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“ WELL, Smylar,” said Colonel Alexander Bruff to his Circean aide, 
“¢ Jenny will be home to-day—eh? She does not think, perhaps, what 
we have got in store for her. * She is a foolish, poking, blushing thing, 
with no more idea of the world than a babby.” 

‘*T am not quite so sure of that, colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar. * Miss 
Jane is quiet and gentle in ‘manner and behaviour, ’specially before 
you; but I have seen a good deal of the world one way and another, 
and I think those meek young ladies before company, are not always 
the steadiest—you know the proverb, colonel, ‘the deepest stream 
runs quietest.’ ” , : : 

‘¢ That'll do—that’ll do,” said the colonel; ‘‘ therefore, and in that case’, 
the sooner we settle her the better—that is, if George will take her. 
Who knows? It doesn’t strike me that she is likely to catch many people. 
She is so shy—so silly—so—eh—not a word to say, Smylar.” 

‘* You know her less than any body,” said Smylar. © ‘*If you only 
could hear how she talks to me, when you are away, you wouldn’t think 
it was the same person. Somehow, colonel, I don’t’*know what you have 
done, or how you have frightened her; but she is ‘afraid of you. The 
minute you go, she becomes what I should’ call unstarched, just the same 
as a lady I once lived with, whose husband was as jealous a~green- 
eyed monster as ever lived. When he was present, there she sat,’ poor 
thing, bolt upright, like a maypole in muslin, with downcast eyes and 
a screwed-up mouth, which, as the saying goes, was made to look as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in it. The moment my master retired, the ice 
thawed ; smiles lighted up her intelligent countenance, and she seemed 
perfectly at her ease, just as if she had got rid of the nightmare.” 

‘“‘ That'll do, Mrs. Smylar,” said the colonel. ‘So you compare 
me with a nightmare, eh ?” 

‘On the contrary, sir,” said Mrs. Smylar, ‘‘ if the newspapers 
speak truly, you are more likely soon to become a Knight Com- 
mander.” 

“That'll do—that’ll do,” said Bruff, ‘I believe the newspapers are 
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right, and you are deuced sharp and quick, and know the world a 
great deal more than I do—upon my life I think so—and I am sure 
you know more of the character and disposition of my child than I do 
—eh? She is all shamabram and humbug before me. So meek and 
so modest and so mild, and then, as you say, when my back is turned, 
chatters away like a bird-clapper in a cherry-tree, and does what she 
calls thinking for herself.” 

‘‘That’s true enough,” said Smylar. 

“Why don’t you sit down, Smylar ?” said the colonel. 

** Why sir, I—perhaps—” 

“Do as I order you, Smylar—who cares if they do come in ?” said 
the colonel. ‘* Haven’t I a right to do as I like in my own house ? 
Besides, you must obey orders ; so down with you.” 

Mrs, Smylar seated herself. 

‘“‘ That'll do—that’ll do,” said the colonel. ‘‘ Now go on—you were 
saying something about Jenny’s thinking for herself.” 

‘‘] was, colonel,” said Mrs, Smylar, ‘‘ and perhaps if you don’t 
exercise a little of your authority shortly, she may choose for herself, 
and then there would be a pretty business !’’ 

‘* Business—business, do you call it?” said the colonel. * I’d cut off 
her legs if she dared to think of such a thing.” 

‘If you did, colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar, ‘‘ she would emulate the 
heroes of your cloth, and fight upon her stumps,” 

*“‘ That'll do—that’ll do, Smylar,” said the colonel, tickled exceed- 
ingly by the facetious, yet as he thought complimentary allusion to 
military valour, ‘‘I’d be beund for it she would; but she couldn’t so 
well run away.” 

*‘I think, colonel,” continued the insinuating siren, ‘that the 
course you have adopted is the very wisest in the world. What can she 
want more, than a finished gentleman, with a fine person and a title—to 
be sure baronetcies are nut much nowadays. Why colonel, you buy 
your candles of one baronet; you have left off dealing for your writing- 
paper with another; you have quarrelled with your brewer for buying 
his drugs from a third, and you have in your gin for the servants’ hall 
from a fourth; so that being my lady in that way isn’t much.” 

“That'll do,” said the colonel, ‘‘ you have hit the mark, but keep 
that to yourself, things always find their level. Grindle is a baronet of 
1682—that'll do—gad you see things in a minute; what do you 
think of the fact, Smylar, that the same appellation which devolves 
upon a hero who has risked his life a hundred times over, is co- 
vered with wounds, and has lost a limb or two in the service of his 
country, is neither more nor less, better nor worse, than that bestowed 
upon a lottery-oflice-keeper, or a mad-house-keeper, or any shopkeeper 
you like, who happens to go up to court with an address upon some 
auspicious occasion as it is called, the only campaign in which he has 
ever engaged being a march from Guildhall to St. James’s ?” 

‘‘] don’t wonder at your indignation,” said the accommodating 
Smylar, ‘‘ there should be some distinction made in the title which, as 
I began by saying, puts the oldest baronet upon a footing, at least in a 
newspaper paragraph, with the last beknighted booby of the tagrag 
and bobtail.” ; 

“* That'll do, Smylar,” said the colonel, “and it is all very well here, 
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snug and tiled as we masons say, but don’t indulge in this sort of talk 
to Jenny—my idea is that the match is a great one for her. Persuade 
her to it by all means, my dear Smylar, paint George Grindle perfection — 
ou have never seen him—but that don’t matter. When you are zealeus 
know your powers to do—be serviceable to us. He is fair, with 
curly hair, and a long nose—that will guide you as to how to describe 
his features—his figure is uncommon genteel, and if I had him at drill 
for a fortnight I could set him up remarkably well. But never mind 
his face or his figure, talk of his fortune, his place, and station, and 
instead of running down the baronetcy, make it out as a title of nobi- 
lity—why, when carriages are called up, Lady Grindle, the baronet’s 
wife, sounds as well as Lady Stonehenge, the oldest countess extant. 
In fact, Smylar, I rely upon you entirely.” 

‘¢ But, sir,” said Smylar, “‘ suppose she should have anticipated your 
choice ?” 

‘“‘ Can’t, can’t have done any such thing,” said the colonel. ‘‘ How 
should she ?—never could have dreamt of it— never dreamt of it 
myself three days ago.” 

“‘ You misunderstand me,” said Smylar, ‘‘I don’t mean that she 
has anticipated your choice of this particular lover; but suppose she 
should have anticipated your choice by having, as I ventured just now 
to fancy possible, given her heart to somebody else ?” 

‘‘ Her heart,” said the colonel, ‘‘ what’s that? Give her heart with- 
out my leave and licence, that’ll do—that’ll do, Smylar, you are getting 
silly. No, no, she hasn’t spirit enough to be disobedient, and if she 
had, what then? She may give her heart, as you call it, and a pretty 
gift it would be. Her hand holds the money, Smylar, and that she 
cannot give without my consent—so now no tampering with her, or 
asking her questions, or hearing any of her nonsense. She is to marry 
George Grindle. She knows nearly as much of him at this minute 
as Ido. Persuade her that he is an Adonis, and convince her that 
he is a very great man—sooth her with promises of my affection beyond 
measure if she gives in to the scheme, and alarm her with threats 
of my severest anger if she resists.” 

‘‘ Jt would be much easier for me to do all this if I had seen Mr. 
Grindle myself,” said Mrs. Smylar, who seemed to think that she 
might as well make friends with the affianced husband, since such he 
appeared to be. 

“Oh,” said the colonel, ‘ you’ll see enough of him soon: he is to 
dine here on Monday with his father—quite an unexpected meeting for 
Jane; and before that, the less you say the better on the subject—in- 
deed nothing will be best. She will merely receive them as ordinary 
visiters, and you can take the opportunity of acquainting yourself with 
the personal qualities of the young heir—a mighty fine gentleman, as 
I think, although I must say I was not in his company more than ten 
minutes, yesterday afternoon.” 

‘<7 understand, colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar, “I am not to know why 
Miss Jane has been sent for—that is right—because, while she is at 
dinner with you, I can avail myself of the opportunity of discoursing Miss 
Harris, her maid, who ten to one, under the influence of my kindness, 
in «giving her coffee and a chasse in my room, will let out some little 
history of the proceedings at Mrs. Amersham’s, from which I can 
gather the state of our young lady’s feelings and prepossessions con- 
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nécted with the party there—of the result, colonel, of course you will 
be informed.” 

‘* That'll do-—that’ll do,” said the colonel. ‘‘ Come, come, Smylar, 
one glass of good claret will do you no harm, and I am so seldom at 
home, that when I am, it is absolutely necessary you should help me to 
finish my bottle.” 

‘* But suppose, colonel—” 

‘‘ That'll do—that’ll do,” said Sandy, ‘‘ who cares what people sup- 
pose—eh ?”’ 

“No, colonel, of course to you it is nothing,” said Mrs. Smylar, 
“ but I—I—you know have nothing but my good character to live 
upon, and really the constant apprehension which I labour under, lest 
it should seem that I am too much in your confidence, and too con- 
stantly with you” 

‘* That'll do,” said the colonel, “ finish your wine and go, and mind 
what I have said—all will be right if Jenny marries this man—it will 
settle her and make me happy ; but if it fails—if she refuses, she shall 
see how an angry and injured father can act.” 

‘Trust to me, colonel,” said Mrs. Smylar, ‘‘ to do my best to for- 
ward your excellent paternal intentions—only consider that I do run a 
risk in putting myself so forward, and the great people of your ac- 
quaintance to find fault, would be those Amershams, of whom Jane is 
so fond.” 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the free-and-easy manner, in 
which Mrs. Smylar talked to the colonel of ‘‘ Jane,” and the ‘‘ Amer- 
shams ;” but it may be as well to notice it, lest the style might be sup- 
posed to be that of the narrator rather than the ‘ performer.” 

‘* That'll do—that’ll do,” said the colonel, ‘‘ never mind them—you 
remain faithful to my interests in this affair, as you have in all others, 
and you may snap your fingers at my dear friends, the Amershams, 
and at all my other dear friends, and if you catch them in a conspiracy 
to thwart me, and if they succeed, Miss Jenny will go the same way.” 

Here, at the suggestion of Mrs. Smylar, the conference ended ; and 
after her departure, the gallant and disagreeable colonel rang his bell 
for coflee, which was accordingly brought; and nobody, from the ap- 
pearance of the distinguished officer, would have imagined it possible 
that any dialogue, like that which has just been detailed, had occurred 
in the sanctum in which he had dined (Smylar having with her intui- 
tive caution and prévoyance rinsed the glass from which she had sipped 
her chateau margét) had it not unfortunately happened that a small 
patch of court-plaster which had entered the room on Smylar’s upper 
lip, made its appearance when the butler brought in the coffee, upon 
the under lip of the gallant colonel, an exchange which, however re- 
markable, possessed certainly more of a civil than a military character. 
Whatever the cause might have been, the circumstance had no effect 
upon the servant, who did his duty and retired. 

And now what was the colonel to do, in order{to kill time, as he said ; 
a thingthe most desirable no doubt, to a veteran, who finds the old gen- 
tleman with the forelock (or as the worthy Mrs. Ramsbottom calls it, 
firelock) running away so exceedingly fast, as he proverbially does run, 
and still the faster as he nears the bottom of the hill? Should he go to 
the Doldrum ?—a worthy, excellent association as every body knows, 
but at which evening society is scarce. In fact, it is an established 
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truth, that where there is no play—not what the}world calls gaming, but 
—card-playing, nobody can expect an evening reunion at a club, 
At the Doldrum, the coffee-room (as the dining-room of a club is uni- 
versally called, it being the room in which, except as a tail to one’s 
dinner, coffee is never taken) was by ten o’clock at night as dark as 
Erebus, and as still and gloomy as if Trophonius were house-steward 
of the establishment, the waiters being instructed to diminish (for eco- 
nomy’s sake) the number of lamps, by which it was earlier in the day 
enlightened, at the rate of from six to one, thus reducing any kind of 
refreshment, which after a prescribed hour in the afternoon might be 
required by members who venture to dine late or sup early, to a mere 
matter of taste and feeling—ocular demonstration being wholly out of 
the question ; much to the disparagement, as a punster would say, of the 
ancient proverb (somewhat musty) touching the advantage of light 
suppers. 

The Doldrum, however, possessed all the advantages of fine rooms, 
and every thing else that should seem to conduce to sociabilit 
and that interesting exchange of sentiment and opinion, and all 
that sort of thing, which to people who are rich and sentimental, and 
have none of the cares and worries of every day life to annoy and agi- 
tate them, is no doubt exceedingly agreeable; but no—a dead solemn 
silence prevailed throughout the rooms in the evening, and the objects 
most probably presented to view were,—one man dozing over a book at 
the side of one fireplace, another man fast asleep over another book at 
another fireplace ; two men equally lost in slumber, one on either side 
of a table (the books having fallen from their hands), and another gen- 
tleman awake, turning over a file of last month’s newspapers. 

In the library, the same dead solemn stillness reigned—there, at the 
farthest possible distance from each other, sat the bitterestfenemies, ad- 
vocates of two different systems, culling extracts from huge volumes till 
their eyes ached, either unconscious of the object of his fellow Dol- 
drumite. One, he that had the worst of it, imbibing regardless of expense, 
a glass of cold water, and he that would probably eventually triumph in 
the contest, having disbursed sixpence for a cup of tea (toast, butter, 
sugar, cream, &c.) which by dint of enterprising speculation, and a 
small jug of hot water, he had diluted into two. 

The late Lord Dudley, whose superior qualities of mind, and powers 
of expressing his thoughts were overlaid and lost by a manner in society 
which gave him an air of frivolity and even weakness, but which proved 
too truly (as those who best knew him, always thought and feared) a 
constitutional malady, under which he at last sank; in one of his 
letters to his most-esteemed and highly-gifted friend, the Bishop of 
Llandaff, describes the Alfred club—a club which some quarter of a 
century since, clubs being at that time (at least the Alfred class of 
clubs) rarities, was much distinguished ; in these words. 

‘1 am glad you mean to come into the Alfred this time. We are 
the most abused, and most envied, most laughed at, and most can- 
vassed society that I know of, and we deserve neither the one nor the 
other distinction. The club is not so great a resource as many respect- 
able persons believe, nor are we by any means such quizzes or such 
bores as the wags pretend—I have passed many quiet comfortable 
hours there. I perhaps have not been very much amused, but I never 


was in the smallest degree annoyed.” 
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This tive praise might justly have been appropriated to the 
Bulvensadle that as the eiiea yn the Doldrum exceeded consi- 
derably those of the Alfred (or, as “‘ the wags” called it, the “ half- 
read”), the bores naturally bore an equal proportion to the community, 
and were consequently more numerous. To Sandy Bruff, who himself 
was Princeps Boreorum, there could be little attraction at the Doldrum ; 
still, when a man is about to take a deciding step in his family affairs, 
and has not within him the quality of thinking matters over by himself, the 
very consideration of the subject makes him restless ; and so the colonel 
rang the bell, imparted the intention to his servant of walking forth, 
and having enveloped himself in his cloak, began his march on foot, 
because exercise was sure to do him 

During his progress towards the club what was Mrs. Smylar 
about ?—not bodily but mentally—what were her views and opinions 
touching the proposed alliance between Miss Bruff—‘‘our Jane,” 
as she permitted herself, or rather was permitted by the colonel 
to call her, and the elder son of the baronet. That it does not 
appear possible for us yet to divine—she has admitted that she pro- 
poses to examine and cross-examine Miss Harris, as to the state of her 

oung lady’s heart, and take measures in accordance. with the know- 
edge she derives from the process of extraction ; but neither we, nor 
the gallant and disagreeable colonel, can be at all prepared for the 
course which she may propose to adopt when she has gained her infor- 
mation. One thing ought, however, to be kept constantly in mind : 
the object nearest and dearest the heart of this designing woman ; which 
was, as we must all be aware by this time, to become cotite qui cotite 
(or, as people liberally translate it, by Hook or by Crook), Mrs. 
Colonel Bruff. 

Establishing this as the fact, the only doubt as to Mrs. Smylar’s future 
conduct, arises on the question as to what she may consider the likeliest 
means of achieving her great end, or rather her great beginning, as far 
as the stage of real life is concerned. If ever there did exist a Mr. 
Smylar, he had long since been called to his fathers; but those who 
remembered our dapper housekeeper in her bloom, recollected little 
more than her transition to Mistress Smylar from’ Miss Stote—a change 
which, as the scandal of a provincial greenroom went, occurred almost 
imperceptibly, just previous to her paying a month’s visit to her aunt 
twenty miles off, from which she returned considerably reduced by the 
illness under which she had laboured, but from whieh she eventually 
recovered. > - 

That this vivacious gentlewoman would be at all scrupulous or delicate 
in her proceedings, nobody can expect. In flattering Sandy to the highest 
pitch of fulsomeness, she felt certain of success—the language of de- 
ference and approbation amounting almost to admiration, was as agree- 
able as it was strange to his ears; he grew happy on her praise, and 
looking back upon his past life, began to think either that the rest 
of the world were vastly inferior to Mrs. Smylar, in the perception and 
appreciation of talent, or that his own qualities, like those of wine, had 
improved proportionably with his age. Ss 

Swift sets down flattery as an instance of ill manners; because, if 
you flatter all the company, you please none; if you flatter only one 
or two, you affront the rest. The flattery with which Mrs. Smylar had 
won the affections of Colonel Bruff, was not obnoxious to these ob- 
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jections—it could never be practised except when they were téte-d- 
téte ; besides, it must be confessed that the moppet had tact; and in 
all her advances towards the heart of the hero, she proved herself an 
exceedingly skilfal engineer—nothing offensive—nothing ludicrous— 
nothing positively unswallowable was presented to his appetite for laud- 
ation ; her respect and admiration were implied rather than expressed 3 
she carried on her works cautiously and systematically, forming her 
parallels, and advancing her trenches under cover of a battery of two 
eyes, which she never intended should slacken their fire, till she consi- 
dered the breach in the colonel’s heart practicable. 

But meanwhile, perhaps, we ought to cast a look towards Jane. The 
morning has already dawned, the bright sun is high, and the sweet birds 
are singing round her window as if in mockery of her sorrow—at least 
so she felt it. The very fact of quitting a house which—and not strangely 
either—was more to her than home, would, at any time, have caused her 
a pang; but upon this occasion, her too-justly formed suspicions that 
something more than ordinarily trying was at hand; excited, beyond 
the negative feeling of not liking to quit the Amershams, a positive 
dread of proceeding to town; still the course was straight and plain 
——a duty was to be performed, and performed it must—it should— 


be. 

And now that we are invisibly present in her dressing-room, and un- 
suspectedly possessed of her inmost thoughts, let us see whether, in 
all the regrets she endured, or rather in the one great regret which - 
ptessed her, the separation from Miles Blackmore had any share? We 
are now in her confidence, although she thinks alone, or even speaks to 
herself—the answer is ‘‘ Yes”—but only in the degree to which she has 
already confessed and admitted to Emma Amersham. Jane was all 
candour—all truth; and if she had felt more than a friendly affection 
for Blackmore, why should she conceal the truth from Emma Amer- 
sham ?—then why make the distinction, the remarkable distinction in 
her manner towards him—a distinction “ with a difference” from that 
which she observed towards every other man of the party ? 

Why should we doubt that it was the result of an anxiety to prevent 
his pursuing what she felt would be an unavailing course, and to dis- 
courage (which she might have apprehended) a declaration that, ac- 
cording to the rules of society, must have abruptly terminated their 
agreeable friendly intercourse. 

There might have been some other reason—whether there were or 
not, it would be hypocrisy to deny that when Jane Bruff ‘left her room, 
it was not with her usual mildness and calmness; nor did she complete 
her journey down stairs towards the breakfast-parlour, until she had as- 
eertained by the sound of voices, that several of the party had as- 
sembled there, and that there was no chance of finding herself ¢éte- 
é-téte with Mr. Miles Blackmore. 

There are certain persons in what is called the world, who are dis- 
tinguished as lions; gentlemen afflicted by what, those who are secure 
from the infliction consider enviable—notoriety ; a sort of celebrity in 
a small way, which has rendered their names familiar to the public, 
and who are talked of by every body, as if every body was their friend, 
and to whose patronymics nobody would any more think of prefixing 
the word Mister, than they would of calling Julius Ceesar, General 
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Cesar, or of speaking of our common parent as Mr. Adam. Of 
these ‘‘ lions,” as they are called, it is the fashion for ladies of mode- 
rate minds, and second-rate manners, to affect to be ‘‘ dreadfully 
afraid” —one lion is so satirical, another lion is so exceedingly refined, 
and a third lion draws such dreadful caricatures, and so on in their 
several degrees.—Jane Bruff, like Spenser’s Una, in all her purity and 
naturalness (as the cocknies call it), was not a lion-dreader, nor, in- 
deed, was Miles Blackmore a lion; but still there was about the other- 
wise attractive Miles something repellent as regarded Jenny. Yet 
that she did like him we know—we have heard what she said about 
him—we are bound to believe her, and so for the present, to use the 
— phraseology of her gallant and unpleasant parent, ‘* that'll 
0.” 

Jane ate nothing at breakfast—the want of appetite seemed in- 
fectious. Amersham alone threw in provision for the day with his 
usual alacrity and resolution. All the rest of the party partook 
more or less of the universal regret at Jane’s abstraction—departure it 
could scarcely be called—had she been left to volition, volitation would 
never have entered her mind. 

During the ill-relished meal, Mrs. Amersham, who, as mistress of the 
house, had established her seat with her back to the huge window, through 
which the whole blaze of the bright sunshine poured upon the rest of the 
party, was scarcely less agitated and fluttered than Jane had been when 
she quitted her room—knowing, as she pretty well did, the character 
of Colonel Bruff, and appreciating equally with his daughter the in- 
flexibility of his paternal temper, and almost as much dreading the 
anger which she was sure he would feel and fulminate upon her, if 
Jenny’s acquaintance with Miles Blackmore should that day wind up 
with some serious result (although in discussing the subject with her, 
she had expressed her real and genuine opinion of his merits), she was 
kept in a continued and continuous flutter, not a little excited by 
an observation of Amersham’s, after they had retired the previous 
evening, who (in reply to a half-doubt and half-interrogatory of hers, 
expressed to him as to the character of Blackmore’s feelings towards 
Jane, and Jane’s towards him) declared that knowing Bruff as he did, 
he wouldn’t have such a thing happen in his house for the world. 

Having very frequently expressed an opinion upon the inevitable 
gaucherie and unsociability of breakfast, and the absolute necessity for 
solitude to make it a comfortable meal, I do not intend here to en- 
large upon the discomforts of the present party; but it may be just and 
right to say, that of all the disagreeable exhibitions of the sort, the one 
in question was the most unpleasant. Mrs. Amersham could not dives: 
herself of the belief that a dénowement must take place before Jane’s 
departure. Jane felt that she was watched by her dear friend, and 
Amersham having been put on the qui-vive by his “ better half,” took 
especial care to beckon Miles Blackmore to his side, in order to pre- 
vent any approaches to such a result, and assiduously kept him in ear- 
nest conversation—at least as far as his own earnestness was concerned 
—on the subject of a trout of the most respectable character and appear: 
ance, which had been seen the day before by one of the keepers, anc 
which Amersham recommended to the special notice and immediate at- 
tention of his sporting friend. 
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The contrarieties and contradictions which exist in the best regulated 
minds of the best bred and best educated women, are very extra- 
ordinary. The declaration of her feelings towards Miles Blackmore, 
which Jane had made the day before to her friend and hostess, was 

lain, true, and sincere. We know that whatever had been the reason 
of her unwillingness to be left alone with him, or indeed to encourage 
his particular attention or conversation, it was as strong as ever it had 
been when she came down to breakfast; and yet she was surprised— - 
ay, and disappointed too, to find him late in making his appearance at 
table, and, cae he did arrive, to see him seated far from her, and 
engaged at the side of Amersham in the piscatory conversation which 
we have just noticed. 

It certainly seemed strange, but it is not more strange than true, that 
Miles Blackmore seemed—and if he were acting, he did it remarkably 
well—to be entirely occupied with the subject proposed to him, and 
did, what no man in love, unless strategically, would or could do; 
namely, talk of what his proceedings would be about the trout the next 
day, if he did not succeed in haling him out after breakfast—the one 
event involving the period of Jane’s departure, and the other pointing 
to a time when she would be gone. 

Amersham took great praise to himself for the way in which he was 
‘‘ playing” his friend; but Mrs. Amersham felt convinced that she 
had been all along right with regard to Jane’s partiality, from watch- 
ing the result of his success in engrossing to himself all Blackmore’s 
conversation. 

The breakfast-party broke up; and while the members of it were 
standing in groups, listlessly waiting for some ‘‘ start,” and Mrs. Amer- 
sham and Jane were agreeing to have an hour’s cause to themselves be- 
fore luncheon, Amersham and Blackmore came up to her, both evidently 
prepared for a speech—Jane was agitated, she scarcely knew why. 

‘“‘ My dear Jane,” said Amersham, “‘ you are, I suppose, resolved to 
leave us to-day 2?” 

““QOh! fixed as fate,” said Jane. 

“1 feel that I ought not to murmur at your decision,” said Amer- 
sham, ‘‘ since it is founded upon your own good judgment; but as it 
must be so, I hate leavetaking even for a few days, to which our loss 
of you will, I hope, be limited—and so Blackmore (who sympathizes 
with me) and I, have agreed to make our parting, conditional—that is to 
say, we are going down to the river to look after a trout, which is 
honouring us with a visit, and if we can be back by luncheon-time we 
will; if not, we will shake hands and say good bye, now.” 

There was something so odd, so hurried, and so abrupt in Amer- 
sham’s manner, that Jane was quite startled by it. This he saw and 
added, 

— ‘‘ Because by this condition we have to look forward to saying 
good bye again, and if not—” 

— <‘] see,” said Jane, recovering herself, ‘¢I understand what you 
lig is not a positive leavetaking—lI accept the offer; and so good 

eo: 

Me Good bye, Miss Bruff,” said Miles Blackmore, extending his 
hand, which she unaffectedly took, ‘‘ I dare say we shall be back before 
you go.” 

‘‘] think not,” said Jane, colouring with something like anger at the 
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_ arrangement of the affair; ‘for I believe neither you nor Mr. 
ersham ever eat luncheon.” 

“Oh!” said Emma, construing Jane’s animation into a “‘ proof as 
strong as holy writ” of the justice of all her suspicions, “ they will 
be back, my dear girl—if Mr. Blackmore is not gallant enough to be 
in time to make his adieux, I am sure my husband is.” 

Amersham looked rather cross—Blackmore rather foolish ; however, 
— mutual hand-shaking was repeated, and the sportsmen took their 
eave. 

It would probably be unfair, even if it were ‘possible, to detail the 
dialogue which took place between Mrs. Amersham and Miss Bruff, in 
the boudoir of the former. The tone of the “ matron,” however, was 
much less austere than that of the maiden ; for although she advocated 
obedience to the colonel in all reasonable measures, she with equal 
force and energy deprecated a complete subjection to his will, provided 
his commands involved any thing like the endurance of Mrs. Smylar’s 
continuance in the same house with his daughter, in the capacity of 
mother-in-law ; and it was to this point the thoughts of both ladies were 
directed, Jane herself being conscious that no human being of their 
not very extensive acquaintance could have been selected by her father 
as a suitable match for her, and most assuredly never suspecting that 
she was to be disposed of, in the way of bargain and barter, to a man 
whom she had never seen, and{whose name she had never heard ;-or, in- 
deed, thinking that a man could be found, in the sphere of gentle- 
men, who would be induced to accept such a condition himself. 

Soon, too soon, indeed, as we know, were all these doubts destined 
to be dispelled, and poor Jane doomed to the infliction of a hateful 
lover, a calamit acetal so specially and sensitively dreaded. 

Time flew—luncheon came, and was not eaten—neither Amer- 
sham nor Blackmore made his appearance—the clock struck two— 
punctual to the moment the colonel’s carriage, drawn by a pair of 
veteran horses, of which he was so chary and careful that Mrs. Amersham 
had nicknamed them Sugar and Spice, was drawn to the door. 
Miss Harris was already in the rumble, which had been especially tixed 
to the rear of the vehicle, for the joint accommodation of herself and a 
man-servant, an association which in all probability might lead to a 
premature development of the colonel’s proposed proceedings, that is 
to say, if Mrs. Smylar had condescended to impart the secret to the 
colonel’s own man, who it was supposed was in her confidence, and 
fully aware of her influence over his master. 

If the reader thinks with Mrs. Amersham and Mr. Blackmore, he 
will, perhaps, not be displeased at being spared a description of the 
sweet yet sorrowful separation of our heroine—if so she must be—from 
her = eotaaee friends. A few minutes over, and the family coach was 
moving at a reasonable old-fashioned pace through the grounds—park 
it could not be called—and in less than half an hour Jane found her- 
self on the high-road to London, her heart beating and her head 
aching. 

Just as the carriage was ascending a small hill, which commanded a 
view of the meads through which the pretty rippling riverYarrell runs, she 
caught sight of Amersham and Blackmore, attended by a keeper and a 
boy or two, all intent on the sport. She fixed her eyes upon them, as 
the last objects of interest which were likely to present themselves to her 
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on her road homewards. One of the boys had turned and seen the 
carriage|; he mentioned the fact, and Amersham and his friend instantly 
saluted the departing fair one. Amersham waved his hat gaily in the 
air, as if cheering and encouraging her. Blackmore bowed more 
quietly, and then stood immovable by the side of his friend, till a turn 
in the road put an end to the scene. 

Jane threw herself back in the carriage and wept—poor thing ! 

Meanwhile Colonel Bruff and Sir George were by no means inactive 
in arranging matters connected with their notable project, and, indeed, 
the further disclosures they mutually made, the more they appeared 
pleased with the prospect before them: 

One person of the party, to do him justice, seemed rather to quail at 
the awful responsibility, as he before called it, in which the perfection 
of the arrangement must necessarily involve him—that person was 
the hero of the drama. But his father, who was even more perilously 
placed by his favourite son’s indiscretions and embarrassments than the 
son himself, repeated all the arguments he had previously advanced, in 
order to convince him how essential, not only to his respectability and 
position, but, in fact, to his existence, the matrimonial measure was, 
although George could not, as he said, make up his mind at a mo- 
ment’s notice, nor, indeed, finally pledge himself to the completion of 
the scheme until he had seen the lady, adding, with a kind of confi- 
dent anticipation to ‘‘the governor,” ‘‘ Nor, perhaps till she has seen © 
me would she be more willing.” 

‘You are mighty particular,” said ‘the governor,” ‘ as far as you 
yourself are concerned, and extremely punctilious as regards the girl ; 
but just listen to reason. Our position is desperate—Bruff is a block- 
head. Manage him, and he—and he is positive upon the point—will 
manage his daughter. See her, of course you will. See you, will she ; 
for, having sent for her up from the country, we are invited to dine with 
him on Monday.” 

“‘ Monday?” said George, ‘‘ rather short notice. To be sure the 
season is wearing out, but the idea of an eight-and-forty hours’ invita- 
tion, governor, except for a fight, seems short. I hope somebody else 
will be there—eh ?” 

‘“‘T foresaw your dislike to the ¢éte-d-¢éte system,” said Sir George, 
‘* and in order to break through the formality, and to set you off well, 
I got him to invite your brother Frank.” 

“« My half-brother, governor, if you please,” said George. ‘ Well, 
that is something, but will he go?” 

‘“‘ He has promised,” said Sir George. 

‘« And will fulfil his promise,” said the son, “ unless Mrs. Blueskin, 
or Professor Tarradiddle, or the marvellous Dr. Bobblewobble, happens 
to invite him te some delightful party at which wonders are to be 
exhibited, tigers to be shown, or mummies unrolled, and then there will 
be no getting him, and I should like to have somebody on my staff 
just to break the ice, and keep the thing going—eh, governor ” 

“‘T am sure he will go,” said Sir George. ‘‘ Upon his principle of 
what he calls morality, and from a feeling of fraternal affection he 
would wish to go—just to see how you were about to dispose of your 
frail tenement, as he calls it; and mark me, George, if he does go, the 
chances are that he will say grace before dinner.” 

“TI should like, governor, to tell you something,” said George, 
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‘* something connected with this business, which hangs a little on my 
mind,” 

‘* By Jove, George,” said the juvenile parent, ‘I really don’t know 
what you need hesitate to tell me. We live, I think, like friends. You 
have your indiscretions—I have mine. I assure you I am exceedingly 
mercitul, and if you don’t—” 

‘Trust me, governor,” interrupted George. ‘I know what you 
mean. Be quite at your ease on that subject—every man his own 
range. No, no, that’s not it, but 1 have—a particular feeling towards 
@ particular person.” 

‘* No news to me, George,” said the worthy baronet: ‘ the bow- 
window at White’s, commands enough of town, to show up young gen- 
tlemen even more cautious than you are; besides, that affair has been 
@ secret with me these two years.” 

‘* Well, governor, that’s the bore ;” said George, ‘‘ one cannot get rid 
of that sort of attraction at a moment’s notice.” : 

‘* Can't one?” said Sir George, raising his eyebrows to a gothic ele- 
vation, and taking a huge pinch of snuff. ‘* Oh!” 

‘*I must do something in the way of settlement,” said George, “‘ an- 
nuity, eh?” 

‘¢ That will all come as a matter of course,” said Sir George, ‘‘ when 
you have got it.” 

“‘True,” said George, ‘“‘ ex nihilo nihil fit, that’s it.” , 

‘If she is a reasonable person she’ll wait the event,” said Sir George, 
‘¢if she is not—” 

— ‘ Ah!” said George; “but she is—she is reasonable, and what 
is so remarkably uncomfortable, is exceedingly attached to me.” 

“ Any results, George?” said the baronet. 

‘‘ Why, governor,” said George, “1 suppose this is the time to be 
candid—there is one, a little thing with flaxen hair, which she calls a 
pledge—a boy.” 

‘* Well,” said Sir George, ‘‘all that must be taken care of—only 
ae of the sort can be done, till you have actually the means of 

oing it.” 

“No,” said George, ‘‘ but it seems odd—sounds odd even to the 
girl herself, that I should be indebted to the fortune of my new wife, for 
the means of settling her.” 

‘“‘ Those things are as common as daylight,” said Sir George, “ if 
there’s any doubt upon her mind as to the stability of the means, send 
her to me.” 

‘* I'd rather not, governor,” said George. 

** Well, well, pacify her,” said Sir George, ‘* pacify her any how.” 

“‘Ah!” replied the son, ‘‘ that’s easy to say, and much easier to say 
than todo; there never was a sweeter-dispositioned creature in‘the world 
when things go well, and she is pleased; but by Jove, governor, when 
she’s up—as they say—it takes more than you think for, to get her 
down again.” 

‘* T have almost always through life,” said Sir George, ‘* found women 
disinterested and considerate; she must be aware—in fact, I presume 
she is—that some strong measure is absolutely necessary to prop your 
falling fortunes, and rescue you from more uncomfortable embarrass- 
ments: rely upon it, her care for you will induce her to accede to the 
change of circumstances—you are not her constant companion now— 
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other engagements keep you frequently from her, and if you marry— 
why—” 

A ‘T understand perfectly,” interrupted the son and heir, “‘ we shall 
not be eternally separated—we may chance to see each other occa- 
sionally—Upon my word, governor, you were born to be a Mentor 
to sucha Telemachus as I an—there are, difficulties nevertheless—great 
difficulties—but they must be overcome--upon my life it is a ‘horrid 
bore to have a woman so attached to one as my Calypso is to me.” 

‘Is Frank aware of this connexion of yours?” asked the worthy baronet. 

‘‘Why,” replied George, ‘‘ he is, and he is not—he has, amongst 
other strange propensities, a fancy for looking at giraffes, and feeding 
bears in the Zoological Gardens, early in the summer-mornings, and 
that period of the day suiting me exceedingly well for giving my 
young woman a trot out, I have more than once met him while oc- 
cupied in his favourite pursuit. He has asked me two or three ques- 
tions which I have answered so as to avoid a lecture from a junior, and 
which, considering that junior to be one’s own younger brother, is rather 
more than flesh and blood can stand.” 

“True,” said Sir George, ‘‘ but now going a little farther into the 
question of Frank’s likings and dislikings; have you any reason to 
believe or suspect that he has formed any attachment—any liaison ?” 

‘Unquestionably not,” said George, ‘* his friends are saints and 
sages, and the women he worships are ‘ valuable remains,’ curiosities 
qualified to take the places of the wax-work in Westminster Abbey, at 
which I remember screaming myself into a fit in my nurse’s arms, when 
{ was a baby.”’ 

‘‘ He will marry,” said Sir George, “and settle, and be respectable, 
and nothing more; satisfied with a cold mediocrity, he will slumber 
away his peaceful life, till in a state of almost lethargic inanition, he 
drops asleep altogether. I never saw a young man so provokingly 
apathetic in his manner, or so steadily dictatorial in his monitory and 
even minatory language, and yet his uncle thinks him a wonder.” 

“And J wonder,” said George, ‘‘ what his uncle thinks of me ?” 

“Why that you are a reprobate and a roué,” said Sir George, ‘* and 
have not a soul to be saved—however, the genius is hereditary—the 
talent for dulness and gloom descends to Frank from his poor mother, 
who shared it with her exemplary brother—no matter, it is quite right 
that tastes should differ, and the benefit is especially great in the case 
of Frank, who, through that uncle's avowed liberality, will not cramp 
you in your proceedings hereafter.” 

How much farther this dialogue might have continued it is impossible 
to surmise, had not visiters to Sir George broken it off like 


“ The story of the bear and fiddle,” 


and sent George away to his Calypso’s grot, upon one of those ‘¢ cout 
banks” in the Regent’s-park (which never fail), full of anxiety to soot 
its fair tenant. Her story was an interesting one—their association ex- 
traordinary. It maybe hereafter necessary to recur to it more par- 
ticularly; at present, as it is the duty of a historian to give all the 
personages involved in his narrative, the benefit of his knowledge of 
their different characters, suffice it to say, that as George had been 
the cause of her misfortune—fault must be the word—so was he the 
sole object of her undivided affection. 

(To be continued.) 
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“PRIVILEGED PERSONS.” 


BY GEORGE RAYMOND, ESQ. 


‘ Twas a little strange, perhaps, but then Mr. So-and-So is a privi- 
leged man.” Who is there, but at some period or other has not heard 
this most offensive declaration? The “ privileged man” may be consi- 
dered the spoiled child of the great civil family, and consequently a 
most odious member of the establishment—an aconite in the garden of 
our social world, and carrying pestilence into the Araby of domestic 
life. For the very purpose of evil does he appear to have been nou- 
tished, common consent assigning to him certain immunities, to others 
forbidden because the indulgence thereof is unwholesome; and with 
complacency, even approbation, do we look on the violations of all dis- 
cipline, which would consign his fellow-men to disgrace and chastise- 
ment. The grossest outrages are received as playful peculiarities, 
actions, however preposterous, acquire a perfectly new name, and sig- 
nification, for 


“That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.” 


The disgusting immunities thus conceded, are no boon which our ge- 
nerosity offers to venial errors, or the slight infirmities of greatness. 
We do not say, 


“ Verum ubi plura nitent . . . non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis . . .” 


in our admiration of the far higher claim which solid merit has on our 
applause. No—our concession appears to have been given precisely 
where it should have been withheld, namely to men who exhibit hu- 
manity rather after the doctrine of Hobbes than Shaftesbury, having a 
much closer affinity with vice than virtue. Their claims on us, would, 
in fact, seem to transcend the sublimest of nature’s work, for the very 
spots on the sun carry with them still the imputation of blemishes ; but 
the ‘* betises” of your privileged man, like the offal of the grand lama, 
become sanctified in the nostrils of folly, and we who pay homage, no 
less idolaters than the benighted inhabitants of Thibet. 

‘* He is a privileged man!” Society offers not so repulsive a decree. 
“* He is a privileged man!” Community cannot be scandalized by a 
baser bigotry. Owning no allegiance he tramples down all boundaries, 
breaks through the fences of propriety, trespasses with his cloven feet 
into the parterres of civil order, nor is he at any time ‘‘ to be prosecuted 
as the law directs.” What are his claims—where are his pretensions ? 
Assuredly never is he a good man—rarely do we find him one of birth 
—mostly in gross ignorance—selfish and sordid always. 'What—what 
is he ?—A wealthy poltroon ! 

As it has been said of one sex, there is no insolence like the inso- 
lence of a beauty, so of the other, is there no assumption like the arro- 
gance of gold—and as gold, not unfrequently falls to men of small 
minds, mean origin, and barren education, 
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* Given to the fool, the mad, the vain, the evil— 
To Ward, to Waters, to Chartres, or the devil.” 


its demoralizing chances are thereby greatly multipiled, and it becomes 
a flaming torch in the hands of a bedlamite. 

Martyrdom implies not necessarily that its cause is sound ; for, alas! 
there is scarcely any indignity to which people will not tamely submit, 
if it be inflicted only by a reeling minister of gold, <‘ that last corrup- 
tion of degenerate man.” So appetent are they of this insolence, that they 
offer themselves unholy martyrs to the tyranny and contempt of the ob- 
scene Dagon. Sacrifices are made under the delusion of favours re- 
ceived, and they stomach the affronts of a gilded despot, as wiser per- 
sons swallow the most nauseous medicine, under the persuasion they 
will be the better for it; trusting thereby their moral and intellectual 
being to a quack, more infamous than Cagliostro himself. But then 
their wounds like those of Telephus, receive a balm from the edge which 
gave them, for an insult at the hands of privileged wealth, bestows on 
men’s vanity what it despoils from their honour. The coarse jest or 
brazen slander meets with a bland assent (for Plutus is a mighty plu- 
ralist, and is sometimes held the very god of wit) and thus the dull hea- 
then falls before the impure deity, and yields him worship, as the In- 
dians pay homage to the spirits of evil. 

Privilege, though in itself but the bolstered title for abuse, is the pro- 
lific parent of a countless family; for as he, who having already ex- 
torted a smaller loan, is of all men the most in advance in the demand 
of an extraordinary favour, so your privileged man no sooner becomes 
confessed in his first immunities, than he contracts a debt with society, 
which being beyond all hope of liquidation, he treats as a contract 
despised or a rightful inheritance. ' 

In this strange world, there are persons fond of being cheated, not 
because as Shenstone has observed, they who cheat are generally in 
good humour, but because it is held a kind of distinction to be thought 
worthy the spoliation of one so high in the commission of Mammon. 
And verily they have their reward—for to be exalted on the stage of 
public contempt, or raised to the pinnacle of real fame, is with them 
but one elevation, and whether pointed at by the finger of derision, or 
looked up to by the eye of admiration, is with them but one distinction. 
A separation from the vulgar is far more coveted than an estrangement 
from vice, and so bitter is their hatred to the pest of poverty, that 
they would owe their leap from its vicinity to the kick of ignorance. 

Such is the moral portrait of the man, and such, I fear, the taste of 
society in respect of the arts. But to illustrate. In person, the distin- 
guished individual already glanced at, is rarely full blown in his spring 
of life—the flower of youth is scarcely more than a blossom in his 
quality. He is at least fifty, a period of life, at which it is said, a man 
begins to be in earnest. He is indeed and verily in earnest. His a 
proach into any particular circle, is indicated by some boisterous ebulli- 
tion, denominated by his cultivators good nature—a loud laugh, and a 
rolling gait, lending variety to so much sweetness. This hierarch of 
Mammon scatters his incense about him with the benediction of his 
holy affronts, whereat the eusedia of the true believers, is charming to 
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behold. Dress, he despises, yet sua cutque dignitas, for it is a con- 
tempt only of such costume, which usage has established for all other 
men, otherwise he is the most contemptible of coxcombs, for he is a 
coxcomb at the wrong extreme—slovenly and loose in his attire, 


‘¢ His doublet all unbraced, his stockings fouled, 
Ungartered, and downgyved to his ancle.” 


He enters into public pour jouer grand réle. Observe him, pressing 
through the throng of some certain convocation, his hands buried in his 
pockets, speaking at all, yet addressing himself to no one, he makes his 
way to that point of the apartment, where the difficulty of his approach, 
is one evidence of the importance of his coming. "Tis an evening 
assembly of both sexes—a cavatina is about to be commenced—atten- 
tion has been obtained in the expectant party, and a fair performer has 
already struck the first note on a full-toned harp. No moment could 
be better chosen for this charlatan. Forcibly he urges the passage— 
the general purpose is suspended, and the insolent familiarities of the 
favoured guest, challenge a perfectly fresh attention. He occupies the 
whole stage—his observations are personal and far-fetched—he deals 
in family incidents, and is liberal in domestic secrets, With nauseous 
jocularity he opens an attack on some, and throws out injudicious in- 
sinuations on others—general and great is the applause—and a loud 
laugh, or an indecent stare, concludes the introductory scene of this 
disgusting drama. 

An example of one species (for there are many) of this genius, lately 
fell under my observation. Mr. Edward Howard was one of those who, 
at three-and-thirty years of age, had yet to learn an unlucky man but 
too frequently implied an imprudent one, and that the complaints with 
which disappointment assails the goddess of fortune, should rather have 
been reserved for the demon of indolence. Toa good education, good 
person, and friendly disposition, he united a sanguine temper, but 
Howard, unhappily, was one of the most indolent beings in existence. 
His ambition had been to make a figure, but so sickly in action, that it 
was a heat which consumed, rather than a flame which animated. 
‘* In opem se copia fecit,” poor in the midst of riches, he at this period 
of life possessed but little solid acquirement, no direct employment, 
decreasing resources, and five children. He had renounced a small 
government appointment, in honour of his genius, and had withdrawn 
himself from another of an intellectual nature, in tender regard to his 
love of ease; so that his ambition growing still fainter, by never stir- 
ring abroad, had communicated much of its disease to his natural good 
temper, until he found himself enveloped in difficulties which he nursed 
like beloved children, and the only companions his own offspring of 
flesh seemed likely to enjoy. In fact, ‘‘ le pénible fardeau de n’avoir 
rien @ faire,” sat heavily upon him, and each succeeding day, which 
added something to the burden, diminished something also of his small 
power of resistance. 

His wife, unfortunately, was a being who, under the dominion of a 
single passion, was in more absolute subjection than though impelled 
by many. Love for her husband, uncompounded of provident care, and 
disdaining the wisdom of all human thought, occupied every avenue of 
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her heart, and overpowered every other operation of her mind. She 
loved him no more for his virtues, than she esteemed him no less for 
his errors—the evil with the good were alike sanctified in her affections, 
and she regarded the spirit of conjugal love not otherwise than debased 
by the smallest participation in any second faculty of the moral sense ; 
in truth, the best woman in the world, was not perhaps the best wife for 
a man who would fain persuade himself, that 


“ Turnspit angels trod the world for him,!” 


She loved indeed, but far from wisely; and as therefore poor Howard 
was not likely to encounter any wholesome questionings from his wife, 
he never gave himself the trouble of looking a little deeper for them, in 
his own reflections. He regarded the fortunes of the present moment, 
whatever they might be, as a thing apart—unresulting of the past and 
uninductive of the future—-life itself, he but surveyed through the nar- 
row aperture of the single day, the gone and the coming, darkened 
alike. They were a pair indeed, constitutionally formed to illustrate a 
social and intellectual bathos—the one railing at fortune, against whom, 
in fact he was the great aggressor, and the other mistaking the untrained 
fondness of a child for the cultivated plant of conjugal love. 

It may well be supposed that a family which knew not how to improve 
the common advantages of life, were scarcely calculated to make the 
best struggle under positive impediments, still less to endure, without 
considerable detriment to their scanty means, a constant and usurious 
tax upon them, by any of the privileged order—for such, unhappily, was 
the case. This predatory friend, in more senses than one, was a distant 
relation, except when either whim or caprice induced him to shorten the 
intervening span, and then no claim of blood could be closer. Neither 
Mr. or Mrs. Howard could be fairly chargeable as fortune-hunters, yet 
their supine submission to a long course of consanguineous invasion, had 
encouraged the good neighbourhood to give them unlimited credit to 
this amount. 

The extortions of this aged marauder were neither graciously pursued 
nor graciously enjoyed, for to express an obligation is akin to repay- 
ment, which of all things, your zmprimatur cum privilegio carefully 
eschews. 

He will demand a favour at the most inconvenient time—he will sug- 
gest a change in his kinsman’s ménage, when the quarter’s dividend is 
running taper; he will watch the maturity of some domestic project, 
before he avows that of all things it is his most ill-fated aversion. The 
practice of his whole life is an implied contract some day to balance 
the account, but implied it may remain to the end of all things, for his 
death happens about three weeks after he has Jed his laundress, Florence 
O’Drainly, to church, who performs most spiritually all the Irish ob- 
sequies on that mortal occasion. 

Old Mr. Dowgate, a rich, flinty miser, occupied a large, half-furnished 
house, some few miles in the country, but ‘‘ business” frequently calling 
him to the metropolis, at no place could he so consistently fix his 
lodging for the time being, as the; home of Sophia, his own cousin’s 
daughter. For twelve years he had never exhibited the slightest evi- 
dence of fickleness in this respect, during which period, he had been the 
guest of one only hotel, and that the Howard Arms / and as his 
April,—vOL, LVIII. NO. CCXXXII. 2H 
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hostess never ventured to offer him an invitation for any particular 
time, lest it might bear the imputation he was not welcome at all, so 
did the old gentleman deem any notice of his arrival, a ceremony thrown 
away on people whose circumstances did not warrant appliances so 
much the immunities of the wealthy. 

At about six o’clock, on the evening of the 17th of November, 18—, 
a hackney-coach laboriously drew up to the house in which Howard re- 
sided. The heavy descent of a pair of thick wooden shoes on the pave- 
ment, indicated the driver already on his feet, and a half-sober knock 
completed the evidence of. some most unbidden visiter in Mortimer- 
street, Oxford-road. Caroline was the first to speak, and clasping her 
hands in unfeigned distress, exclaimed, “‘ Oh! papa, ’tis cousm Dow- 
gate!” The fact was, the family had this evening despatched a hasty 
dinner, and were about to take their departure for Covent-garden 
Theatre. The comedy of ‘ All’s well that ends well,” was the play 
announced ; and Howard, at that moment, in one of his happiest hu- 
mours, was repeating with much animation, sundry passages of 
‘* Parolles,” and showing how Congreve had artfully moulded him in 
some of his own creations, when the illusion was invaded—the spell 
broken! Already were the wheezy and querulous accents of cousin 
Dowgate heard in the passage, which with great impartiality he was be- 
stowing equally on the affrighted maid, and frozen coachman—on the 
one for her delay, and on the other for his demand. 

And now, with that studied avoidance of ceremony, which sometimes 
the more clearly betrays the very purpose it labours to disguise, he 
abruptly entered the room. Ill-concealed surprise, or perhaps, better 
assumed respect, had occasioned the family party to rise, but their 
visiter manifesting no other inclination to the conventional salutations 
of a first meeting, than though he had quitted the room only ten 
minutes before, with his hat pressed over his eyes, and a large paper 
bundle under his arm, growled, or gurgitated out, ‘* Eh—how ?— 
what’s this—fire almost out. Eh! young lady!” which speech, by 
the direction of his offuscate eyes, might probably have been intended 
for Caroline. 

Poor girl! the tears were already starting in hers, for the play was 
verily brought to an abrupt conclusion, and a sorry entertainment. to 
conclude. 

‘Indeed, Mr. Dowgate,” observed the lady of the house; ‘‘ had we 
been aware of your intended visit, you would have found us better 
bi to receive you; but I trust we shall be more comfortable pre- 
sently.” 

Whatever annoyance Mrs. Howard might have felt, it was altogether 
on her husband’s account, for she was one of the sweetest women in 
the world, bearing, in many respects, a strong resemblance to Mrs. 
Booth, though I fear she had not quite the understanding of ‘‘ Amelia.” 

Howard, who was in fact nearly as ready to cry as Caroline herself, 
with corrugate brow now eonsigned Parolles to the “shelf” (where I 
have reason to believe he has been suffered to remain from that day to 
this), and not without some effort, added, 

‘‘Mr. Dowgate will of course dine, my love—so pray give your 
directions accordingly ;” but the said Mr. Dowgate having about an 
equal contempt for receiving as giving civilities, saw no sufficient rea- 
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son for reply, but taking out his papers, began making some sundry 
pencil memorandums thereon—so true it is 


Privileged Persons. 


“‘ Some fretful tempers wince at ev'ry touch, 
You either do too little or too much.” 


“It is better to be damned than annihilated,” so thought a certain 
Calvinistic divine; but unhappy Howard seemed truly an example of 
both ; for the demon which had invaded the precincts of his social 
happiness, had rendered him less than nothing in his own esteem. He 
felt his nobler parts abased, and looking upwards, descried not the 
eagle, but the reptile at the summit. 

*“‘ Well, ma’am,” exclaimed Dowgate, not deigning to raise his eyes 
from his paper, or stop the operation of his blunted pencil. ‘ Well, 
ma’am, I give you joy on the opportunities you find for pleasure and 
idleness. J cannot meet with them—J can’t be idle—J can’t afford it; 
but as for you, like the boy and his sweets with a bad tooth, nothing 
will counsel you. You won’t, however, deny an old gentleman your 
pity for having something to do—something to do?” On concluding 
which address he turned to the floor, whereon were scattered sundry 
sabulous-looking packages, and commenced untying the same. The 
contents, viz., pieces of rock-crystal, felspar, moonstones, and various 
specimens of tufa, he afterwards ranged on the table, still grumbling 
again and again, ‘* something to do.” 

“Qh! sir,” replied Howard, with attempted good-humour, ‘“ every 
one is the best judge of his own felicity—there were three hundred 
opinions amongst the ancients respecting the summum bonum, in 
which perhaps neither your practice nor ours may have found a place.” 
But this flourish might altogether have been suppressed, for cousin 
Dowgate paid no greater attention to it than a man, on hearing the 
compliments of another requested to his wife at parting. 

The debris of the late family dinner supplied an extemporaneous re- 
past, and Howard, who was doggedly supplying a bottle of stout old 
gentlemanly port-wine, had not so completely withdrawn his ideas from 
the poet, but that he thought the fate of Stephano and Trinculo would 
be the best dessert in the world for his newly-arrived guest. ) 

But Howard now quitted the room—perhaps the house—on the 
pavement of Mortimer-street, to undergo the pains and penalties of 
self-reproach, and digest the wholesome lesson of his accusing con- 
science. ‘‘ See the issue of my sloth!” cried he, 


‘* Of spending comes want, of want comes theft, 
And of theft comes hanging.” 


‘« And that not the worst,” continued he in his own dull prose; ‘ but I 
must take my ghostly monition from this priest of Mammon.” 

The Mortimer-street ménage was confused and unhinged from top to 
bottom. A faithful asthma, which had for some years attached itself 
to cousin Dowgate, rendered it necessary he should me no higher than 
one of the drawing-rooms ; and having a strange disaffection for music, 
little Emma’s master appointed for ten o’clock the next morning, was to 
have notice of absence; while young Peregrine, who had taken 
nothing from the old growler but a harsh baptismal name, was ex- 
2un2 
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pected the whole of the said following day, to renounce the devil and 
all his works, by running on vexatious errands for his god-papa. 

Dowgate, who had by this time finished his repast, whereof, so far 
from vouchsafing a preference for any particular dish, he had in fact 
demolished the whole of them, now rose up, and having emptied the 
remaining contents of a wet, shaggy great-coat on the table—namely, 
a mispair of worsted hose, a striped flannel-nightcap, and part of a 
stale bun, carried the same towards the fireplace, and widely spread- 
ing it across two chairs before the kindling coals, totally excluded 
every evidence of a blaze from his patient hostess, and the dejected 
Caroline. 

‘* Pray,” said he, addressing himself to neither lady in particular, 
“can any one inform me whether Mr. Groutinquartz has been here 
to-day ?’ 

‘* Groutinquartz!” replied Mrs. Howard. 

‘Pray can any one inform me whether Mr. Groutinquartz has been 
here to-day ?” a second time doggedly, said Dowgate. 

‘*T am sure not, sir,” answered Mrs. Howard, ‘I should have heard 
had any friend of yours inquired for you.” 

‘Good little man, Groutinquartz,” continued he; ‘‘ known him 
many years—useful little man—collects minerals for me—always at 
work, running over the town all day—knocked up now and then—will 
call here when he’s tired—will suit poor Groutinquartz, that.”” Having 
said which, he deigned to say no more; but solacing the irritation of 
his head after a very familiar fashion, deliberately pulled his nightcap 
close upon his gray eyes, and began inspecting his geological deposits, as 
unconscious of the family presence, for the rest of the evening, as any 
worthy magistrate of a street case before him, after the Zimes news- 
paper has been once put into his hands. 

The apartment now became unendurably warm, and the steam fast 
rising from the toasting great-coat, created a kind of vapour-bath, in 
which, though old Dowgate, submitting like GEson to the remedy of 
Medea, might have placed considerable faith, as regarded his asthma, 
was particularly unacceptable to the ladies, until their forbearance 
oozing, like Acre’s courage, from the palms of their hands, they made 
a last effort to escape. 

Persecuted and perplexed as she was, the temper of Mrs. Howard 
underwent nochange. She was willing still to endure, because she had 
hitherto endured—perhaps with some faint hope that sdoner or later, 
out of the abundance of his means, cousin Dowgate might extend to 
little Peregrine something further than distinguished him at the bap- 
tismal font; but when, on meeting her husband, a look bordering on 
ferocity, was the welcome which awaited her, her heart verily did sink, 
and she burst into tears. But Howard, like a thousand husbands be- 
fore him, having committed some unprovoked offence, made the atone- 
ment of, ‘* Dearest, forgive me—I was wrong,” and the expiatory and 
condonative operation of the lips being interchanged, one hundred tears 
precisely were dried up by a single kiss ! 

Howard now considered the administration of his household affairs 
as much delegated during the stay of cousin Dowgate, as a commander 
his ship when once in the hands of his pilot, and awaited with sullen- 


ness the result of the following day. 
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Ata few minutes before seven o’clock, and considerably more before 
daylight, an intolerable fume of tobacco penetrated every room in the 
house. Papa, mamma, Caroline, Peregrine, all the inmates, in fact, 
were nearly choked in their beds; and, unfortunately a thick, golden 
fog rendering very doubtful any relief by means of the windows, they 
were induced to show a preference for the disease rather than the 
remedy, and enter into a compromise with a family fit of coughing. 

This matin inhalement had been for some time past recommended to 
cousin Dowgate for his troublesome asthma, and certainly not recome 
mended without the fairest trial, for dearly did he love Virginia, and 
in the present indulgence of his passion, was as oblivious of his gentle 
hostess and the sweet Caroline, as though he had never heard of the ex- 
istence of either. 

This was too much even for the apathy of Howard—he sprang at 
once into a hero, and resolved, on explaining himselfwith no ambiguity 
to cousin Dowgate, to rid himself at once and for ever of the ignominy 
under which he had so long laboured. 

Hastily, therefore, completing his toilet, he descended from his sleep- 
ing-apartment, and with praiseworthy firmness, awaited a recounter with 
this inveterate buccaneer on his domestic seas. One of the servant-maids 
at the moment approaching, he inquired after his guest of the past night. 

“The gentleman, sir,” replied the girl, with some perturbation. 
‘‘ had a large basin of hot milk at six o'clock, and a little rum, quite 
hot, sir, for he was wery pos'tive about that—and arterwards smoked 
for an hour or two, till he went out.” 

‘“* Went out!” ejaculated her master. 

** Yes, sir, he’s been out some time; and how we're to get into the 
dining-parlour, I can’t a tell, seeing the old gentleman has locked the 
door, and put the key in his pocket.” 

‘* Impossible! Mr. Dowgate! impossible!’ was the next form of 
Howard’s ejaculation. 

‘¢ Why the thing is, sir,” continued the girl, ‘‘ he was very peticklar 
about them ’ere bits o’ stones and dried frogs as he brought with him 
last night ; that shouldn’t be shoved about, touched, nor the like, so I 
fancy he’s locked the door to mind all safe.” 

Such was the morning state of things in Mortimer-street. The da- 
mask drawing-room had been converted into a sleeping and smoking 
apartment—the family parlour, declared in a state of blockade, with 
annoyances en attendant thick as musquitoes, for cousin Dowgate had 
been duly gazetted one of the “ privileged order!” a man whose best 
virtue would have afforded him no inconsiderable claims to a home in 
Botany Bay. ' 

Manfully resolved on mounting still heavier guns for the reception of 
“The Cousin Dowgate,” Howard now passed the intervening time in 
arranging his formidable attack. The enemy, however, hove not in 
sight until the day was somewhat advanced, for it was near five o’clock 
before the old outlaw’s knock indicated his return. 

A querulous growl, which speedily succeeded, could not be mis- 
taken, and Howard distinctly heard the parlour-door unlocked. With 
the measured step of injured pride, and an aspect of the boldest de- 
fiance, he entered the apartment, and being about to address himself to 
Mr. Dowgate (who, of course extended him not the slightest notice), an 
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almost indescribable little figure jumping forward, advanced with a 
multitude of bows, grins, shrugs, and grimaces, not very unlike a well- 
remembered kangaroo at Exeter Change, and in this wise saluted the 
astonished master of the family. 

Howard recoiled with real amazement, but the grotesque evolutions 
of the small stranger, by no means abating, were far too irresistible 
even for the sore gravity of Howard himself, and be forthwith burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

“ Eh-—what—what? Mr. Howard there? How do you do, sir?” 
gurgled the old Algerine; “ ’fraid I closed your own gates upon you 
this morning,” added he, tenderly examining the petrifaction of a 
lizard’s tail ; ‘* but always guard against servants and children. There— 
there—that’ll do—sit down, Groutinquartz—sit down, I tell you. 
Valuable friend of mine, Mr. Howard—walked beyond Hampstead this 
morning and back, to look at some tufa specimens—take pot-luck with 
us to-day—off myself by the mail at night.” Which speech, doled out 
in disjointed snatches, offering something in the form of apology for 
the past affront, completely disarmed Howard of all his vaunted hosti- 
lity, and a second time he laughed with childish glee at the pigmy 
apparition before him. 

The lot of this diminutive object was indeed among the hardest of 
humanity. Miserably poor and in a strange land, subsisting chiefly on 
wages which, hardly earned, were still made to pass under the deno- 
mination of gratuities. He had now but one acquaintance in the 
world, and he, Dowgate; who, as he never missed an opportunity of 
reminding his client that all he had in the world was owing to his pa- 
tron, so would he never be persuaded to admit his dependant could 
by any means become creditor for the wear and tear of his poor, 
weakly frame. 

This little being, nearly as ignorant as the dirt he trod, had collected 
out of It a vast variety of trash and rubbish, under the denomination of 
curious phenomena of the earth, in which pursuit he was unremit- 
tingly engaged between Barnet and London, and by an employer, upon 
nearly equal terms with the science of natural history, as himself. 

Groutinquartz was about four feet some inches high, and proportion- 
ably thin. A hard lot, and sixty years at the back of a spare habit of 
body, had rendered his person most curiously diminutive; and his 
scant but lengthy locks, falling over a furrowed visage, almost equally 
pale, rendered him still more curiously singular. He exhibited, how- 
ever, great vivacity ; and an unceasing smirk on his countenance, bor- 
dering on a laugh, which very naturally might have led one to believe 
that, despite of all, he was a merry and contented being. 

His dress was also singular, being a green coat of those dimensions, 
which sufficiently indicated his claim to it had been by reversionary in- 
terest. In the collar, his head was nearly buried, and by the tail, his 
heels altogether shadowed, whilst the operation he persisted in, of 
forcing up his superabundant sleeves, rendered him the most restless 
little animal that imagination could form. With a Spartan contempt 
for seasons, he rejoiced likewise in a pair of well-bleached nankeen 

ntaloons, the knees of which clearly indicated how lately he had 

n engaged in his geological researches. 

The author of his harmless existence, had been a Russian aide-de 
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camp, who, in the exemplary proceedings of the year 1772, having, 
with a stratocratic “ privilege,” forcibly appropriated the person of a 
young Polish female, after submitting her native village to the flames, 
‘* whirled her off, a prey to fortune ;” on the éonfession of which suffer- 
ings she was sentenced to receive a certain number of lashes, which 
penalty having been duly satisfied, Providence at length brought her to 
the shores of England, which she reached just in time enough to expire, 
having first produced a son. 

This little citizen of the world after a very few weeks, being turned 
out upon his native inheritance, scrambled on tolerably well, until in 
one inhospitable winter, being detected by a night authority nearly 
frozen to death, and not a button either within or without his pockets, 
received the reanimating warmth of a blow upon the sconce, of which, 
the state of his intellects will bear meek, but certain evidence to the 
latest hour of his life. 

It will be only necessary further to remark here, that, at some subse- 
quent period, he fell into the hands of a Portuguese lapidary, in whose 
service he verily did labour, many and many a hard season, at the re- 
compense of a bare rescue from starvation. But his employer having 
long carried on certain dealings not very beneficial to the revenue, had 
sundry reasons for believing the little Pole still retained a greater frac- 
tion of intelligence than was quite safe to the flourishing state of his oc- 
cult science. A plea for his dismissal was not long wanting; for hearing 
not many days afterwards of the committal of two Poles to Newgate, 
on suspicion of having stolen a loaf on Lord Mayor’s Day, he forthwith 
turned his present encumbrance into the streets, without deigning to 
enter into any further explanation on the matter. 

A wanderer again was the poor despised Groutinquartz, and surely 
no bark was ever so buoyantly tossed on as dark a sea. Accident at 
Jength threw him under the notice of old Dowgate—no two individuals 
could be better met;—the forsaken was willing, honest, and nimble, 
though now passed his half-century, and so miserably poor, as to glow 
under the penthouse of a miser’s pity. Dowgate was in the habit of 
journeying from Barnet to London, in which latter he had always a 
vast variety of small matters in operation, in all of which the little 
Groutinquartz was his fly-wheel. In these mineralogical pursuits he was 
invaluable ; for, though knowing absolutely nothing of the science, he yet 
knew quite enough for Dowgate’s purpose--for, to have known any 
thing, would have been for to transcend the erudition of his master. 

But to return. The unexpected introduction of this grotesque 
stranger, with the notice Dowgate had given of his own departure for 
that evening, induced Howard once more to forbear. His wife was 
quite happy—she had marked the restoration of his composure, and as 
this was the only question that ever occupied her thoughts, Mrs. Howard 
was once again perfectly happy. 

Dinner being served, the reappearance of the ladies was a fresh 
challenge to the fantastic homage of the little unknown ! "T'was long since 
he had been in such good company, and their presence provoked live- 
lier expressions of rapture and respect, than he had previously displayed ; 
while cousin Dowgate, with a countenance rigid as the fossil he coveted, 
snarled as he took his seat; and under such auspices the repast began. 
With amiable ingenuity he repeatedly inquired for those rarities which 
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were not at table, and blessed the viands which were already before 
him, after his own peculiar fashion. A small thermometer, his pocket 
companion, he had placed near to him, which ever and anon he was 
pleased to consult, and no sooner was the business of the table fairly 
commenced, than his tacit oracle indicated the defection of one degree. 
Coals were hereupon called for—when, with the activity of a harlequin, 
le petit étranger slipped from his chair, and bore away the brazen scuttle 
for the supply in question. 

“ Your favourite study, Mr. Dowgate, is one which has afforded a 
world of speculation respecting the early history of this wondrously 
regenerated earth of ours,” observed Howard. ‘* The science of 
minerals —” 

“Ay, ay, sir—you are perfectly right,” interrupted his privileged 
relative; ‘‘ but tis to labour and perseverance that we owe all our 
knowledge—mark that, sir—hear that, Mr. Howard. No—no—we 
can’t plough with the race-horse, Mr. Genius.—There was your mother, 
madam,” continued he, turning to Mrs. Howard, as though willing to 
divide his affront equally between man and wife, “there was your mo- 
ther, madam, a well-informed and intelligent woman —devoted to 
science too—I much doubt, Mrs. Howard, whether you will ever have 
half the information of your mother.” 

‘“« Pardon me, if I think otherwise,” responded his host. ‘‘ Indeed 
I believe that lady ignorant of nothing worth acquiring but one, and 
which, strange to say, is known to all the world ‘ save herself.’ 

‘* Ay! what's that, sir?” 

‘“‘ Her own goodness and native beauty 

“Come, sir, make not a pigeon-house of your dwelling,” fulminated 
Dowgate. ‘I always suspect a man who offers these idle pleasantries 
to his own wife—a sure token he is about to impose on her. A grain 
of honesty is doubly wholesome, if not half as palatable.” 

‘* A doctrine so rigidly observed by some, sir,” said Howard, with 
marked asperity, “‘ that they treat their friend with the same ceremony 
they would a dog,” which sentiment cousin Dowgate appeared so fully 
to appreciate, that no sooner was it uttered, than turning his back upon 
his host, and throwing his feet on the chair so timidly occupied by the 
gracile figure of Groutinquartz, that he was expelled therefrom with 
the airiness of a feather—nor was it strange,—for like a feather he 
— long been accustomed to float on the vapours of this moral pes- 
tilence, 

Caroline, whose pity had kept pace with her attention—and both fol- 
lowed the meteorlike flittings of this Polar body—had endeavoured, 
during the whole repast, to improve the brief snatch of joy, which 
niggard chance had thrown in his way, by personal kindness and atten- 
tion. Gratitude beamed in his eye, and his desolate heart was near 
bursting with emotion. 

Surely of all evil, the sorest is the abuse of blessings. Dowgate 
had, indeed, value for his wealth; but it was rather for the power it 
opened of doing evil, than the opportunities it handed of extending 
good, while the victim of his daily tyranny, this poor despised foreigner, 
glowed at this moment with a touch of joy far beyond the purchase of 
weightier hoards than his. 

The time was now approaching for Dowgate’s departure, and as 
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though anxious the interval should be employed in every possible il- 
lustration of the ‘‘ Privileged man,” there was scarcely an annoyance, 
verbal or practical, not set in motion for the purpose. 

He had resumed his ‘ devoirs” to his first love, “‘ Virginia,” but 
would on no account consent to the retirement of his second cousin, 
Sophia—she was therefore compelled to bear company with her de- 
tested rival. The room which had at first been a little too cold, was 
now not a little too hot. Caroline was ignorant of the elements of one 
thing, Emma, the rudiments of another, and as to Peregrine, his spon- 
sor would have had the pedagogue’s rod like that of Aaron, turning into 
blood every thing it touched. . 

Groutinquartz, who at this moment, with greater flexibility of limb 
than tongue, was making known the gratitude within him, had sudden 
notice from his tyrant to ‘* prepare !”—as electric a summons, as that 
of Blue Beard himself, and instantaneously commenced collecting and 
binding together some newly-acquired substances for enriching the 
Barnet museum. Howard contemplating the while, one certain speci- 
men, Dowgate had never been able to overmatch, namely the petri- 
faction he carried under his left bosom. Mentally he declaimed, 


“ Think on your own decrepid age ; and know 
That day, by Nature’s possibility, 
Cannot be far from hence, when you must leave 
Those wealthy hoards that you so basely loved, 
And carry nothing with thee, but the guilt 
Of impious getting— 
The privilege that rich men have in evil, 
Is, that they go unpunished to the devil.”* 


The shaggy great-coat was again introduced, and as it had been well 
aired on the preceding night, before the identical fire then blazing, it 
was well fitted for service ; a point on which Dowgate appeared not to 
have the slightest doubt, for with the assistance of Groutinquartz, poised 
on a chair, he presently enveloped himself therewith, and at the same time 
pulling over his eyes the nightcap of many colours, filled for the last 
time his goblet with wine. He was now ready to depart, but having so 
many matters in commission for his faithful Pole, and such a variety of 
little fossil acherontic strangers for the museum, 

“ Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog,” 
he was on the outward side of the parlour-door, before he bethought 
himself of one benison, for either his good kinswoman Sophia, or her 
husband, Edward. 

‘‘ Fare you well, madam—fare you well, sir!” he at length vouch- 
safed—valedictory words, in sooth, but set to a growl most inbarmoni- 
ous. Howard could in vain forbear a smile, for cousin Dowgate 
handled a civility, as a saltatory bear a rosebud; not “ using all 
gently.” Already was the old votary of self on the staircase, attended 
by the whole family, anxious enough “ to speed the parting guest.” 
Poor Groutinquartz !—fidelity to his employer tied him fast at the heels 


of Dowgate, as he bore away his heterogeneous baggage to the hack- 
ney-coach, but his meek gratitude towards those who had afforded him 
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* May’s ‘‘ Old Couple.” 
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the shelter of one hour, rose copiously at his eyes. Howard, who had 
been watching an opportunity for his purpose, now seized it, and slip- 
ping a piece of gold into the poor foreigner’s convulsed hands, im- 
mediately escaped, or the grateful creature would have thrown himself 
at his feet. 

Dowgate, leaning heavily on the boy Peregrine’s shoulder, as he de- 
scended, grumbled out much wholesome advice, insisting earnestly 
that idleness was the root of all evil, and giving him a salute on the 
head, of that equivocal nature, somewhat between the playful and the 
spiteful, tendered him the further gratuity of the identical fraction of 
stale bun, which has already made its appearance in this history. And 
now straining himself into the coach, by both his arms, with so weighty 
an exertion, as nearly to pull it over on the pavement, ‘‘ Mr. How- 
ard! Mr. Howard !” roared he, as he took his seat, ‘* I’ve long thought 
something should be done with that lad, Peregrine—that lad, Pere- 
grine, sir, Something must be done with hin—something ought to be 
done with him.” And then turning to his little nervous companion, 
and bidding him be quiet, he threw himself back, still roaring, as he 
pulled up the glass, ‘“‘ That lad, Peregrine, Mr. Howard—something 
ought to be done with him.” But the wheels were now in motion—and 
the two specimens of humanity still open to the observation of the 
curious. 

Firmly resolved, as Howard had declared himself, on putting a stop 
to these unconscionable visitations, old Dowgate still continued to main- 
tain his ‘‘ privilege” on as many subsequent occasions as he thought 
proper ; and to this hour would have done so, but for an event far more 
peremptory than any sentence of Howard, namely, the old gentleman’s 
death. He had for some months past taken it into his head, that a 
relationship by blood existed between himself and a north country 
landed proprietor of very considerable estates, whose name was Dog- 
gett; and being anxious posterity should have as little doubt on the 
fact as himself, he bequeathed the whole of his worldly savings to Mr. 
Doggett, as aforesaid—a gentleman, whose only knowledge of the tes- 
tator, was through the contents of his will. In justice, however, to 
Dowgate’s sense of obligation, his very last words were—‘‘ Something 
ought to be done with that boy, Peregrine.” 

Groutinquartz is still living—and though at a very advanced age, 
and nearly blind, is cheerful and happy. Caroline had been some years 
married ; and out of the plenitude of her means (for her husband was 
rich in gold as goodness), had become a faithful and willing almoner to 
the guileless foreigner—in fact, the lady has often declared that, could 
she be induced to acknowledge a “ privileged” acquaintance, he would 
unquestionably be poor Groutinquartz. 
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- THE WIDOW MARRIED 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Cuarp. XXVIII. 


4&4 SLIGHT AND RAPID SKETCH OF MR. ALLEN O’DONAGOUGH’S SUC- 
CESSYUL SCHEMES FOR INCREASING HIS ACQUAINTANCE—THE HEART 
OF PATTY HARDENS.ITSEL¥ TOWARDS JACK——THE HUBERT FAMILY 
RETURN TO BERKELEY SQUARE, AND ARE VISITED BY THEIR RE- 
LATIONS—MORE OLD FRIENDS. | 7 


We must not linger to watch every circumstance by which Mr; 
O’Donagough was led, or rather by which he led. himself, into precisely 
the position which he desired to fill, in the motley mosaic of London 
society. He kept his Parisian model well in view, and well too did he 
manage. all the turnings and windings, the sketchings and shadings 
necessary to the production of a perfect copy. During the two years 
that General Hubert’s family remained abroad, he and his lady between 
them, had contrived to make a circle of acquaintance the most hetero 
geneous, perhaps, that ever met together in a London drawing-room, 
which, on the score of variety, is saying a good deal for it. 

More, perhaps, for the purpose of maintaining his influence over Sir 
Henry Seymour, by showing how easy it was for him to betray the 
foolish secret which the young man so pertinaciously desired to keep; 
than any particular wish for their society, Mr. O’Donagough had 
taken especial pains to make the acquaintance of Sir Edward-and Lady 
Stephenson; an ambitious project in which he was greatly assisted by 
the gentle Lady Stephenson’s wish not to appear pag ptr ape: 
the near relations of her dear sister Agnes. e ‘gay wealthy 
Frederic too, and not a few more of an equally elevated station in 
society, were frequently not displeased at finding card-tables and high 
stakes in a private drawing-room, though he, and they too, might have — 
felt considerable repugnance to having their names quoted as frequenters — 
of gaming clubs. 

Lord Mucklebury, and his free-and-easy son also, not unfrequently 
amused themselves in the receiving-rooms of Curzon-street, while Sir 
Henry Seymour, seeing the statements of O’Donagough ting his 
family connexion with the Huberts and Stephensons so fully proved, 
fell completely into the snare that was laid for him, and little as he 
liked his society, became the frequent guest of the man whose feelings 
of friendly good-will were so extremely important to him. Happy, in- 
deed, did he often think himself at being able, at the risk of losing his 
money, perhaps, but with a certainty of enjoying an excellent rubber, 
to escape from the affectionate friendship of Mrs. O'Donagough, and 
the still moré oppressive coquetries of her daughter. A multitude of 
Others, whose names are of no importance to the narrative, were also 
gradually added to the O’Donagough list of acquaintance, till, by de- 
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, their sotrées became actually crowded, while the quiet master of 

e mansion kept his station with great constancy in the small third 
room, with his faithful Foxcroft ever hovering near him, but his partie 
de 3 varying as occasion required. The great game he was playing 
at this time, without referring to any particular stakes, whether at whist 
or piquet, was too important to permit any considerations of minor 
economy to interfere with it. His rooms were splendidly lighted; strong 
coffee, excellent liquers, and abundant ices, were pre distributed ; 
and though Mrs. O’Donagough, in the ecstacy of finding herself so 
immensely important a personage, did sometimes exceed both in dress 
and demeanour the ordinary bounds of sober elegance; yet, on the 
whole, she was by no means an inefficient partner in the concern. She 
was indefatigable in her efforts to increase her circle of acquaintance, 
and what with her handsome house, showy carriage, magnificent dress, 
and universally recognised auntship to Mrs. General Hubert, these 
efforts were more successful than those who knew Mrs. O’Donagough 
best, would have deemed possible. Her watchful husband, therefore, 
was, on the whole, exceedingly well contented, and still continued to 
think that “‘ his Barnaby” was as well qualified to fill the splendid 
station in which her good fortune had placed her, as any lady he knew, 
Not that he was blind to the species of gratification enjoyed in her 
society by Lord Mucklebury, his son, and some others of the same 
stamp; but as he perceived that many of 


“ Those who came to laugh, remained to play,” 


- understood what he was about too well to quarrel with any of 
em. 

In this manner, and with a degree of success which soon removed from 
his own mind every fear lest his bold project should fail, Mr. O’Dona- 
gough went on with a steady, quiet, unruffled, exterior of respectability, 
which very effectually concealed all that it was necessary for his in- 
terest should be hidden. 

Few, or rather none of those who were not professionally interested 
in the fact, were aware how deep were the stakes nightly played for in 
Mr. O’Donagough’s drawing-room. For if it happened that some rich, 
but luckless novice became a victim, the lamented adventure was always _ 
made to appear as something purely accidental, as to its extent, and 
merely the consequence of the temporary excitement of the parties 
which ‘ really was very foolish, and must not happen again.” 

Such was the prosperous state of the O’Donagough affairs, when the 
interval destined to Montagu Hubert’s itinerant studies between school 
ea college being over, the general and his family returned to Eng- 
and. 

Sharp was the sparkle of Mrs. O’Donagough’s still unextinguished: 
eye, when, as she sipped her coffee and luxuriantly enjoyed the columns 
of the Morning Post, she came upon the following paragraph : 

‘* Arrived at their mansion in Berkeley-square, Lieutenant General 
Hubert, his lady, and suite.” . 

“That's delightful!” she exclaimed; ‘I declare to heaven that I 
shall have almost every thing I want and wish in the world, if I do but 
get Agnes and the general here only just to witness one of our best 
nights! and that crooked-back little aunt Betsy too! It is not very 
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likely that.she should see it, but she'll hear of it, Donny, won’t ‘she? 
Don’t you enjoy the idea of it?” , 

“* To tell you the truth, my dear, I do not care one single straw about 
it,” replied Mr. O’Donagough. ‘A year ortwo ago, indeed, when our 
circumstances were different, that is, I mean, before we were quite 
settled, I certainly thought that it was important, for Patty’s sake par- 
ticularly, that we should be on good terms with these Huberts,—but 
now, it surely can make no difference whatever—and her presentation 
at St. James’s you know, is all settled already.” 

‘ You may cry down my relations as much as you please,” replied his 
highly-incensed lady, ‘but you are monstrously mistaken, and that I 
can tell you,.sir, if you fancy that the name of Hubert is of no im- 

rtance to us; often and often, when | have said not a word about it, 

have seen its effect—I know not how it may be in your back drawing- 
room set, Mr. Allen O’Donagough, but this [ do know, that half, if not 
all the very best people in my front one, have been got at by means of 
their knowing that Agnes was my niece. And as to going to court, you 
may depend upon it that I shall no¢ go, notwithstanding all Lady Susan 
Deerwell’s kindness, without taking care to know that Mrs. General 
Hubert will be at the same drawing-room. Of course, Elizabeth will 
be presented this year, and it will be extremely advantageous that the 
cousins should be presented at the same time; it will read so well in the 
papers !—and it is so easy to get it in, you know.” 

‘“‘ You are a clever creature, my Barnaby, and I am not going to 
deny it,” said her husband, with a complacent smile, “ I only meant 
to observe that we had gone on very well during the last two years.” 

‘‘ Well? thank God we have! I am sure I am ready enough to 
acknowledge that ;—but still, if you please, Donny, we will not cut 
the Huberts.” 

‘* By no means, my dear,—I have no such intention; quite the con- 
trary; indeed, I would rather you should leave cards there than not, it 
will be more civil ” 

This condescending assurance was quite sincere. Mr. Allen O’Dona- 
gough really had no objection to his lady’s visiting General Hubert’s 
family ; nevertheless, it was equally true that he did not care one single 
straw about it. On first setting off on the bold and ambitious course 
he was now pursuing, he had seized with a masterly hand upon every 
object that could help its progress, but now, feeling himself completely 
afloat, he rather feared impediment than hoped for assistance, from a 
too-near contact with those around him; and though not insensible to 
the eligibility of Patty’s having such cousins, and his lady such a niece, 
he was not at all desirous of admitting General Hubert to any very close 
degree of intimacy. 

Such being the prosperous state of her papa, it can hardly be 
doubted that the state of Miss Patty was prosperous too; and to a cer- 
tain degree it certainly was so. She was dressed as smartly as she 
could possibly desire ; had carte blanche as to the invitations she might 
wish to give to her friend Matilda; drove in an open barouche with her 
mamma in the park every Sunday, and in all fashionable streets during 
eyery other day; and finally, was permitted to flirt as much as she 
liked, with any body and every body. All this was very delightful, yet 
Patty was not quite pesos f nevertheless. By degrees she brought 
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herself to acknowledge that Jack was neither more nor less than a good- 
for-nothing false-hearted fellow, who had never intended really and 
truly to marry her, and who in his heart cared more for playing 
whist, than for any thing else in the world. All this she acknowledged 
to Matilda, though to both mother and father she still persisted that she 
had been e to him, quite entirely engaged to him, but that she 
did not much care whether it came to any thing or not. Of this state- 
ment her papa did not believe a single word, though he never.for a 
moment hinted his incredulity either to herself or any one else. What 
Mrs. O’Donagough’s opinion on the subject might have been, it was not 
80 easy to say; because, on some occasions, she did not scruple to de- 
clare (as in the case of Lord Mucklebury), that she believed the en- 
gagement was still going on, though Patty was such acoquettish young 
thing that she should not be at all surprised if she turned round and 
changed her mind any day. While to others, particularly to all young 
men of rank or fortune, she stated confidentially that such an engage- 
ment had existed, but that it was clear to her that her dear girl began 
to doubt her own feelings on the subject, in which case nothing on earth 
would ever induce her, or her beloved Mr. O’D., to utter a word that 
might influence her; for, excellent as the conmexion was, they were 
_ determined on this, and every other occasion, to let their only 

rling consult her own pure heart, and nothing else! ~ 

In the midst of all this contradictory variety, Patty, while endea- 
vouring to look mysterious to both father and mother, and saying little 
on the subject to either, took to hating Jack in her very heart of hearts 
most thoroughly and sincerely, and she would have gone very consider- 
able lengths, as she confessed to her friend, to plague him as he de- 
served. A feeling in no degree less hostile had, also, very naturally 
supplied, in the breast of the tender Matilda, the place of all other 
sentiments towards Mr. Foxcroft; and it is probable that nothing but 
their wholesome fear of Mr. O’Donagough kept either fair one within 
the bounds of moderate rudeness, whenever their faithless swains ap- 
proached them. Nevertheless Patty had her flirtations, and Miss Ma- 
tilda did her very best to have hers too, so that there was not wanting 
between them a constant fund of confidential secrets which nourished 
and sustained their friendship in all its pristine warmth and purity. 

Having ascertained the affronting indifference of her husband re- 
specting General and Mrs. Hubert, Mrs. O’Donagough called him not 
again to her councils respecting them, but quietly settled in her own 
mind how to indulge herself, by fully displaying to them, and to all 
their daughters and sons, the spectacle of her greatness. 

Amongst other simulations of prosperous manners adopted by the 
prosperous adventurer and his family, was their ignorance and inde- 

dence of each other’s occupations and engagements before dinner. 
Mrs, O’Donagough was blessed by having at her command one of the 
most showy carriages in London. Arms embellished by a prodigious 
number of splendid quarterings adorned the panels, the hammercloth 
hung stiff with embroidery of the same, blinds of crimson-silk aided the 
glowing complexions within, and tags, tassels, and silver lace, deco- 
rated those without. Let those who best know Mrs. O’Donagough, 
judge what her feelings were in driving. to the door of Mrs. Hubert im 
an equipage as this. 
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- With care and skill, she chose that hour for her visit at which ladies 
are most certainly visible at home; namely, the interval between the 
two o’clock luncheon, and the three o'clock sortie for shopping. 

Mrs. O’Donagough watched with some emotion the colloquy between 
the servants at the door, but all her doubts and fears were speedily put 
to the rout by the throwing wide the door of her carriage, and the pre- 
sentation of the arm that was to assist in her descent from it. 

‘‘ You will sit in the carriage, and wait for us, my dears,” said the 
swelling lady, with condescending dignity to the two Miss Perkinses, 
who occupied the back of the carriage. 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am! we shall be quite amused, I’m sure,” returned 
Miss Matilda. : 

‘‘ Pray do not think of us!” meekly ejaculated her sister. 

‘‘ No, no, no,—of course not, my déar; you will do very well, I dare, 
say; take care about drawing up and down the windows. What do 
you poke that beautifully-laced pocket-handkerchief into your bag for, 
Patty? I did not buy it for that, I promise you.” 

‘¢ And that’s true, and no lie,” said Patty, winking at her friend, as 
she prepared in her usual style to precipitate herself out of the carriage 
after her mamma, but at the same time obeying the maternal behest, 
and drawing forth the fine handkerchief with a Aourish that sent it into 
the eyes of the simpering Louisa. 

There were several persons in Mrs, Hubert’s drawing-room, when 
Mrs. and Miss O’Donagough were ushered into it. At a small table 
apart, near a window, sat two very lovely girls, each occupied before a 
little desk, one copying a page of MS, mysic, and the other drawing. 
Behind the chair of the latter stood a tall and graceful young man, 
whose head was bent forward as in the act of criticising the performance. 
He started as the servant distinctly pronounced the words *‘ Mrs. and 
Miss O’Donagough,” but did not immediately look up. 

On a sofa near a loo-table at the upper end of the room sat Mrs, 
Hubert, and beside her an elegant-looking little woman, apparently 
some few years older than herself, but whose black eyes, neatly-cut 
little features, and fine teeth still gave her a right to be called a 
woman. Ina deep chair on the opposite side of the table, another lady, 
about the same age, perbape, but infinitely less well-looking, employed. 
herself by incessantly twitching a green ribbon, which being atta to 
the collar of a poodle lapdog, occasioned from time to time a sharp 
little bark that seemed to delight her. Mrs. O’Donagough had ob- 
served a carriage waiting at the door, and the dress of these last-men- 
tioned ladies showed that it was for them it waited, and that they, too, 
were morning visiters, | 

If satin, feathers, and a profusion of the finest lace could have made 
Mrs. O’Donagough look elegant, she would have looked elegant then, 
for she was dressed like a duchess; nor was her daughter Patty much 
less splendid; and even had their names been unknown to all the 
party, their appearance was altogether such as imperiously to have com~- 
manded attention. But their names were not unknown to any indivi- 
dual there present. 

It is possible that Mrs. Hubert was not particularly delighted by this 
early visit from her remarkable aunt, but most certainly she felt con- 
siderable consolation from perceiving that her manners, though affec- 
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tionately familiar, were less vehemently caressing than-formerly. In 
fact, Mrs. O’ Donagough felt, and thanked God for the same, that there 
was no longer any occasion for it; besides, it was impossible to press 
any body to her heart now, without risking the injury of her exquisite 

let, so she only stretched out one arm as she advanced, saying with a 
good deal of her most elegant lisp, 

“‘ How do, Agnes, dear?» What an age, isn’t it? You would hardly 
know Patty, would you? How are the children ?” ; 

Mrs. Hubert stepped forward, and received the large offered hand 
very gracefully, giving a smiling. answer to each question. Patty fol- 
lowed after, and notwithstanding her anti-Hubert prejudices, stretched 
out her hand too, which was also received by Mrs. Hubert with a smile, 
while she turned her head towards two young ladies at the window, 
Saying, 

‘* Here is your cousin Martha, my: dear Elizabeth.” 

Thus called.upon, a tall, slight, lovely girl rose from the place she 

occupied, laid her pencil on her desk,.and came forward. 
-,.“ My goodness! Are you Elizabeth?” exclaimed Patty, really too 
much engaged by. staring at her, to perceive her offered hand:  ‘* Well, 
I'm sure I; should:never have known you again—I wonder if I’m as 
much altered as you ?” 

**I do not think you are at all altered,” replied Elizabeth, sitting 
down beside her. . ‘‘ But you are looking very well.” ‘ 

** Yes, Lam always very well, and you» know I have always got a 
fresh colour,” replied Patty, who was frequently apt to suspect, when 
people told her she looked well, that. they might, perhaps, be thinking 
she had helped herself to a little of her mamma’s rouge. ‘‘ Hardly any 
body has got as much colour as I have; I am’sureI often wish I hadn’t 
so much, peoplestare so. But, my goodness! is that Emily?” 

“Ohno! Emily still looks quite like a little girl; that is Miss Sey- 
mour.” » . | 

As she sajd this, the tall young man stood upright, and stepping for- 
ward, extended.a hand to Mrs. O’Donagough, while at the same time 
‘he paid, his compliments to her daughter, by inquiring very civiliy after 
her health. 

‘Soh! you are here, are you, Sir Henry? How dy’e do?” said Mrs. 
O’Donagough, thrusting a hand towards the young man over her shoul- 
der, and throwing her plumed head on one side, with a sort of lolloping 
affectation that was intended to indicate great intimacy. 

‘*] hope Mr. O’Donagough is quite well, ma’am?” said the young 
baronet, with a considerable augmentation of colour. 

Quite well, dear Seymour,” replied the great lady; ‘4I hope we 
shall see you to-night? How late we kept it up, Tuesday, didn’t we? 
But Lord Mucklebury is always so delightful !” 

While this’ was passing, the lady seated on the sofa by Mrs. Hubert, 
looked and listened. with great appearance of interest and amusement, 
but said nothing. 

At length Agnes, who had been watching her with a laughing coun- 
tenance, addressed Mrs. O'Donagough: ‘* You do not remember these 
ladies, aunt?” and as she spoke, she pointed to both her bonneted 
visiters. 

«Remember them? No really! have I ever met them before? I live 
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in such a round of company, that, upon my honour, it is perfectly im- 
ible to remember one face from another. You must excuse me, 
dies, ‘if I have the honour of your acquaintance, but I have not the 
slightest recollection of you.” : 
’ .. “My name is Henderson” said the lady on the sofa, “ but formerly - 
it was Mary Peters.” ° | 

‘‘ Mary Peters!” ejaculated the energetic Mrs. O’Donagough, almost 
with a shriek, ‘‘ Mary Peters! my own dear first husband’s own niece ! 
Gracious. Heaven! Well to be sure, this is a most extraordinary 
discovery! And this,” turning to the plain-looking, middle-aged mis- 
tress of the lapdog, ‘‘this must be, yes, to be sure, this must be 
Elizabeth ?” | : 

‘ Very true indeed, I certainly am Elizabeth,” replied the lady she 
addressed ; ‘‘ but I am sure I do not wonder at your not knowing me 
at first, for I had not the least notion who you was. I never saw any 
body grown so large in my life.” 

‘¢ You are so dreadfully thin yourself, my dear, that I have no doubt I 
do look rather large to you ;” then turning her back in a rather marked 
manner to her former ally, she addressed an almost interminable string 
of questions to her sister. : 

‘*¢ And so you are married, Mary, are you? Well! that’s well. I 
can’t say I am any great friend to old-maidism—it spoils people’s tem- 
pers. I have had three—God bless me! I mean I have had two hus- 
bands, both first-rate, quite first-rate men, in their way, and I can’t say 
I think I should have had the fine temper that I believe every body 
allows I have got, if | had remained single all my life. However, per- 
haps it is not quite civil to say so just now. Are neither of your sisters 
married, my dear Mary ?” 

: * _— yes ! Lucy has been married many years, and has a very large 
amily.” 

‘‘ Poor thing!” said Mrs. O’Donagough with a deep sigh; “then I 
do pity her! There certainly is nothing so pitiable as having a large 
family !” 

43 is it worse than being an old maid ?” said Miss Elizabeth Petes, 
with a sneer. 

‘“‘ No, my dear!” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, turning sharply round 
upon her; “‘ nothing, of course, can be so bad as that. And how is 
your mother, Mary? and your father? and James? I dare say he is 
married, isn’t he 2” | 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am, he is married also.” : 

‘‘ And what sort of style are you all living in? comfortable, I hope? 
We must not mind your being a little humdrum, if you are comfort- 
able: but let that be as it may, you must come and see me; I think 
my drawing-rooms will please you. But, dear me! how every thing 
depends upon comparison! I remember as well as if it was but yester- 
day thinking your drawing-rooms in Rodney-place quite beautiful, but 
when you come to see mine, my dear, you won’t expect me to think so 
any longer. In fact, my dear Mr. O’Donagough has so very superior 
a taste that I must not talk of comparing what he orders to any thing 
else; I really want you to see my new carriage, Agnes—it will strike 
you, I think, as something quite out of the common way.” 

Mrs. Hubert smiled, and bowed, and looked at Sir Henry Seymour, 
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and then at her lovely daughter, as if to consult them both as'to what 
her aunt was talking about, being herself quite at a loss to decide whe- 
ther she were in jest or earnest. But.she did not venture to speak for 
fear of making some blunder, and Mrs. O’Donagough, increasing every 
moment in the delightful consciousness of causing unbounded astonish- 
ment, began again. : ‘ 

‘** And pray, Agnes dear, who is that ?” she said, nodding her plumes 
in the direction of Miss Seymour; “it is not one of Frederic Stephen- 
son’s girls, is it ?” | 

‘* That young lady is Miss Seymour,” replied Mrs. Hubert, gravely. 

** A sister of yours, my dear Sir Henry, eh? Pray, introduce her,—I 
shall be quite delighted.” 

Caroline Seymour, who was several years younger than her brother, 
and one of the most timid creatures that ever existed, started up the 
moment these words were spoken, and before her brother could perform 
the ceremony demanded of him, was already, though trembling and co- 
vered with blushes, close to Mrs. O’Donagough, and extending her 
hand with an air that gave her the appearance of being eagerly impa- 
tient to maké the acquaintance. 

Mrs. Hubert looked at her with astonishment, while Elizabeth Hubert, 
not too well knowing what she herseif intended, rose also, and seizing 
the other hand of her young friend, endeavoured to draw her away, 
convinced that she was acting under some delusion, and that she 
fancied Mrs. O’ Donagough had some claim upon her acquaintance which 
it was necessary she should acknowledge. 

Elizabeth Hubert was partly right. . Poor Caroline knew that the 
terrible-looking woman before whom she stood and trembled had a 
claim upon her acquaintance, which, let her hate it ever so much, she 
would have acknowledged in church or market, in court or city, in 
public or in private. Clinging to her brother as her protector, and 
only relative, loving him beyond all things, and knowing herself, all 
childish as she was, to be his only confidante and adviser in the un- 
fortunate secret, to the preservation of which he attached so much im- 
portance; she would have knelt at the feet of Mrs. O’Donagough 
rather than offend her, for she knew but too well that this secret was in 
her keeping. 

Mrs. O’Donagough herself looked rather astonished, and though in 
her present mood she would hardly have felt a salutation from royalty 
itself more than she had a right to expect, she nevertheless had some 
consciousness that this peculiar eagerness to make her acquaintance, 
must have a peculiar cause, which, however, she was at no loss to find, 
for, after a moment’s consideration, she became persuaded that her shy 
but still enamoured brother must have enjoined it. 

‘“A very nice sweet-looking girl, indeed, Sir Henry,” said Mrs. O’Do- 
nagough, continuing to hold Caroline’s hand, as in a vice, and looking 
up in her face with a leer of playful protection; ‘‘ you may bring her 
to us whenever you will, Sir Henry. Patty, who, as you well know, 1s 
the sweetest-tempered creature in the world; will be quite delighted to 
take notice of her, and she will soon teach her not to be so terribly 
shy ; upon my honour, the dear girl trembles like an aspen-leaf. You 
must not be afraid of us, my dear—your brother, Sir Henry, you know, 
is a very old friend of ours, he and Patty, you know, are great cronies. 
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There, come, don’t quiver and quake so, as if you were talking to some 
proud stiff old empress; ask your brother if we ever stand upon cere- 
mony with him? No, no, all that is nonsense, my dear; let my style 
and station be what they may, I shall never hold myself above taking 
notice of warm-hearted affectionate young people, who are fond of us; 
and that I am quite sure you will be, as well as your brother Henry. 
Patty! make room for this dear girl on that great three-cornered chair 
that you have put yourself into—nothing like close quarters for making 
intimate acquaintance.” ' 

Thus commanded, Patty did collect her flowing gros de Naples a 
little, and Miss Seymour placed her shrinking delicate figure beside 
that of the bouncing beauty. But Patty, suddenly catching the ex- 
pression of Sir Henry’s countenance, which certainly spoke any thing 
but pleasure at the position of his sister, remembered all her injuries at 
once, and very decidedly shouldering the new friend her mother had 
bestowed upon her, exclaimed, 

“Lor! mamma! I wonder you didn’t tell her to sit in my lap.” 

‘‘ Caroline!” said Sir Henry, in a voice neither clear nor sweet, ‘I 
beg that you will not inconvenience Miss O’Donagough; place your- 
self here, if you please,” and he pushed a chair towards her as he 
spoke. 

The timid girl immediately took possession of it, and considering 
that, notwithstanding her mimosa-like shyness, she had been always 
accounted peculiarly graceful in her demeanour, she certainly looked 
more awkward and abashed than was at all intelligible. Mrs. O’Do- 
nagough laughed. 

‘¢ Sir Henry is right, Patty, isn’t he ?’’ said she. ‘‘ He wouldn’t mind 
it himself, perhaps, but [ suppose he thinks young ladies’ dresses mayn’t 
agree, whatever they do themselves—it did look a little like what we 
call riding Jolliphant in my.country, two ladies upon one horse, 
you know—and the men never approve of that. But come, Patty! 
upon my honour and life we musn’t be staying any longer. What will 
Lady Susan say if we don’t keep our appointment with her? Good bye, 
Agnes—good bye, Elizabeth—be sure you come to see me, Mary. 
What’s yourname? Henderson? Well! I shall be very glad to see 
you: of course, when a woman marries again, the relations of her first 
husband can’t be quite”so near and dear to her as a child by the second. 
But, notwithstanding that, I’ll promise to make you welcome, and my 
old friend Elizabeth here, too, though she does look a little as if she 
could not forgive my saying she was thin, and quizzing her about being 
an old maid. Forget and forgive, Elizabeth! you and I used to be 
monstrous thick, you know; and so we will again, if you'll come and 
tell me lots of Clifton gossip, as you used todo. Good bye, you dear 
little Seymour, you! she is the very picture of her brother, and he is 
such a pet with us all! Good bye, Sir Henry! don’t come down. 
There is nobody puts me into my carriage, like my own footman.” 

With these words, and a sort of circular nod, she swam out of the 
room; and Patty, with another nod, rather less circular, and infi- 
nitely less gracious, bounced after her; though not, it may be ob- 
served, without Mrs. Hubert’s allowing to herself, that though as vulgar 
as ever, the young lady had re grown extremely handsome. 
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Cuap. XXIX. 
_ MYSTERY CONSIDERABLY INCREASED BY EXPLANATION. 


For a full minute and a half after the departure of Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough and her daughter, silence the most perfect reigned in the 
drawing-room of Mrs. Hubert. The palsy of astonishment had fallen 
upon them all, with the exception of poor Sir Henry, and their powers 
of articulation seem destroyed by it. Mrs. Henderson was the first who 
recovered herself sufficiently to speak. 

“Why did you not tell me, Agnes, into what full-blown dignity your 
aunt was expanded? = Full well do I remember the sort of terror and 
trembling with which my mother used to contemplate her feathers and 
flounces at Clifton. But though the feathers and flounces remain 
much the same, the change in their august wearer is prodigious! I do 
not mean solely from her “having spread out into such startling immen- 
sity,—you had in some degree prepared me for that. But why did you 
conceal the increase of wealth and dignity which seems to have fallen 
upon her? My weak mind is perfectly overpowered.” 

‘* Not more than mine, dear Mary!” replied Mrs. Hubert, laughing, 
‘¢T do not comprehend it the least in the world. She surprised us, as 
I told you, by suddenly descending upon us at Brighton, when we all 
fancied she was safely lodged for life in Australia. But though very 
showily dressed, and perpetually assuring us her husband was a man 
of family and fortune, and a most perfect g gentleman, we never had any 
reason to believe that these statements were more strictly correct 
respecting Mr. O’Donagough’s position in life, than respecting himself ; 
he is by no means an ill-behaved person, looking more like a methodist 
parson than any thing else, but no more like a gentleman than Eliza- 
beth’s poodle; and as to their manner of living, it was very nearlv 
what you may remember my aunt’s to have been at Clifton, The car- 
riage and horses, and the footmen, are all quite new.” 

‘‘Have you known them long, Sir Henry Seymour?” said Mrs. 
Henderson, turning to the young baronet. 

** Yes,—no, no, not very long, certainly,” he replied, while his whole 
face became crimson. 

** At any rate, you seem to be treated as a most intimate friend,” ob- 
served Mrs. Hubert, looking at him with astonishment, ‘ and perhaps 
you may be able to tell, better than any of us, though we are all such 
near relations, how long Mrs. O’Donagough has lived in a fine house 
in Curzon-street, and possessed a carriage and footman to talk about.” 

‘* She certainly meets me with much familiarity,” replied the young 
man, dropping his eyes, but at the same time permitting his counte- 
nance to express no inconsiderable degree of hauteur ; ‘‘ yet,{believe me, 
I have no right to boast of knowing much about her. I have never 
known her in London but in this same house in Curzon-street, and as 
far as I know, she has always had a carriage.” 

** Well, then! all we can say, dear Mary, is that our aunt is a 
richer lady than we imagined,” said Mrs. Hubert. 

“Qh! she always told us she was very rich, you know,” said Miss 
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Peters, ‘“‘ and I remember the time when she told my poor father that 
she intended to leave all her money to us, because it came from our 
uncle Barnaby.” 

‘* Nay, Elizabeth, it cannot be Barnaby money that supports this gay 
London establishment. I remember your good uncle’s manner of 
living perfectly. . My good uncle, let me call him too, for it is impos- 
sible that any thing could be more kind and liberal than he was to me. 
But his fortune could never, I am very sure, support the style of living 
that we have been hearing of to-day.” 

‘< Js it possible, then, that the man she brought to our house, just 
before you married, Agnes, and with whom she immediately sailed for 
Australia, could have been really a man of family and fortune, as she 
says? remember the man perfectly. He was a great many years 
younger than herself, and it is hardly conceivable that he should have 
married such a woman, excepting for the sake of her fortune.” 

‘* And he was a very handsome man, too. I remember him perfectly, 
as well as you, Mary,” observed Elizabeth Peters, ‘‘ and I always sup- 
posed that he must have married aunt Barnaby, because he had no 
fortune of his own.” 

‘Mr. O’Donagough has lost his beauty since that time, Elizabeth, 
as I think you will allow, when you see him; and, I confess, I do not 
perceive any remains of it. I have not, indeed, the slightest recollection 
as to what he was like, when he made his visit in Rodney-place ; but at 
present he is any thing but well-looking,” said Mrs. Hubert. 

‘‘ T suppose a call upon my uncle Barnaby’s widow is a duty impera- 
tive upon us?” said Mrs. Henderson. ‘‘I think my mother herself 
would say so, though she was not very particularly partial to the lady, 
personally.” 

‘‘ J think you must go there, dear friend,” returned Agnes, ‘ and in 
your case this offering to propriety is easily paid. You do not live in 
London, and may therefore consider yourselves safe from any great or 
lasting annoyance. This early visit to us would, I confess, rather alarm 
me for our peace and quiet, were it not that I perceive we are no longer 
of the same importance to her as formerly. Her manner to me is en- 
tirely changed. I, as well as you, Mary, escaped without even an 
embrace, and I assure you that the time has been, since her return from 
Australia, when she has held me so long in her arms, that I almost felt 
doubtful if I should escape from them alive. My dear father, too! 
Thank Heaven! she seems altogether to have forgotten him; he is in 
very delicate health, and her vehement caresses, and unceasing atten- 
tions, fatigued him dreadfully. Besides, dear man ! he always seemed 
to think that it would be treating my mother’s memory with disrespect, 
if he were otherwise than affectionate to her sister; F have perfectly 
dreaded his returning to England, lest he should be again thrown in her 
way. But she never named him, and it is evident to me that she has 
got into a set of her own that she prefers to every other. I shall re- 
turn her call without the slightest feeling of alarm, and we can go 
together, if you like it.” : 

It is probable that Mrs. Hubert prolonged this discussion a little in 
order to give her young friend, Caroline Seymour, time to recover from 
the very evident embarrassment which the recent scene had occasioned 
her. Her brother was still hanging over her chair, and whispering 
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something that seemed like a gentle remonstrance. Elizabeth Hubert 
sat gazing at them, with a sort of painful surprise on her beautiful and 
expressive countenance, which did not escape her mother, who in her 
heart was longing even for her dearly-loved Mrs. Henderson to go, that 
she might speak to her. 

At length the visit of her old friends, who were in London only for a 
few weeks, was brought to a conclusion by Miss Peters reminding her 
sister of the necessity for their driving to some distant shop before they 
returned home to the early dinner which was to precede their going to 
the play. Sir Henry Seymour had taken his leave before, and Caro- 
line, on whose soft cheek the traces of tears were visible when she 
raised her head to bid him adieu, followed him out of the room, and had 
not since returned, so that Mrs. Hubert and her daughter were téte-d- 
tete. 

‘** What can be the reason, mamma, of Sir Henry Seymour’s permit- 
ting his sister to make the acquaintance of Mrs. O’Donagough?” said 
Elizabeth, the moment their visiters were gone. 

‘* It is, it must be, his doing and his wish. Caroline never has any 
will but his, yet it was impossible not to see her repugnance to this in- 
troduction, though she put herself forward in a way she never did 
before to meet it. What can it mean?” 

‘‘T am quite as much at a loss as you are, Elizabeth. Did Caroline 
ever mention to you her brother’s acquaintance with the O’Dona- 
goughs ?” 

‘¢ Yes, mamma; but what she said was not so much informing me of 
his acquaintance with them, as inquiring of me whether they were really 
our relations.” 

‘¢ And when was this, Elizabeth 2” 

‘* During the fortnight that Sir Henry passed with us at Paris last year, 
he brought over Caroline.” 

“Can you remember exactly what she said? She must have given 
some reason for asking the question.” 

‘<I recollect thinking that she felt very much ashamed at asking the 
question, and that was the reason I never mentioned it to you. She 
asked it very earnestly, as if she were much interested in the answer ; 
but when I had replied to all her questions, which I did, of course, very 
frankly, she coloured so much, and seemed, as I thought, to be so ex- 
tremely ashamed of her curiosity, that I fancied it would be treacherous, 
and like betraying her having committed a fault, if I repeated the con- 
versation to you.” 

‘* Has she ever referred to the conversation since ?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘¢ Will you tell me, Elizabeth, exactly what it was she did ask of 

ou 2?” 

Elizabeth meditated for a moment, and then replied,— 

‘<1 remember perfectly that the question appeared to me at the time, 
to be @ propos of nothing, and it was asked a very few hours after their 
arrival ; as soon, indeed, as we were alone together. As well as I can 
recollect, her words were, ‘ Will you tell me, dear Elizabeth, if you 
have any relations of the name of O’Donagough?’ I answered, ‘ Yes, 
we have; mamma has an aunt who is married to a person of that name.’ 
‘Have they ever been in Australia, and have they a daughter?’ de- 
manded Caroline. I answered ‘Yes’ to both these questions, and then 
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ventured to inquire why she was so anxious to know. It was then that 
she seemed to think that she was doing wrong, for she coloured vio- 
lently, and actually trembled, exactly as she did to-day. ‘It was my 
brother,’ she said, ‘it was on his account that I wished to know.’ I 
wished excessively to ask for what reason he could be curious about it, 
but I did not, because I saw that she was positively suffering; so from 
that time to this, the name of O'Diingedala hee never been mentioned 
by either of us.” 

“‘ Sir Henry must have met them accidentally,” said Mrs. Hubert, 
*‘ when they probably did us the honour to mention the relationshi 
which, perhaps, he did us the honour of disbelieving, and feeling 
some Curiosity to ascertain the truth, commissioned his sister to in- 
quire.” 

“ Yes, exactly so, mamma; that is precisely the way in which I in- 
terpreted the thing myself, and it was because I thought the curiosity 
both natural and pardonable, that I chose to say nothing about it. But it 
strikes me that though your suggestion accounts perfectly for what passed 
in Paris, it throws no light whatever on the extraordinary scene of to- 
day. It was very natural that Sir Henry Seymour, if acquainted with 
the O’Donagough family, might doubt their relationship to you, 
mamma; _ but the having ascertained that such was the fact, could not 
surely render it necessary for Caroline to testify such extraordinary eager- 
ness for an introduction, and such very vehement emotion when it took 
place. I saw Sir Henry’s countenance too, and its expression was per- 
fectly extraordinary. He may have been very much surprised, and 
shocked too, perhaps, at discovering that Mrs. O’Donagough was our 
aunt, though that is presuming him to be a very silly person indeed, but 
even that will not account, no, not in the least degree, for the species 
of emotion which his features betrayed. I am quite sure there is some 
mystery in all this, mamma.” 

“I cannot conceive the possibility of any,” replied Mrs. Hubert. 
“‘ The notion of Sir Henry Seymour and the family of O’Donagough 
having any mystery in common, is too preposterous; time generally 
explains all things, and we must trust to his agency, Elizabeth, to ex- 
plain this.” 

The few moments occupied by this conversation were a longer period 
of time than} Mrs, Hubert and her daughter had passed together téte- 
a-téte since their arrival in Berkeley-square, and another burst of 
thunder at the door now told them it was over. Another, and another 
succeeded, as the time for the high tide of gossip approached, and the 
drawing-rooom looked almost full when again the thunder came, and 
Lord Mucklebury was announced. 

This facetious nobleman, though not a very intimate, was a very old 
acquaintance of the Hubert family, and seeing that close access to 
Mrs. Hubert was for the time impossible, as every seat near her was oc- 
cupied, he deposited his heavy person in a large fauteuil just behind 
Elizabeth, and after expressing in cordial but courtly phrase his admi- 
ration and astonishment at her growth and her beauty, he began utter- 
ing and discussing jokes and gossip, in his usual style, concerning every 
body whom he conceived to be of her acquaintance. 

‘¢So, Sir Edward and his rich ward have settled accounts, I hear, and 
are the best friends in the world again. They say that Sir Edward’s 
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management has been admirable, and that there nevet was known so 

rofitable a minority. It is a strange match that he is going to make. 
ream your: pardon, however, my dear young lady, I totally forgot the 
near relationship.” 

‘** What match, my lord?” said Elizabeth, endeavouring to speak 
tranquilly, “ and of what relationship does your lordship speak 2” 

‘¢ Mrs, O’ Donagough i is your mother’s aynt, mv dear, is she not ?” 

‘‘ She is, my lord,” replied the poor girl, with lips as white as ashes, 
and a voice so hoarse as to be hardly intelligible. 

Lord Mucklebury perceived that she was suffering from some painful 
emotion, and a moment’s thought convinced him that he had made a 
most unfortunate hit, and that this collateral descendant of his proud 
old friend, Lady Elizabeth Norris, was wounded beyond bearing by 
being reminded of her vulgar connexions. Amused by this strong 
trait “of hereditary feeling, yet much too really polite to be capable of 
exciting it further, his lordship rejoined in a tone of flourishing compli- 
ment, 

‘‘ Distant as the connexion is, Miss Hubert, there is some share of 
the same remarkable beauty that I now see before me. Sir Henry Sey- 
mour would never have become attached to Miss O’Donagough, if the 
young lady’s eyes had not sparkled with something of kindred bright- 
ness to your own.’ 

Another group of morning visiters entered at this moment, and among 
them Elizabeth fancied she saw some one to whom she wished imme- 
diately to pay her compliments. It appeared, however, that upon 
drawing near the door, she discovered that she was mistaken ; for 
‘standing aside while the party passed in, she waited only till the door- 
way was clear, then slipped through it, and was not again visible that 
morning. 

Mrs. Hubert had remarked her daughter’s exit; she remarked also 
that she did not return, and wishing to inquire if it were any ailment 
which occasioned this sudden retreat, she entered the dressing-room 
of Elizabeth before} she proceeded to make her dinner-toilet in her 
own, 

‘Is any thing the matter with you, my love?” she said, approaching 
the easy-chair into which the young lady had thrown herself, ‘ why did 
you leave the drawing-room so suddenly 2 you look as if you had been 
crying, Elizabeth.” 

‘“‘No, mamma. There is nothing at all the matter with me, only I 
have been surprised, very much surprised; but the mystery is quite 
explained. I have found out, mamma, the reason why Caroline was 
so anxious to be introduced to the O’ Donagoughs, and why she seem- 
ed so extremely interested about them.” 

‘‘ Have you, Elizabeth?” replied her mother, drawing a chair, and 
sitting down beside her. ‘* Do pray communicate the discovery to 
me, for I confess the whole thing has piqued my curiosity exceed- 
ing 

Ei Henry Seymour is going to be married to my cousin Martha.” 

‘*¢ Sir Henry Seymour going to be married to your cousin Martha? 
That is a very foolish jest, my dear, whoever ‘invented it,” replied her 
mother, with rather a disdainful smile. 

‘** Lord Mucklebury did not speak of it as any jest, mamma, but as a 
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fact perfectly well known. Iam surprised as much as you can be,” 
continued Elizabeth, ‘‘ but I see no reason for doubting its truth; on 
the contrary, have we not the greatest reason for believing that it is 
true? How else can we account, mamma, for the strange scene of 
this morning ?” 

‘* I-should account for it in any way, Elizabeth, rather than this,” and 
there was a glow of painful. feeling on Mrs. Hubert’s cheek as she said 
these words, which caused Elizabeth to move still nearer to her, and to 
say as she took her hand and tenderly pressed it, 

‘* My dearest mother! is there any other possible way in which we 
can account for it ?” 

Mrs. Hubert did not immediately reply; there were many thoughts 
working together in her head which kept her silent. The young man 
of whom they spoke was a favourite with her, though the vexation and 
anxiety which he had caused to his guardian were well known to her, 
in every particular, for Lady Stephenson and herself were truly sisters. 
But notwithstanding all this, notwithstanding the lamentations she had 
been accustomed to hear concerning his aversion to a college life, and 
his very blameable frolic of secreting himself for nearly a year from the 
knowledge of his attached, though somewhat pertinacious guardian, 
notwithstanding all this, Mrs. Hubert both liked and esteemed the youth. 
His tender devotion to his young orphan sister: his repentance for the 
wrong-headed obstinacy of his concealment, expressed with such manly 
frankness ; his joyous, yet gentle spirit; and the bright intelligence 
which sparkled through every lively sally, had won from her approval 
that she was aware was rapidly approaching to affection, and the more 
rapidly because her husband shared it. Neither of them, perhaps, were 
insensible to the evident. admiration with which Elizabeth had inspired 
him, and though as yet the subject had never been named between 
them, neither of them felt indifferent about it, or unaware that it was 
hardly possible any man could propose for her, that they should be more 
cordially inclined to approve. All this was too fully in Mrs. Hubert’s 
head to make it all easy for her to reply to her daughter’s question. 
Elizabeth’s timid eye watched her mother’s countenance during this in- 
terval, and at length she repeated, ‘‘ Is it possible, mamma, to account 
for it otherwise ?” 

Thus forced to speak, she said, ‘‘ Forgive me, Elizabeth! but I must 
have better authority than yours before I believe it. Lord Mucklebury 
is a professed jester—he probably meant to mystify you—-or it is pos- 
sible that amidst his flights and flourishes, you have misunderstood him. 
So I shall not set down Sir Henry Seymour as the fiancé of Miss 
O’Donagough, till I have learnt it from some other quarter than the 
facetious Lord Mucklebury.” 

So saying, Mrs. Hubert rose, and having received a very fervent kiss 
from her silent daughter, left her room, and immediately repaired to that 
of Miss Seymour. ; 

The poor girl had thrown herself upon the bed, and, as it seemed, 
had actually cried herself to sleep. She started up as Mrs. Hubert ap- 
proached the bed, and uttering something about being quite ashamed of 
her laziness, stood up, to hear what her kind friend was come to say to 
her. 

‘“‘My dear Caroline,” said Mrs. Hubert, ‘ will you let me ask you 
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how your brother first became acquainted with the O’Donagough 
family ?” 

Sis enigvemton of the most painful kind took possession of the young 
eng features, and after a struggle of a moment, her tears began to 

ow. 

** I cannot bear to distress you, my dear child,” said Mrs. Hubert, 
‘nor can I comprehend how my question can do it. You are, of 
course, aware that Mrs. O’Donagough is a relation of mine, but both 
her husband and herself are persons so little likely to fall in your 
brother’s way, that I feel curious to know the origin of their acquaint- 
ance.” 

Instead of replying, Miss Seymour only permitted her tears to flow 
afresh, and hid her face in her pocket-handkerchief. 

‘My dear Caroline! This emotion is most extraordinary! If the 
idea of this acquaintance is so painful to you, why did you appear so 
eager, my dear, to be included in it ?” 

‘‘ For my brother’s sake, Mrs. Hubert, for his sake only ; surely you 
must guess—” 

“« That I should never seek the acquaintance for my own,” were the 
words which would have followed, had not the young lady, recollecting 
that Mrs. O’Donagough was the aunt of her kind hostess, suddenly 
stopped herself, amidst blushes and renewed agitation. 

Mrs. Hubert waited for a moment to see if she would go on, but 
finding she did not, she dropped the hand she had_taken, and saying 
with a sigh which she could not repress, ‘* Yes, my poor Caroline, I do 
guess,” left the room. * 


Cuar. XXX, 


OLD TIMES ARE CHANGED, OLD MANNERS GONE—HONOUR AND GLORY 
—MATERNAL WISDOM, AND FILIAL REVENGE. 


As Mrs. O’Donagough descended the stairs from Mrs. Hubert’s 
drawing-room, she suddenly recollected the existence of her beloved 
brother, Mr. Willoughby ; and, with a little inward laugh of delight at 
remembering how very much she was now above caring for the kindness 
and patronage of any little old man in the world, she stopped short in 
her passage through the hall, though it was ringing with the sound of 
“* Mrs. O’Donagough’s carriage,” and demanded of the porter the ad- 
dress of this, till now, very precious connexion. 

On being informed that Mr. Willoughby resided in Park-lane, she 
determined to ‘‘ take him,” as she told Patty and the Misses Perkins, 
in her way to Hyde Park, where she intended to regale the world of 
fashion for a half-hour by the sight of herself and her bright-eyed 
daughter. Could the gentle Mr. Willoughby have had the slightest 
glimpse of foreknowledge as to who was making her rattling, dashing 
way towards him, it is propable that, despite all his conjugal respect 
for the memory of his first lady, he would have retired to his bedroom, 
‘and declared himself, very truly perhaps, too ill to see any one. For 
the impression left by his adventures at Brighton was terrible, and of 
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the kind not likely to evaporate by the process of meditation. But 
— in all the ordinary affairs of life it may be very truly said, 
at— 


*‘ Old experience doth attain 

To something like prophetic strain,” 
yet in this case it would have led him altogether wrong. A change had 
come over Mrs, O’ Donagough, which ensured his safety more effectually 
than any bolts and bars could have done, for had her feelings still re- 
tained the same ardent warmth towards him, such impediments would 
hardly have rendered him safe. But now the tempest of her love was 
effectually stilled, and all that remained of the violent emotions which 
had so strongly moved her, was a dignified yet condescending polite- 
ness which, her dress also being taken into consideration, was sure to 
keep him from any further personal violence. 

Fortunately the mild old gentleman was not alone, when his draw- 
ing-room-door was gently opened by his well-taught servant, and the 
names of Mrs. and Miss O’Donagough pronounced. His daughter, 
Mrs. Stephenson. was seated beside his arm-chair, and as he involun- 
tarily exclaimed, ‘Oh dear! oh dear!” she cheered him by reply- 
ing, 

‘Never mind, papa! I'll stay with you; I want to see her again 
immensely. Iam told she is come into a great fortune, and that she 
is ten. thousand times a greater curiosity than ever.” 

These words were hardly whispered, before the subject of them swam 
into the room, radiant with rouge, and glossy as the richest satin could 
make her, Had she found Mr, Willoughby alone, it is very likely she 
might have been able to speak plain, and that a few moderately affec- 
tionate inquiries would have sufficed to satisfy her feelings, and to dis- 
play as much of her changed circumstances as the occasion required ; 
but the sight of Mrs. Stephenson inspired her with very different 
thoughts and purposes. She remembered how the noble spirit on 
which she prided herself had been shaken by the crowd in green and 
gold; and more bitterly still did she remember how often the applica- 
tion of the little lady’s eyeglass had stood in the stead of every other 
salutation, when she had met her amidst the crowded promenades of 
Brighton. How her heart at that moment throbbed with thank- 
fulness as she remembered that the lace on her mantlet cost a guinea 
a yard ! 

But her throat swelled, externally and internally too; a third chin 
supervened, and the clearness of her articulation was considerably 
affected. 

Patty followed, looking, past all contradiction, exceedingly hand- 
some, but about as much like a gentlewoman, as a ringletted head in a 
hairdresser’s shop-window. 

‘“¢ How do, dear sir?” said Mrs. O’Donagough, lispingly, and hold- 
ing out a single finger as she approached the idolized brother-in-law of 
former days. ‘‘I know you are but a poor creature as to health, and 
therefore I have waved all ceremony, and come to inquire for you 
without taking any notice of your not having waited upon me. Never 
mind about getting up; perhaps you have got the gout. ‘There, there, 
sit down, and keep yourself quiet ; you look dreadfully thin, to be sure, 
but yet I may pay you a compliment upon your complexion: if you 
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ain’t flushed, you've ‘got a capital colour. But perhaps you may be 
heated, sir? dear me! what a monstrous small room you have got; 
When you are well enough, to come and see me, sir, in Curzon-street, 
I think you will quite enjoy the size of my rooms.” 

Inexpressibly relieved, Mr. Willoughby replied with great kindness 
of manner that he was very glad she had met with a house she liked, 
and hoped that Mr. O’Donagough and the young lady were quite 
well. 

** You do not remember me, Mrs. O’Donagough?” said Mrs. Ste- 
phenson, laughing; ‘‘ we have never met since we left Brighton, and 
the gaieties of London have put all your former acquaintances out of 
your head. I hope I see you very well ?” 

‘“* Yeas—perfectly well, 1 thank you. I adore London, and never 
really enjoyed my health till we settled here,” replied Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough. : 

‘It does, in truth, seem to have agreed with you extremely. You 
look charmingly plump and well, and so does your daughter too; she 
is so wonderfully grown and improved, that I should not have known 
her without hearing her named. Have you seen your cousin Compton, 
lately, Miss Patty ?” 

** No, ma‘am,” said Miss Patty, very sulkily. 

‘Indeed? That is too bad of him!” rejoined the mischievous lady, 
‘* for he is in the Guards now, and constantly in town.” 

«Is he?” said Mrs. O’Donagough;, in a tone of rather languid indif- 
ference; ‘I wonder I have never heard Seymour mention him. But 
' Henry knows,” she added, with a slight laugh, “ that I never patronize 
mere boys.” 

“Who is Henry? Are you speaking of Sir Henry Seymour?” said 
Mrs. Stephenson, half amused, and half puzzled. 

‘*¢ Yeas—Sir Henry Seymour; your brother Sir Edward’s ward, you 
know. He isa great friend of ours,” she added, after a pause, and 
with her eyes very fully directed to Patty. 

‘“‘ Impossible!’ had very nearly escaped Mrs. Stephenson’s lips in 
return; for she understood the look, and the accent too, exactly as it 
was intended she should do, and having ideas of her own on the sub- 
ject of Sir Henry Seymour, which rendered the information they con- 
veyed extremely far from agreeable, she had some difficulty not to pro- 
nounce a flat contradiction. But having thought better of it before 
the word was spoken, she only said, 

‘* Have you known him long ?” 

‘‘Oh! yes,” was the reply; but these two little words were spoken 
in a very skilful manner, and said much. 

Had Mrs. Stephenson been rather less warm-hearted and warm- 
headed, she might have given Sir Henry Seymour the advantage of a 
little more consideration of probabilities than she did upon hearing 
this “* Oh! yes.” But she looked at the great brilliant staring beauty 
opposite to her, and remembering the pale unobtrusive loveliness of 
Elizabeth, permitted herself to tingle to the fingers’ ends with indigna- 
tion, while she received the impression that the man whom she had 
fixed upon in her heart for her nephew, was adoring the meretricious 
goddess instead of the genuine angel. 

If not reasonable enough to acquit him, however, she soon recovered 
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sufficient discretion to conceal what she felt, and consoled herself with 
the belief that she should still be in time to give such a caution to her 
sister Agnes, as might check the present intimate intercourse between 
the young people, before it had gone far enough to compromise the 
happiness of her dearly-beloved, and greatly-admired niece. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Stephenson’s quickly-awakened caution, the 
well-contented Mrs. O’Donagough saw that she had made an impres- 
sion ; and skilfully passed on to other themes, not having any wish or 
intention of fixing the imputation which she had suggested at all more 
deeply than might suffice to plague the faithless Sir Henry a little, and 
add a feather to her daughter’s coronet of conquests, without commit- 
ting herself by any positive assertions. 

‘‘T suppose you don’t plague yourself about going to court now, Mr. 
Willoughby ? It’s a dreadful bore, isn’t it? But that’s one of the 
troubles which having a daughter to bring out occasions!” said Mrs. 
O’Donagough, with a sigh ; “then turning abruptly to Mrs. Stephenson, 
she added, ‘‘ When is Elizabeth Hubert to be presented ?” 

It is probable that this question, preceded as it was by the hint of 
Mrs. O’Donagough’s own intentions, might not have received a very 
direct answer, had it not been that the fair lady to whom it was ad- 
dressed was entirely lost in revery, and quite unconscious of every 
thing that had been said since Mrs. O’Donagough’s insidious ‘* Oh! - 
yes,” had entered her ears. Without any hesitation, therefore, she re- 
plied, with a slight start from the suddenness of the address, *‘ At the 
next drawing-room.” 

“Well, Patty! we must not indulge to-day in a long gossip with 
your good uncle; we must be off, dear, or positively we shall not get 
through what we have todo; Lady Susan always keeps me such an 
age! Adieu! brother Willoughby! Come and see us, there’s a good 
man; it will do you a vast deal of good, depend upon it. Changing 
the air is always good for an invalid, and most certainly you can hardly 
have a greater change than from this little bit of a room, to our suite of 
drawing-rooms in Curzon-street. Good morning, Mrs. Stephenson ; of 
course I shall be vastly happy to see you, if you choose to call. Cere- 
mony between such very near connexions is quite ridiculous. Good 
morning.” 

Mrs. Stephenson was lost in astonishment, Mr. Willoughby in delight, 
at the prodigious change which unknown circumstances had wrought in 
the style and manners of Mrs. O’ Donagough. 

‘‘ What in the world does all this mean, papa?” exclaimed the still 
pretty Nora, as soon as the door was closed upon her. ‘She has 
ceased to hug you—-does not appear to retain the slightest awe of me, 
and both herself and her Brobdignag beauty are dressed @ peindre, that 
is to say, their dresses are perfect. But unfortunately for such folks 
there is no Madame any thing who has taken out a patent for dis- 
closing the secret of putting them on. Thank Heaven! that is a power 
still exclusively reserved @ nous autres, and not all the Reform Bills in 
the world can take it from us.” 

‘‘ Dearest Nora! that is all very true, I believe,” said her father, 
rousing himself from the agitation occasioned by the sudden apparition 
of Mrs. O’Donagough, and profusely steeping his handkerchief in eau 
de Cologne, “ but what are the peculiarities of dress, compared to those 











of manner? I do assure you, my dear, that I have the very greatest 
desire to be kind and cordial to all with whom I became connected by 
my first marriage. Ihave very particular reasons for wishing it. But 
this good Mrs. O’Donagough’s manner used to be—-——however, 
there is no occasion to say any thing more about that now; I am y 
thankful, Nora, very thankful, indeed, that it is quite changed. 
really hope, my dear, from their dress and appearance altogether, that 
some considerable fortune has come to them. It must be on the hus- 
band’s side, for I am pretty sure there was no chance of such a thing on 
hers. Mrs. Elizabeth Compton certainly is a woman of good fortune— 
but I think I have understood " 

“‘Oh! yes, papa, Mrs. Elizabeth Compton’s fortune is disposed of 
elsewhere; none of the satins and laces come from her—I am really 
dying with curiosity to find out what it all means. By your leave, cher 

pa! I will ring the bell. I must positively make a few inquiries. 

e so good as to send my page up stairs,” was the order given when a 
servant answered the bell. 

** Ah ga, Achille! Vous avez des yeux, mon enfant. Dites-moi un 
peu quelle sorte d’equipage était il qui vient de partir?” 

‘* Superbe, Madame.” 

“Et oe gens? les chevaux?” 

‘¢ Superbes, Madame ; tout était superbe—parfaitement bien monté.” 

“*C’est bon. Va-t-en.” 

‘** Now is not this most extraordinary, papa? Do you remember 
Mrs.-O’Donagough’s style of trotting about at Brighton? Oh! you 
must—for how often did she make you trot with her! and you hear 
what her present style is. Is it not mysterious ?” 

‘ ‘“*No, my dear; not if Mr. O’Donagough has got a fortune left 
im.” 

‘** That is true, certainly; and yet, in all cases of that kind, one is 
pretty sure to hear of the fortune first, and see the effect of it after- 
wards.” 

‘“¢ That makes. no great difference, Nora. They could not spend ail 
this money if they had not got’it, and I am certain nobody can feel more 
inclined to rejoice at their good fortune than I do.” 

** Did you observe what she said about Sir Henry Seymour, papa?” 

‘* Not very much, Nora; I was really selfish enough to be thinking 
of myself, and of the great comfort of her being more quiet in her man- 
ners,” replied the gentle Mr. Willoughby. : 

‘*] shall visit her, papa, I am quite determined upon it.” 

** Do, my dear ; it will be very good-natured of you.” 

‘* Perhaps not quite that,” said Mrs. Stephenson, laughing ; “‘ never- 
theless, my motive is not a bad one either—I cannot comprehend the 
thing at all—Seymour, of all men in the world! I must throw some 
light upon all this, papa, and I_ know not any mode of doing this so 
effectual, as introducing my own radiant presence into the scene of 
action.” 

‘« If there be a mystery, Nora,” replied her father, “I certainly can 
name no better investigator than yourself; but I suspect you will 
find none. My good sister-in-law has by some means or other grown 
rich, and this, somehow or other, has rendered her less affectionate, 
or, at any rate, less demonstrative. I do not think I should mind 
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asking her to dinner now, if you and Agnes will arrange it all for 
me.” 
** Very well, papa; nous verrons. And now, good bye; I havea 
thousand things to think about and to do.” 
‘ : ~ + * 


So had Mrs. O’Donagough. On re-entering her carriage she seated 
herself with an energy of descent that severely tried the temper of the 
springs, and set the two Miss Perkinses swinging. 

“I have got that much out of her, at any rate, Patty, haven’t I, 
my dear?” said she, dismissing her extra chin, and recovering her 
voice. 

‘* About Miss Elizabeth’s going to court, mamma? Yes, I did want 
to get at that, and now we have it safe and sure,” replied Patty p09 
ously. ‘I must say I shall enjoy going the same day that she does. 
She is such a quiz of a girl! and oh! so proud and stiff, Matilda! I 
am sure she would make you both sick if you could but see her; she is 
ten times worse than she was at Brighton.” 

“The Lord forbid, Patty! for see her they shall, you may depend 
upon that. Upon my life, girls, she has no more colour than my 
pocket-handkerchief, and though I won’t pretend to say that her fea- 
tures are bad, I give you my honour that she’s no more to be compared 
to Patty, than chalk to cheese. But here we are, girls—out with ye 
all! this is the court-dressmaker’s, and now you shall see if I don’t 
make Donny’s shiners gallop: he told me to spare nothing in our court- 
dresses, and I don’t intend it. Dear Lady Susan! what should we do 
without her! I promised I would send her a plume exactly the same as 
my own—and that shall be one of the handsomest that ever was seen 
at St. James’s. She deserves it, dear kind soul! for if she had not 
offered to present’us I should have had to ask some of my own nasty 
stiff-backed relations: and, after all, you know, there is not one of 
them that is the daughter of an earl. She shall have her feathers, dear 
old soul! she may depend upon it, and her table too, every night if 
she likes it, with her own stakes and her own party.” 

This grateful effusion was confidentially uttered in the-ear of Miss 
Louisa Perkins (now promoted to the regular, but by no means sinecure 
place of Mrs. O’Donagough’s toady), as they walked together up the 
stairs which led to Madame Bonéton’s splendid show-rooms. 

“ Oh, what a sight! did you ever!” exclaimed Patty, as she entered 
this fairy-land of woman’s wishes, and of woman’s dreams, imbodied 
and tangible. 

‘¢ Dear me! how beautiful !” cried Miss Louisa. 

‘‘Oh! goodness! how lovely!” sighed Miss Matilda. 

‘*Can you fancy any woman looking quite ugly in that angelic bon- 
net ?” demanded Patty. 

‘‘ Let me see Madame Bonéton herself,” commanded Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough. 3 

These last words were not spoken in a tone to be neglected, not to 
mention that the elegant young lady who replied to them had seen the 
splendid equipage from which the speaker descended. 

‘Madame will be here immediately,” said the elegant young lady. 
“She is at this moment engaged with the Duchess of Liddisdale re- 
specting her only daughter, the beautiful Lady Isabella’s presentation- 
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Sas. But she must have nearly finished, for they have been here a 
ong time.” 
len't it lucky, Louisa?” whispered Mrs. O’Donagough; ‘ now’ we 
shall be able to find out exactly the right thing. . One beautiful only 
daughter going to be presented, especially as she seems to be of suitable 
rank, may safely serve as a pattern for another. Let us sit down here, 
Louisa, while we wait. Isn't it all lovely ?” 

** Lovely indeed!” responded Miss Louisa. 

‘* To be sure, I do sometimes think,” said Mrs. O’Donagough with a 
fulness of satisfaction, which for the moment banished all reserve, and 
made her almost think aloud, ‘‘ I do sometimes think, Louisa, that 
great abilities, thorough real cleverness I mean, is a better fortune for a 
girl, that is supposing she is tolerably well-looking, than almost any 
money in the world. You know I open my heart to you about every 
thing, and therefore I don’t mind telling you that my father and mo- 
ther, notwithstanding their high birth, and great gentility, had no more 
right to,expect that I should ever be in such a place ‘as this, ordering 
court-dresses for myself and my daughter, than you have to be Queen of 
England. Oh! dear !—how well I remember going shopping in our 
little town, where my father was the rector. It was a very fine living, 
and a magnificent parsonage-house; but I do so well.remember my 
contrivances to get handsome ball-dresses for myself and my sister 
Sophy—ha! ha! ha !—I can’t contrive to make. you exactly understand 
all about it, but to be sure I have managed from that time to this, to get 
on monstrous well.” 

A movement in an inner-room, and then the stately march of three 

ladies out of it, followed by Madame Boneton, announced that the con- 
sultation was broken up; and in another minute, the elegant young 
lady having whispered something in the ear of the imperial-looking 
mistress of the establishment, Mrs. O’Donagough’s highest state of 
felicity began, by seeing that august personage approach her, and hear- 
ing the enticing words, ‘‘ What may I have the honour of showing you, 
ma’am ?” 
_ **T wish to see whatever you have of the very best and highest style, 
by way of court-dress. Presentation dresses—that is, I mean, for my 
daughter; of course I do not:mean that J have never been presented— 
that would be a good joke, Louisa, wouldn’t it? But nevertheless I 
wish that my own dress should be superb, and that of my daughter 
something nearly equal to it. By the way, what did the Duchess of 
Liddesdale order for Lady Isabella ?” 

This was said in Mrs. O’Donagough’s best manner, and if overheard 
by her husband wouid unquestionably have won from him the cordial 
exclamation of ‘* Well done, my Barnaby!” Its effect on Madame 
Bonéton was just what she intended. 

‘* You know her grace, madam ?” 

‘We meet at every party throughout the season, but I won’t tell you 
that we are great friends, which I dare say you saw as she passed. But 
the fact is, my daughter has gtood in the way of Lady Isabella more 
than once, and the foolish duchess cannot forgive it. I don’t care a 
straw for that, however, it only piques me to keep up the rivalship. I 
often say that the duchess’s jealousy of my daughter will make the 
fortune of my dressmakers. What has been ordered? you must posi- 
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Lo = me, Madame Bonéton, what has been ordered to-day for Lady 
sa a ’ ; 

* Madame Bonéton was almost as clever a woman as Mrs. Barnaby, 
and immediately gave such a description of the young lady's dress as 
enabled her to dispose of various articles for which she was rather 
ticularly anxious to obtain a sale, and the business ended by a dress 
being ordered for Miss Patty, and for her mamma likewise, both of 
which were ingeniously contrived in such a manner as to accommodate 
more embroidery, more flowers, more fringe, more tassels, more spangles, 
and more lace, than any two dresses ever carried before into a royal 
resence. 

It would be too difficult to describe justly the swelling joy, the 
broadly-smiling contentment, the swimming ecstasy of Mrs. } ona- 
gough, as she made her last congé to Madame Bonéton, for any wise 
pen to attempt it. She hardly felt the ground beneath her feet as she 
descended to her carriage, though had the ground beneath her feet 
been sentient, the unconsciousness could not have been reciprocal, for 
not only did the high consciousness of what she had been about 
dilate her majestic”person to the eye, but it gave a firmness to her 
tread, which might have rivalled the sublime march of an elephant. 

‘¢ Let this plume of feathers follow me to my carriage,” said she ; “ I 
meant it as a present to a friend, and will leave it as I go home; re- 
member that every direction I have given be accurately followed. The 
slightest inaccuracy will be remarked ; and as expense is no object, let 
every article be perfect, absolutely perfect in its kind.” 

The two Miss Perkinses, intimate as they were with Mrs, O’Dona- 
gough, had never seen her at any thing like this degree of elevation 
before; there was a sort of sublime excitement in all her looks and 
words that almost made them tremble, and which, added to the orders 
they had heard her give, made them follow her down stairs, with feel- 
ings of veneration almost too profound to be pleasant. Even Patty 
herself was perhaps a little astonished, but she had too much inherited 
firmness of spirit to be overwhelmed by it. 

‘“‘Isn’t mamma a first-rate thorough-goer?” she said to her friend 
Matilda, while waiting for Mrs. O’Donagough’s not very easy introduc- 
tion of herself into her carriage. ‘‘ How she has wriggled papa out of 
his stingy ways, to be sure !”’ 

Between the dwelling of Mrs. Bonéton, which was in St. James’s- 
street, to that of Lady Susan Deerwell, which was situated in Green- 
street, Grosvenor-square, Mrs. O’Donagough never uttered a word ; it 
is probable that her feelings were too big for utterance. When the 
servant’s inquiry for her ladyship was answered by the single word 
“Yes,” Mrs. O’Donagough broke this expressive silence by earnestly 
ejaculating, “‘ Thank Heaven !” and having, as usual on all visiting occa- 
sions, told the dear Perkinses to sit still and amuse themselves till she 
came back, she proceeded, followed by Patty and the plume, up the 
narrow staircase, to the dirty little drawing-room of her noble friend. 

Lady Susan was sitting, as was her wont, in an old-fashioned, 
shahby-looking arm-chair, which, like all the rest of her furniture, had 
more of that sort of antiquity about it which results from long and con- 
stant use, than from the well-preserved, or well-imitated stateliness of 
the renaissance. Her ladyship’s cap was of exceedingly dirty blonde, 
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and her ladyship’s. gown of exceedingly long-worn satin. A cat, in better 
case than any thing else in the apartment, was seated ih a chair opposite 
to her, while on a perch close by it, all natural hostility between the 
gee appearing to be catenin’ , screamed a magnificent cockatoo, 

note of welcome uttered by this amiable creature, rendered all 
other greetings for some time inaudible, but at length it betook itself to 
silently nodding its head, and then her ladyship was heard to say, 
** Never mind, never mind the bird. There, sit down, sit down both of 
you, but don’t disturb the cat. Take that chair, my girl, that one out 
there ; I can’t have my cat disturbed.” : 

“« How are you, my dearest Lady Susan?” said Mrs. O’Donagough, 
in an accent of deferential affection. ‘‘ Is that abominable rheumatism 
that tormented you so last night, more quiet to-day ?” 

** I don’t know, I’m sure, any thing about it just now, for I’ve been 
busy—lI’ve been making out my card account for the last month. But 
I tell you what, Mrs. O'Donagough, the tea you gave me last night was 
most abominable—so weak, I mean. You must recollect, if you please, 
that if I come to your house to play at cards, I do it out of pure kind- 
ness, of course, to give a good style to your rooms, you know—but then 
I must have tea that will keep me awake, remember. I positively will 
not play without it.” 

“To be sure not, my dearest Lady Susan! Good heaven! of 
course! I am so very much obliged to you for naming it! it’s so like 
you! such kindness! so very friendly! I am sure I can never thank 


. you enough !” 


This series of exclamations acted much as her ladyship’s own hand 
did upon the back of her ladyship’s own cat, which, jealous it may be 
of the near and passir.g approach of the visiter, was come to look after 
her own interest, and now sat in the venerable spinster’s lap. In short, 
Mrs. O’Donagough’s gentle touches so far rubbed down the temper of 
the old lady, that she said with rather unusual civility, ‘“‘ Well! and 
what do you come for now 2?” 

‘Give me that box, Patty!” said Mrs. O’Donagough, without mak- 
ing any direct reply. ‘‘ Here, my dearest Lady Susan, is the real ob- 
ject * my coming. May I fiatter myself that these feathers suit your 
taste ?”” 

‘‘They are well enough for feathers,” replied the noble, but very 
sour-looking maiden, ‘‘ but it is quite nonsense, and out of the question, 
if you meee I can stick them on by way of a head-dress to go to 
court. That may do all very well for a young girl, like your blows 
Miss there, with a cart-load of curls on her head, but you know well 
enough it won’t do for me; I must have a cap to wear with them, if 
they are to be of any use.” 

“‘ Of course, my dearest Lady Susan, I never dreamt of any thing - 
else; but as I observed to Patty, as we drove along to Madame Boné- 
ton’s, it would not do at all for me to take the ke. a buying your 
ladyship a cap, till your ladyship had been kind enough to tell me what 
sort of one your ladyship would like.” 

“ Why for that matter, there’s no such great variety, Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough. The only question is between Brussels point and blonde, and 
I like the Brussels point best.” 

« And Brussels point it shall be, my dearest Lady Susan. And now 
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about the day, you know. The next drawing-room is fixed, Madame 
Bonéton tells me, for the 29th—I ee ape emo 

‘Suit? humph! I can’t very well say it suits me, Mrs, 0’ 
gough, for the plain truth is, I have got no suit at all. It’s years, and 
years, since I last went to court, and I thought you knew that I should 
never have dreamed of going now, with no earthly motive but just to 
present you and your daughter. I should never have dreamed of going, 
if you had not promised that I should have no trouble at all about it— 
and what’s more, I won't neither. Really I have no notion of it,—it is 
quite too bad.” 

‘“* My dearest Lady Susan!” began the frightened Mrs. O’Dona- 
goue *“ you have only to'say exactly what you want, and wish, and 

ame Bonéton shall send it in without your having the least trouble 
in the world. Will your ladyship have the great kindness to give me a 
little list of every thing you cou like to have, and I will see to it with- 
out giving your ladyship the least atom of trouble in the world.” 

‘There is no need of a list, Mrs, O’Donagough,” replied the old 
lady, .taking a long pinch of snuff; “I only want a proper dress to go 
to court in. The train must be black velvet, and the petticoat satin; I 
don’t care twopence about the colour. Only don’t forget the gloves and 
shoes, you know.” 

‘I will forget nothing, dearest Lady Susan! You will go with us, 
then, on the 29th ?” 

“< Yes, if all my things are sent in properly, without my having any 
trouble about it, I will.” . | 

‘“‘ Good morning, then, dearest Lady Susan! I will take care that 
every thing shall be right.» Good morning.” 

‘“‘Take the plume back with you, for mercy’s sake. I can’t think 
how you oot be so thoughtless! How do you suppose my old Alice 
would like to have the plague of fastening it in ?” 

‘To be sure! what a fool I am! so very thoughtless! Take the box 
again, Patty.—Good morning, dearest Lady Susan ?” 

‘Good bye. There, that will do—I hate shaking hands. Take care 
that I get some good tea this evening, Mrs. O’Donagough; don’t go 
and forget that.” 

‘“‘ Depend upon it, dearest Lady Susan! depend upon it;” and with 
these words Mrs. O’Donagough at length tore herself from her most 
valued friend. 

‘¢To be sure nothing ever was more kind and flattering than dear 
Lady Susan Deerwell’s behaviour to Patty and me. People may call 
it illiberal, or affected, if they will, but I do like the nobility, and it is 
no good to deny it,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, as soon as she was re- 
seated in her carriage; and she then added, “1 hope you won’t be 
tired with a little ore driving,—you two I mean, Louisa and Matilda, 
—for you will have to get home to Brompton, you know; but I really 
must go down to Madame Bonéton’s again.” 

Her obsequious friends, of course, assured her that the greatest plea- 
sure they could have, was to go about with her. On again reaching the 
portico of this votary-thronged temple of fashion, Mrs. O’Donagough, 
in her usual unceremonious manner of settling all things in which the 
dear good Perkinses were concerned, proclaimed that she did not wish 
them again to enter it with her; and taking Patty, with the footman 
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and the box, mounted to the shrine, before which the priestesses were 
still performing their respective offices. The most exact and satisfactory 
orders were then giving respecting the court-dress of Lady Susan 
Deerwell; with a hint, in conclusion, that her ladyship did not wish 
her ladyship’s bill to be sent in to her ladyship till Christmas, at which 
season her ladyship always settled all her ladyship’s accounts. 

‘* Good gracious, mamma!” whispered Patty, as they descended the 
stairs, ‘‘ how frightened the old woman will be when the bill is sent in ! 
I thought you were going to make her a present of it all, and I am sure 
she thought so too.” 

**] dare say she did, my dear,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, “ and I 
had my suspicions that you might fall into the same mistake, and it 
was just for that reason that I made you come up, and left the Per- 
kinses in the carriage, because I hope it will be a useful lesson to you, 
Patty. When people have a great object in view, my dear, and your 
papa says our going to court is a very great object, they should alwa y 
make use of every means in their power to bring it about. But when 
it is done, Patty, they of course owe it to themselves to take care that 
the sacrifices they have made to obtain it should become as little inju- 
rious to them as possible.- This is the principle upon which I have just 
acted, and you may depend upon it, my dear child, that without firm 
and steadfast principles of action, no one will ever get honourably and 
prosperously through life.” . 

** That’s all very well, mamma,” replied Patty, “ but I’ll bet you 
five pounds the old lady will never speak to you again after she finds 
out the trick you have played her.” 

‘¢ Well, my dear,” returned her mother, with great dignity and com- 
posure, ‘‘and what difference will it make to me, whether she does or 
no? I choose to have a person of title to introduce me at St. James’s: 
to obtain this, I submit to endure considerable annoyance, and to suffer 
many inconveniences. Good—I ought to do this, I should be unwise 
if Idid not. But the object once obtained, should I be wise to sub- 
mit still to these annoyances? No, Patty; what was wise before, 
would be folly after, and render me totally unworthy of the confidence 
your father reposes in me. Remember all this, my dear girl, and 
always act, as much as possible, in conformity to my example.” 

At this moment Mrs. O’Donagough’s carriage, which had been 
obliged to make way for another, recovered its place before the door, 
and the mother and daughter entered it, the happier, and the better, 
for the delay ; for the young lady felt that she had listened to what 
might be very useful to her, one day or other, while the elder one en- 
joyed the most delightful satisfaction that can warm a parent’s heart,— 
namely, the consciousness of having established an excellent principle 
in the breast of a child. 


(To be continued.) 














BAGATELLES! 


I saw one day—near Paphos’ bowers, 
In a glass—sweet Fancy’s own— 

A boy lie down among the flowers 
That circled Beauty’s throne. 

Poor youth !—it moved my pity quite, 
He look’d so very sad ;— 

Apollo said, “ his head was light,” 
But Pallas called him “ mad :” 

A little sylphid, hiding near, 
Flew out from some blue-bells, 

And whisper’d in the pale youth’s ear, 
“ Pray try our Bagatelles ! 


“ You've ponder’d o’er those musty books 
Till half your locks are gray ;— 

You’ve dimm‘d.your eyes—you've spoil’d your looks— 
You’ve worn yourself away ! 

Leave Wisdom’s leaden page a while, 
And take your lute again, 

And Beauty's eyes shall round you smile, 
And Love’s repay the strain : 

Leave politics to dull M.P.s, 
Philosophy to cells,— 

Good youth !—you’ll ne'er succeed in these, 
So—try our Bagatelles !” 


«¢ We’ve cures in these enchanted bowers, 
For every sort of ill,— 

Our only medicines are flowers; 
Swéet flowers that never kill! 

Our leeches, too, are wondrous wise 
In mixing simples up,— 

We've frozen dew-drops from the skies, 
For the fever’d lover's cup ; 

We've moonbeams gathered on the hills, 
And star-drops in the dells ; 

And we never send you in our bills— 

Pray, try our Bagatelles !”’ 











Bagatelles. 


“ And youths from every coast and clime, 

Come here to seek advice, 

And maids who have misspent their time 
Are kept preserved—in ice ! 

Bright fountains in our gardens play, 
And each has magic in it,— 

We cure blue devils every day, 
Blue-stockings every minute : 

And heartaches, when they’re worst, and when 
No other medicine tells, 

In maids or matrons—youths or men, 
Yield to our—Bagatelles !” 


“‘ Last week a statesman came, whose eyes 
Scarce knew what sweet repose is, 
We gave one draft of Beauty’s sighs— 
Look there !—how calm he dozes ! 
A lawyer called the week before, 
Who talk’d of nought but Blackstone, 
We took him to our sylphid store, 
And a pair of wings we wax’d on : 
And if you’ll look up yonder grove, 
—Just by that grot of shells— 
You’ll find him making shocking love, 
And talking—Bagatelles !” 


The sick youth raised his drooping head 
As the sylphid ceased to speak,— 

“ Hush, hush,” she cried, “ you must to bed,” 
“* And be quiet for a week |” 

And soon a muse with rainbow wings, 
And looks of laughing joy, 

Came, with a lute of silver strings, 
And she sat beside the boy ; 

And when I saw them last, they lay 
Far up those flowery dells, 

And the boy was growing glad and gay, 
As she sung him—Bagatelles ! 
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TANGIBLE IMMORTALITY. 


Entre les dons, graces, et prérogatives, desquelles le souverain plasmateur Dieu tout 
Puissant, ha endouairé et aoe Vhumaine nature, 4 son commencement, celle mesemble 
Singuliére et excellente, par la quelle elle peult en estat mortel, acquérir espdce 
@’ immortalité—Rasgxars. 


Ir there is a piece of rhetorical sleight-of-hand, a dialectic juggle, a 
logical sophism, more detestable and unworthy of a true, straightfor- 
ward, Christian, and English disputant than all the rest, it is that 
practice, so common among contentious writers, of extracting just so 
much of an authority as serves their turn, and leaving unquoted some 
context which gives an evidently different meaning to the entire pas- 
sage. It is a matter of sufficient reproach to persuasion, as an art, 
that, on principle, it aims only at taking a dirty advantage of de- 
fects in the popular intelligence, and making (as Aristophanes tells us) 
*‘ the little words prevail over the big.” Eloquence is only a polite 
name for mystification, and oratory the mere cajoling an audience out 
of the use of their common sense; and if any one, reckoning upon 
the speeches of his favourite county member, the leading articles of his 
favourite newspaper, or the harangues of the favourite barrister on his cir- 
cuit, should be tempted to dispute the truth of this propestsee, we 
beg just to stop his mouth with one single question, “ Di ever he, or any 
one else, hear of eloquence being pressed into the service of a rigorous de- 
monstration?” No, good sir, there is not a single trope, metaphor, figure 
of speech, flourish—nay, notso much asa poorargumentum ad hominem, in 
all the books of Euclid. Sir Isaac Newton never convulsed his readers 
with laughter, by a reductio ad absurdum, altogether personal. Cocker 
never shook the counting-house to itscentre, by an eloquent denunciation 
of the consequences which must follow from denying this veracious propo- 
sition—that twice two make four (though, Heaven knows, those conse~- 
quences are often terrible enough to some of the parties concerned). 
Nay, from Demosthenes to the last chartist missionary, debating has 
ever been a mere attempt to pass false coin ; and the effect has uniformly 
been in the ratio of the sum of humbug to be established. Pope (who, 
let the boys say what they will, was a poet, and, therefore, something 
of a judge in such matters) says, or sings, to the great lawyer and orator 
of his day, 


“ Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no flower of speech ;” 


and there never yet was a good reason that could not be stated in ten 
minutes, 

The consequence is as plain as the nose on your face (if you have 
one), that falsehood alone is the raw material of ware which jumps 
at a single bound to our conclusion, that public speaking (and public 
writing too, when it presumes to be didactic), are a mere concio ud 
stultitiam, an instrument forjcalling into activity all the latent nonsense, 
prejudice, inconsequence, and fanaticism of an admiring public. 

is being premised, we recur to our starting-point; and affirm that 
if oratory is an attack on the rationul faculty, the abuse must be very 
great which adds the surreptitious knavery of making it also a trap for 
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the memory. T'roppo, as the Italians say, 2 troppo, which, for the 
nonce, may be translated, trope upon trope, is false heraldry. Mysti- 
fication and positive lying, therefore, should not be mixed together. 
On such an occasion, a misquotation is a plain confession of defeat, for 
no man forges when his own draft is good with his banker. Besides, if 
the reader must pause at every turn to refer to authorities, the shortest- 
winded writer can never hope to be read through. To tamper, then, 
with the public habit of confidence in the good faith of a citation, is 
not merely a horrible crime, it is a fault; and worse cannot be said of 
It. 

It is this conviction which compels us to begin by making a clear 
breast, in the matter of the quotation which stands at the head of our 
article, and to forewarn the reader that Rabelais had another meaning 
attached to the word immortality, than that which we chose to give to it 
on the present occasion. If any one wishes to know in what Rabelais’ 
immortality consists, we must in all courtesy and civility reply to him, 
—-Go look. That author is notoriously apt to ‘ discuss more matters 
than are to be found in a grocer’s shop,’* and we do not choose to 
commit ourselves with a prudish age, by answering indiscreet questions. 
Suffice it, therefore, that all and singular to whom these presents shall 
come, do know, understand, comprehend, and bear in mind, that the 
sort of immortality of which we propose to treat, is that customary and 
common immortality, which awaits great deeds in the grateful memory 
of mankind, the immortality to be won by falling in battle with a pirate 
in the Indian seas; by tumbling overboard in the service of your 
country ; breaking your neck with a parachute; or taking the benefit of 
a copyright act for a spelling-book, or a ‘‘ Housewife’s guide, and 
complete companion to the kitchen.” 

Now, as far as this immortality is concerned, no one in these en- 
lightened days will deny that it is ‘* a gift, grace, and prerogative, sin- 
gularly excellent,” and worthy of all admiration. A good deal of 
what has hitherto been urged against it (on insufficient grounds, as we 
shall presently show), may be referred to two heads, the temporary and 
transient duration of the immortality, and the small use it is to a man when 
he is once dead and buried. And, as touching the first, it is usually 
objected that the world is not many thousand years old, yet that not- 
withstanding this, the date of many immortalities is already out. 
Where, we are asked, are the immortal poets, the historians of the pre- 
Helenic wars? Where the still older immortalities washed away in 
the great flood? not to speak of the preadamite worthies, of whom 
no remains have been found in the lias or the coal formations: their 
horns (however high they were once exalted) have no place in the 
Mantelian collection. 

To this objection we might answer by denying the facts. Horace 
tells us expressly that the antehomeric heroes were not immortal; and 
that, too, precisely because there was no poet to sing them. As for the 
antediluvians, it is true that the book of Enoch has lately been 
brought to light, and may be tendered in evidence, as proof of the 
reality of those mighty men of old. But if, logically speaking, a man 
must have lived in order to write a book, we answer, why then hath he 





* Di quelle cose che non ven de lo speziale.”—Benv: Cellini. 
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in the present instance his reward; for, verily, there he is (as the Irish- 
man says), “ alive and kicking ;” to all lawful intents and purposes. of 
immortality as fresh and as well-preserved as the last forthcomer 
from Paternoster-row, or Albemarle-street, the most blooming young 
lion of the season: but. on this point there are two opinions. 
Again, with respect to those other members of the world before 
the flood, Mr. Moore’s ‘‘ Loves of the Angels,” we shall merely ob- 
serve (we mean, nothing personal in the suggestion) that poets are 
only bound to veracity in their prose writings; and that such evidence 
(as the mathematician said of Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost’), ‘‘ proves 
nothing.” Lastly, though to be ingenuous we must allow, that the 
negative testimony against our friends the Preadamites is strong, and 
though the geological society has not a single worthy of that family ina 
glass case, to tender on their behalf,—there are yet rumours afloat in the 
Silurian circles, that a certain Professor von Leichtglaiibigkeit pos- 
sesses a beautiful coprolite, of considerable promise for the future 
turning up of the desiderated curiosity. Still, until that promise is 
realized, and some preadamite Doctor Johnson is taken from his stony 
bed (a modern instance of an ancient saw-rian) to figure amongst the 
megatheria, and to oust us of our argument, we are at liberty to 
maintain, that, from the professor to his presumed inference, non 
valet consequentia. 

We might then (we say) deny the facts, and apply to these early spe- 
cimens of human greatness the universally admitted maxim de non 
apparentibus; but we do not think that ground quite safe, because, 
within our own immediate memories we have had proof that the dogma 
does not hold good. How many immortal authors, actors, painters, 
preachers, and what not, did we know in ‘‘the merry days when we 
were young,” who all have disappeared from before the public, many of 
them not living to see the end of their sublunary tenure, and ceasing to be 
immortal before they ceased to exist. Where is Tiddidol? Where Buck- 
horse? Where are the children of the Leadenhall Minerva? There is not 
an echo to answer ‘‘ where.” Is not the memory, too, extinct of the im- 
mortal authors whose Dutch-leaf and red-leaded covers were put forth by 
the Newberry of the middle ages from the corner of St. Paul’s-church- 
yard? It is not long, indeed, since we ourselves heard a young gentleman 
in a side-box maintain, that the story of so recent an immortal as Jona- 
than Wilde was mythological. We must therefore admit, that as far 
as this age of transition goes, immortality is not always a freehold ; and 
that since churches have been built by Act of Parliament, even that 
claim to the memory of posterity is not worth a six months’ purchase. 

We shall therefore take up another position, and assert that there are 
immortals and immortals, just as there are Miltons and Blackmores— 
as there are guinea-a-liners and penny-a-liners—as there are John 
Kembles and—(please to put in your own name to fill up the sentence). 
Every one, we hold, gets in the long-run his proper share of renown ; 
and the man whose immortality does not extend to a second edition, 
has no right to complaia, if he disappears from the bookseller’s ‘cata- 
logue, before the first is exhausted. We caterers for the periodical press 
hold our immortality from number to number ; and are obliged to pay 
a fine for renewing our lease, in the shape of a monthly article. et 
some of us have contrived to keep our immortality afloat, where men of 
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ter pretensions sleep in the tomb of all the Capulets; and if this 
oes not content us, we have nothing to do but to write a ‘ Paradise 
Lost,” or a “‘ Hamlet,” and take our places accordingly. , 

But if immortality derives its value from the length of its tenure, 
what becomes of the other objection which circumscribes its utility to 
the owner's life? If aprés moi le deluge be a sound philosophical 
maxim, and if even the finest estate in the country is of no use to him 
*‘ who died on Wednesday,” the most ephemeral immortality is as good 
as the most vivacious: Empedocles is but on a par with the last fool 
who flung himself off the monument; and the most forgotten of the 
children of Swing, is as well off for renown as Eratostratus himself, 
who “played so foully for it.” We may then set these objections 
against each other as mutually exclusive ; and, ot neither, main- 
tain our original proposition, that immortality is worth having, and the 
digito monstrari (in bust as in person), a most blissful condition. 

There is, however, one particular instance to be excepted in making 
this estimate; we allude to that species of post obit immortality, of 
which not even the first instalment is paid till after the undertaker has 
had his wicked will of you. It is but a cold comfort for the wretch 
who is neglected, or (worse still) pelted by shallow and prejudiced con- 
temporaries, to sun himself in the possible smiles of a more enlightened 

sterity. Such posthumous amendes honorables come as much too 

ate, as a reprieve after hanging. They say, indeed, that it is a great 

comfort in patibulary matters to ‘‘ suffer innocently,” and die with a 
conviction that truth will out, though it be not till the day of judg- 
ment. Having never tried the experiment, we cannot say how this may 
be; but we fancy most people would prefer her majesty’s free pardon 
at once, and taking their chance for the world’s opinion. 

Still, if we are not to argue from particulars to generals, and are 
summoned peremptorily to admit that immortality in posse is a valuable 
chattel,’and that a pretty-spoken epitaph is as pleasant in expectation as 
in enjoyment—if we are pinned down to allow that the hope of living re- 
nowned in story, is a sufficient motive for all sorts of despised labours, 
and aleshpowtodged privations, we must earnestly beg permission to 
say that we have no such kiss-cow tastes, and desire to leave to others 
all the benefits of an indulgence in them. : 

But if this personal objection may not stand in the place of an ar- 
gument, and we ate called upon to surrender at discretion, we have 
yet another stone in our sleeve. Though the hope of immortality, 
when we lie in cold obstruction, be a real sentiment, and a sentiment 
be something, and something be better than nothing, it is not the less 
true that this is not one of those cases, in which a good bill is as good 
as ready money. Posthumous fame will not be discounted by Mr. 
Colburn; nor is “six months after decease, I promise to be a Marl- 
borough,” negotiable with Cox and Greenwood. In this respect, hope 
is notoriously “ a curtail dog,” and un “ je tiens,” vaut mieux que deux 
“tu aura.” 

We will, however, admit that in certain constitutions, this hope, all 
illusory as it is, affords an agreeable excitement; but still objectively 
speaking, a pest mortem illustration of which the bearer, during life, 
was totally unconscious, 
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“as idly burns 
As fire in Pa ve, or urns.” 

The living hope in posterity, too, has this other advantage, that it is 
at every man’s own disposition ; being wholly independent of antecedent 
causation, and not incompatible with a total absence of meritorious 
qualifications. 

If immortality has found favour in our sight, and if we do keenly 
relish the wide-spread celebrity, attached to the mysterious », that repre= 
sents our identity, it is wholly and solely on account of the divers im- 
munities, privileges, prerogatives, emoluments, advantages, easements. 
and commodities, real and imaginary, which attach to the notoriety, 
of, belonging, and appertaining to the aforesaid Greek letter, during 
this our present state of sublunary self-sufficiency, and which may be 
touched with the finger. 

Men may profess what they please, but there is no going beyond 
instinctive action; and for one man that really writes, acts, or 
thinks for posterity, there are millions who give their nights and 
days to tangible renown. The great, the immortal Claremont, whilom 
the self-estimated superior of the above-mentioned John Kemble,fwas 
content when the manager smiled approvingly on his efforts, and raised 
his salary by ten shillings per week. Nor would the author of Jim Crow, 
if he is wise, exchange the immortality of the two-shilling gallery, when 
discounted into pounds, shillings, and pence, against the future of the 
mighty Milton, with a bookseller’s five pounds for his immortal poem. 
Let us not, however, be considered sordid. It is not alone by pecu- 
cuniary considerations that we are guided. 

So far indeed from any such consideration being derived from such 
supererogatory celebrities, we question if they are not maintained like 
Richard’s ‘score of tailors” at some charge. Every man upon 
town can count up a tolerably long list of immortals, who have pur- 
chased immortality at the expense of their entire fortunes, and not 
unfrequently of their health and reputation into the bargain. We need do 
no more than allude to the succession crops of print-shop immortalities, 
who, in courting the distinction of the hour, had not the slightest thought 
of a quiddam honorarium, attached to its attainment. Neither can the 
gentlemen who break their necks in steeple-chases, who walk their thou- 
sand miles in a thousand hours, drive mail-coaches, or wear astounding 
mustaches for the sake of a little notoriety, be said to be sordid, unless, 
indeed, in the cases where a bubble bet is concerned. The immortals 
who have won their way to heaven (ce@lum ipsum petimus stultitid 
over the broken heads of policemen, or the bodies of gin-poison 
hackney-coachmen, are equally guiltless of seeking the lucre of gain: 
we must do them that justice. Yet after all, among a shopkeeping 
nation like ours, it is not very consistent to cast so much blame upon an 
honest desire to turn a penny, or an attempt to speculate on immorta- 
lity, by making the most of a temporary vogue: while millionaires 
get fame by the mere act of getting money, we do not see why a man 
may not lawfully get money by becoming famous. Very laudable, more 
terrae od is the forethought of the autobiographical immortals, who, 

aving turned their illustrious lives to every other lawful purpose, wind 
up by reducing them into two octavo volumes of the most vendible cha- 
racter, and thus kill two birds with one stone :—rescuing for themselves 
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the profits from some future doer of such matters, and saving their re- 
a from malignant libellers, or what is still worse, from injudicious 
riends. 

In no period of recorded history was tangible immortality of all sorts 
more immediately profitable than at present, which is a wise and com- 
fortable dispensation. As the tenure of this blessing grows shorter 
and more uncertain, it is but right and fitting that its immediate returns 
should be large and sure. It is on this principle that opera-singers, whose 
voices are so frail a commodity, are justly paid much higher than other 
artists whose faculties are more durable. It is, therefore, well ima- 
gined of the present generation, to throw into the scale of immortality 
the daily invitation to dine out in the best company, and on the best 
fare. Otway did not find his reputation as good as board-wages (as 
certain of the Dii Minores of the peerage do their titles) ; and if Dry- 
den dined at a tavern with the wealthy wits of his time, he paid his shot 
like the rest; but nowadays, it is sufficient that you have produced a 
volume of pretty poems, to have your chimneypiece covered with din- 
ner-cards; when you not only get an excellent feed and lots of lip- 
honour, but the most piguantes paragraphs for your next book of table- 
talk or of travels, A very small immortality may, in this department, 
be made to go a great way, if it can only manage to leave home. In 
voyaging on the continent, it is as available as a parish pass. Like all 
other sorts of equivocal fame, vires acquirit eundo. Letters of recom- 
mendation accumulate as a snowball: one édlustrisstmus gives them to 
get rid of a bore; another clarissimus in order to go snacks in the no- 
toriety of the meteor; another eruditissimus for fear of being ‘ put on 
his book ;” till at last, by dint of such epistole virorum obscurorum, he, 
who left his native land, at best, but a village immortal, returns an 
European celebrity, and may make his own terms with his bookseller. 

Another immediate advantage derivable from immortality, though it 
last but for a single season, is the privilege it confers to be imperti- 
nent. We have heard of statesmen being made of squeezable materials, 
and there may be something in it, for aught we care to inquire; but of 
this we are certain, that? Monseigneur the public is made of very kick- 
able materials. It matters little, what offensive airs a real lion gives 
himself, or how ill he may behave ; it’s all taken in good part, or over- 
looked as an attribute of genius, an inevitable, and not unamusing 
eccentricity. A man who is lucky enough to become “celebrated,” 
though it be but for a lampoon, or a copy of vers de société (which 
is the lowest way of worming yourself into notice), is but a dupe, 
if he does not take advantage of the circumstance to browbeat, and to 
tread upon every body’s tender corns; for it is precisely because true 
merit is so maidenly modest, that it is neglected by the world. Who 
should know so much of a man’s worth, as the man himself? and if he 
sets himself up in the market at a low ticket, he has no right to com- 
plain that he is taken at his own valuation. Sume superbiam, no 
matter how guesitam ; and you will have ill luck, indeed, if you do not 
make good a part at least of your pretensions. 

We need not formally set down as an advantage of immortality, the 
influence it holds over the fair sex. That sex will do every thing to obtain 
it for themselves; and it is therefore most just that they should go a 
great way to reward it in others. Juvenal was wrong in saying ‘‘fer- 
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rum est quod amant,” it was not the steel of the gladiator, but his 
being a public character that made his charm. It is thus that the 
greatest rakes and coxcombs have always stood the best chance in 
foro Cupidinis. Itis far less the rakishness, or the coxcombry that 
takes, than the distinction justly attached to those characteristics. It 
is astonishing what ugly little abortions succeed in carrying off great 
heiresses, when they have done something that has caught public at- 
tention, no matter what. | 

Horace, however, was not quite correct in speaking so absolutely of 
the digito. monstrari, as the summum bonum of immortality. In time and 
place, indeed, it is all well enough ; but there are circumstances in which 
a respectable incognito would be purchased at any price, and, of alf 
followers, a bailiff’s follower is any thing but desirable. But with- 
out insisting on extreme cases, there are occasions when economy 
becomes necessary, and when it becomes convenient to ra pp 
little shabbinesses undetected. This does not meet with a kind cone 
sideration from those thoughtless frequenters of our theatres, who 
inhumanly insist on dragging a successful play-writer upon the stage, 
and exhibiting his person to allithe world, to be recognised for the 
future, without mercy under every possible contingency. 

There is, indeed, no such thing as an unmixed good on this side the 
grave, and immortality has more grievances and sets off, than the one 
we have mentioned. It is no joke to be a mark for all sorts of peti- 
tioners, a standing dish with the writers of begging-letters, the god- 
father of all new-born and virgin muses, the sworn appraiser of manhu- 
scripts and introducteur des ambassadeurs aupres to the principal pub- 
lishers. It is no luxury to be called upon by great ladies to mend 
their verses, and to eke out their embryo productions with a chapter 
that is to “‘ make the fortune of the book ;” to be pestered with threat- 
ening letters from little ladies, calling on you to pay five pounds on 
pain of figuring in a lampoon, or a ‘“ novel of character” of the least 
creditable description; or to receive daily introductions from persons 
a don’t know, saddling you with fools of all diameters, who desire to 

ast that they are intimate with an immortal. A genuine immortal 
need to have a heart of stone, and a face of iron, to resist the demands 
of those only who have no claims on him; and to hold his time, purse, 
and person his own in safety, from the general attack. Then there are those 
infernal annuals! we don’t mean the genuine annual, which pays its cone 
tributors—with them it is a matter of discretion: but there are some which 
make their attacks in formd pauperis, on authority of editorial rank, 
beauty, or interesting want of money, which are as much a stand-and- 
deliver business, as a transaction with Turpin or Jack Sheppard. It is, 
therefore, with a secret satisfaction we beheld this department of litera- 
ture, slipping through the fingers of professional authors, and falling so 
exclusively to the share of the peerage. Every Lord John, and Lady 
Betty, that contributes his or her quota to the “‘ Book of Vanity,” 
‘‘ The Book of Pretension,” or the ‘‘ Tom-fool’s Annual,” we consider 
as the champions of oppressed celebrity, as derivative streams, carry- 
ing off this inundation of unreasonable requests into a less painful 
channel, 

There is another incident of celebrity, which is still more serious, 
and it is this, that immortals are great favourites with all sorts and 
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conditions of madmen. From a queen to an actress, there is no sort 
of publicity which is not liable to this annoyance, and if every day 
does not produce its Damiens, or its Hackmans, scarcely a week 
occurs, in which trouble and vexation do not flow from that source. 

But the worst, and by far the most incessant evil with which immor- 
tality has to contend, is the album nuisance. An album-holder is an 
omnivorous animal, and there is no sort of celebrity that is not its prey. 
Lords, members, poets, playwrights, divines, judges, doctors, midlion- 
aires, actors, all’s fish that comes to their net. The autograph of Dando 
would be an acceptable catch, and that of the last-executed murderer, 
a treasure beyond price. Then it is further required that the nonsense 
appended to the name should be your own; and if the party has any 
pretensions (and what album-holder has not) the nonsense must be 
eulogistical. They are all, moreover, as restless as they are absurd. 
No moment is sacred from their intrusion, 


‘“‘ They stop the chariot, and they board the barge.” 


The printer’s devil may wait for copy, the cabinet may be assembled, 
a daughter may be getting into the carriage to be married, or a wife being 
put into the hearse to be buried. The canonical hour may slip by, the un- 
dertaker be hurrying off to another customer, but stop you must to try 
‘‘charms” and ‘‘ arms,” ‘‘ beauty” and ‘shoetie,” “ wit” and “ hit,” 
‘¢ youth” and (un)* truth,” or you are set down as a brute and a bore, 
and calumniated in every coterie in London. Oh! if these people 
would but demand money, or ask you to go bail for them, or to be their 
executor, or any other unreasonable request, large enough to be de- 
cently refused; but a poor copy of verses, nay a quotation, or even 
your simple signature (for it comes to that at last), you can’t refuse; 
and yet if you do not, steadily, firmly, brutally—what is to become of 
a There is no nuisance in life like the album nuisance! A peck of 

arch dust in a high easterly wind, the bursting of a steam-boiler at 
sea, or the stopping of your banker (if you happen to be overdrawn) is 
nothing to it. Who would not rather meet a mad dog, a train of car- 
riages off the rail, or a drunken omnibus in a crowded street, than the 
modestest album-lady ? They are fit subjects for a quarantine law, 
or an indictment at quarter-sessions. 

These trifles, however, must be borne, if immortality is to be gained ; 
and those who don’t like them had better retire into the shade. But 
all these notwithstanding, the proof of the pudding shows that popu- 
larity is popular, and immortality as we said from the beginning, worth 
having. ‘* Aude aliquid,” then ‘‘ brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum.” 
Make speeches at public dinners, turn private actor, break lamps and 
knockers, or preach fanatical sermons: wear a queer hat, dress like 
a tiger, set up a quack medicine, or go to sea in a yacht, and be sick 
for a month; do any thing absurd, extravagant, or wicked, that will 
make you a name; be any thing or every thing, be any body, no 
matter whom, provided you are not nobody, and then your fortune’s 


made, 
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NIMROD IN FRANCE.* 


GAMBLING. 


One might almost imagine that gambling, in France, was one of her 
elements of education, for not a child of three years old is to be tound 
in the country that has not made its uC when trying its luck at a 
Jéte, for one sous-worth of gingerbread. The evil, however, has greatly 
diminished in what may be called the lower grade of life, within the 
space of the last five or six years, no public gambling for money being 
now allowed at the fétes, ducasses, &c., and in the upper walks of so- 
ciety it is confined to the drawing-room, coming under the denomina- 
tion of private play, perhaps the most dangerous of any. For the active 
and praiseworthy measures of the French government in suppressing 
the public gamimg-houses in Paris, the cause was at once apparent. 
The chances in favour of the tables amounted to something very like 
robbery, producing effects of the most disastrous nature—suicide es 
cially—to a large portion of the population of the capital, and to others 
who visited it for the sole purpose of play. Taken in any light, gaming 
is an offence of the most alarming nature, but amongst the lower orders 
of the community it tends, by necessary consequence, to promote idle- 
ness and theft, and all their usual consequences. That it is next thing 
to an act of madness in persons possessed of property to put it to such 
risk, with such fearful‘odds against them, as is the case at all public 
gaming-tables, is admirably illustrated by Tacitus, who expresses his 
surprise that any one should thus act, when sober. One would indeed 
imagine that the sudden ruin and desolation of many of our ancient 
and once opulent families—some members of whom have sacrificed 
every honourable principle upon the altar of this destructive demon— 
would have acted more powerfully than we find it has done, in caution- 
ing our aristocracy against the suicidal act. And has it not been said 
that Tacitus might have been describing an English gentleman devoted 
to play in this severe rebuke ?—*‘ Ea est in re prava perviccacia, ipsi 
JSidem vocant.” 

That steps are at length being taken to put down the London hells 
the police reports inform us, and may I take such flattering unction to 
my soul as to believe that my labours on the subject, in a contemporary 
publication, two years back, may have done something towards the 
much wished-for destruction of the most barefaced system of robbe 
that was ever allowed to exist—in modern days, at least—and to whic 
the doings of this nature in Paris might have been styled honourable, 
if not honest ? 

No character upon earth is more mischievous and detestable than the 
gamester by profession. We might as well expect honey from the 
scarabeus, as virtue and honour in his breast; and, like Satan, the 
proud destroyer of the repose of mortals, he would convert into a hell 
what before was a paradise. We may compare him with the leech, 
which, filled to repletion, rolls from his bloody repast to-day, but ready 
to take fresh hold on the morrow, and draw the last drop. 





* Concluded from No. ecxxxi., page 372. 
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MARRIAGE. 


There is a good deal of roundabout as well as ostentatious ceremony 
in French marriages. In the first place, the names of the parties are stuck 
on the door of the town-hall, for those who run to read, a fortnight pre- 
vious to the approaching day, as well as the forthcoming event announced 
in the provincial newspaper. Then when the happy day arrives, instead 
of going at once to the ‘‘ hymeneal altar,” as we almost profanely ex- 
press ourselves, the bridal party are obliged to present themselves to 
the authorities at the Hotel de Ville, proceeding thence to their church. 
The procession generally consists—in the middle rank of life at least— 
of from three to five hired carriages, the drivers of them having a 
bunch of ribbons tied at the end of the crop of their whips, and if the 
‘* happy pair” reside in a town, and are of the respectable order, large 
flags are hoisted over the door of the brides’ house, as well as over several 
of those of her neighbours, and occasionally suspended by ropes across 
the street as well. A good supper, as well as dinner, generally closes 
the wedding-day. Then a curious distinction is observed amongst the 
lower orders. Should one of the party not belong to the same parish 
with the other, a firing of guns is kept up during the whole evening of 
the wedding-day, to the no small annoyance ef the neighbours, or to 
those passing on horseback, or in a carriage with horses not accustomed 
to the report of firearms. Something like a jumble of the church 
bells occasionally takes place, but as to “a peal of bells,” I have yet 
to hear that in France. ‘‘ Those evening bells,” with their beautiful 
melody, are only to be heard in one or two countries under the sun. 

There is, in one respect, a striking difference between an English and 
a French wedding in the lower orders of society. With us the parties 
endeavour to avoid the public gaze; and here they court it. They will 
be seen parading the streets and the adjoining public ways, not only on 
the wedding-day, but on the day following, which perhaps, in strict 
decency, might as well be avoided. Then again they have a curious 
custom of issuing forth circulars announcing their nuptials, one of 
which, having just received it, I shall here translate. ) 


‘‘ Monsieur Madame Ducastel, et Delvue, ont l’honneur de vous 
faire part du marriage de Monsieur Louis Ducastel, leur fils, Doc- 
teur en médecine, avec Mademoiselle Sophie Gonard. 


** Calais, 16 Janvier, 1840.” 


I was for some time at a loss, having no knowledge of the young 
doctor or his bride, for the reason of this compliment being paid to me, 
but at length I recollected that I had purchased a carriage of a Mon- 
sieur Gonard, a coachmaker, who, I have since learnt, is father to the 
bride. There is much of kindly feeling in this trifling act, and much 
in character with the French people, who appear to me to abound in 
that primitive virtue. 

The mention of marriages naturally leads me to the consequences of 
them—children, The French are very fond of, and very kind to, their 
own children, as also to those of others generally, which is to a great 
degree proved by the waggon-loads of bon-bons and toys that are sold 


annually in each department throughout the kingdom. Their parents 
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likewise bestow much pains on their dress, which, although frequently 
appearing fantastical in our eyes, is very creditable to them as indicative 
of parental affection. Neither do they overlook them in their amusements. 
A Frenchman and his wife, in the middle classes of life, are seldom 
po taking their pleasure unaccompanied—if they have any—by their 
children. 


- FUNERALS AND MORTALITY. 


I alluded to the former of these unpleasing subjects in the preceding 
paper, but was silent as to the last. I have reason to believe that the 
proportion of deaths to the population is greatly more in France than 
in England. I have, ever since I commenced residing in this country, 
been forcibly struck with the number of funerals, as also, still more so, 
with the number of craped hats (if I may use the expression) of the 
country-people. I have taken the trouble often to remark them, on 
market days, and found them to an almost appalling amount. _I ac- 
count for this in three ways. First, the system of living is of that 
washy nature, amongst the middle and lower orders, that little resist- 
ance can be expected to acute diseases. Secondly, the absurd and 
dangerous practice of the generality of their medical men waiting for 
directing symptoms, critical days, and crises, must occasion numerous 
fatal terminations to diseases which would have yielded at once to 
prompt and vigorous measures, and more active medicines. It would be 
ridiculous in me to state as a fact what might be capable of refutation, 
but it is as true as that I have a pen in my hand at this moment, that, 
when my gardener was taken ill with a violent cold, three years back, 
his doctor pronounced that he would have a forty days illness!! Nor 
was this the worst of it. The poor devil was condemned to a forty 
days’ fast, and had it not been for some physic from my kitchen, body 
and soul would have sunk together under the regimen prescribed. 

It is a well-known fact, and stated by me in one of my contributions 
to a monthly contemporary two years back, that, whilst the cholera 
raged in Calais, and its vicinity, not more than six English _ fell 
a sacrifice to it, whilst upwards of a hundred-and-fifty fatal cases oc- 
curred among the French. Amongst the soldiers in France, also, the 
the mortality is great, evidently the consequence of unsubstantial food ; 
and, as I should say, not enough of it for men exposed to night air, 
and that of the worst description, when on guard in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the fosses which surround the towns. 

Then I attribute increased mortality in the rural districts to insuffi- 
ciency of clothing. Look at even a French farmer—to say nothing of 
his labourer—on his road to market in the winter. What a cold and 
comfortless appearance he makes in his loose and thin blue frock, his 
equally loose and thin linen trousers, and it is more than even betting 
that he has no stockings under his ankle-boots. Then the labouring 
population; who ever sees one of them warmly clad, as they are in our 
country, in their thick woollen jackets, and other articles of dress pro- 
portionably weather-tight ? Not one French labourer in ten would be 
found to have stockings on for at least ten months in the year, and | 
have seen numbers of them stockingless in the depth of winter. Who 
then can be surprised that death should walk with a hastened step- 
April,—voL. LVIIf. NO. CCXXXII. 2. 
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through a land which seems to invite his presence; for, in addition to 
the above, the houses of the labouring poor, as well as of the majority 
of the farmers are generally deficient in the protection and comfort re- 
quired by men who have been exposed to fatigue under the mfluence 
of every description of weather. We might apply the words of Horace 
to this picture of a certain portion of the French community : 


“* Nova febrium 


Terris incubuit cohors ; 
Semotique prius tarda successitas 


Lethi, correpuit gradum.” 

The proceedings of the lower orders of the French people on a death 
occurring in their family greatly resembles those of the ancient Romans. 
The Romans had the custom of sticking up a sign, by which the house 
was known to contain a corpse; and this was done by fixing branches 
of the cypress-tree near the entrance. The French merely plait some 
clean wheaten straw, in the form of a cross, and place it in front of the 
house. Then again, as was the case with the Romans, the funeral song 
is sung by persons hired for the purpose, as the corpse is being con- 
veyed to the grave ; and as was also the ancient practice, an oration 1s 
occasionally spoken over the grave. But, as was the custom with the 
Romans, there are no noisy lamentations, no tearing of the hair, no ex 
clamations against the gods, amongst this Christian people, whose de- 
portment on the occasion is exactly what it ought to be. If, however, 
a joke can be allowed on such a subject, a smile could not have been 
restrained at an accident that occurred a few weeks back at the grave of 
a popular character who resided in my neighbourhood. 

This was a Captain Souville of the navy, and brother to the leading 
physician of Calais, whom I am acquainted with and greatly respect. 
The captain—as jolly a fellow over a bottle of wine as the country he 
belonged to could produce—was known amongst his friends only as 
**Tom Souville,” his naval honour being merged in the more friendly 
and heartier appellation. Now such is the character over whom an 
oration would surely be pronounced, and such was the case with the 
captain. It was written and delivered by a talented person, and no 
doubt was a just panegyric on the merits of the deceased, as a gallant 
sailor and a warm friend, and it was also a pretty specimen of demon- 
strative eloquence. But the vis oratoris was reserved for the conclud- 
ing sentence. Clasping together his hands, and looking down upon 
the coffin, the orator passionately exclaimed, “* Adieu, Tom Sum- 
ville !!” 

I have only attended one French funeral, and that was as one of the 
chief-mourners over the son of my landlord, whose request on the oc- 
casion I-was unwilling to refuse. It was.conducted with considerable 
pomp, twelve priests assisting at the high mass; and cost, I was in- 
formed, at least fifty pounds. The scene in the church was certainly 
an imposing one; and if outward ceremonies have any avail, the soul 
of the deceased must now be in bliss. -Then another curious ceremony 
followed. Almost a fortnight afterwards I received a circular letter, 
informing me that the deceased had received the sacrament previously 
to his death, and that he had died in the faith of the Catholic church. 

There is one circumstance touching the burial of the dead in France, 
which I think calls for a reform. I allude to the uncoffined soldier who 
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is cast into his grave like a dog into a hole, and not only uncoffined, 
but without the ceremonies of religion being performed. One cannot 
reconcile this with the generally high state of civilization which exists 
in la belle France—and in a Christian country too! Why, the very 
idea would have struck terror into'the stoutest heart of ancient Rome 
_ or warlike Greece, whose people held nothing, except life itself, in 

greater value than the decent and proper burial of the dead. Do the 

French want to be reminded of that beautiful passage in the sixth 

neid on this subject, or of Priam’s passionate appeal to Mercury 

in the twenty-fourth Iliad, touching the fate of Hector’s body ? 

* 9) rt wap vhecow éuds mdus.hé pw dn 
hot xvoi werAciori rapwy mpobOncer ‘AxiAXebs.” 

There is another defect in the administration of this country as re- 
lates to the dead—the want of the office of coroner, and the inquest 
held in his court. There is something approaching to it, in the procés 
verbal, but wanting that rigid and searching inquiry into causes of sud- 
den death that takes place in England, which is a most powerful check 
to the crime of murder, as well as affording means of satisfactorily ac- 
counting for premature death by accident or otherwise, greatly to the 
consolation of the friends of the deceased, who might not otherwise have 
the means of accounting for it at all. An instance of this has within 
the last week occurred in my own experience. A young English gen- 
tleman (as the newspapers informed the public), blew out his brains at 

. Calais about a month back. I received a letter from one of his rela- 
tions, asking me for some particulars of his death, which he says “ is 
involved in mystery.” There was, however, no “ mystery” in the case, 
the cause having been detailed by the suicide himself, in a letter to his 
mother ; nevertheless, how much more satisfactory would have been an 
investigation by the coroner into the melancholy affair. Again,—a boy 
of fourteen years of age, of English parents, was buried teers 
having been found starved to death in the late severe frost, and this from 
sheer neglect of his unfeeling parents. Now in England this would 
have been a case for a coroner’s inquest, and no doubt but the parents 
of the poor boy, who was imbecile in mind, would have received a 
severe reprimand from the jury, or the coroner himself, and which 
might have operated against a repetition of such cruel! conduct by 
parents, who were not wanting in the means of providing the necessary 
comfort for their child. 


TRAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT. 


I have little more to say touching French travelling, which is much on 
a par with that in most parts of the continent of Europe—at least a hun- 
dred years behind that in my own country, and so will it continue to be 
to the end of time. This is the day on which Prince Albert is to arrive 
in Calais ; dinner is to be ordered for him at eight o’clock, nine hours 
being allowed for his trip (journey we should not call it) from Ostend, 
_ a distance of only fifty-four miles! How pleased he will feel, setting 
other considerations aside, when he finds himself sitting behind four 
Dover posters on the other side the water, trolling him along at their 
ease, at the rate of eleven miles in the hour! But I, two years back, 
was nine hours, en route, from Ostend to Dunkirk, a distance of only 
thirty-five miles! And think, reader, that at that period, and until 
within these two months, there should have been no Diligence at all 
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running between these great towns—second, perhaps, only to the 
capitals of their countries! There was a tottering cabriolet on the 

und to be sure, drawn by two tottering horses; but unless you wished 
to be dry-smoked, after the manner of bacon, you would not have sub- 
mitted your person to such arr insult, as to make it one of six smock- 
frocked Dutchmen, all with pipes in their mouths, filled with the worse 
sort of Belgic tobacco. 

Posting in France is a fair subject for the pencil of the caricaturist, 
but it is a great hardship upon the travelling public, that it is not 
better conducted than it is, and this merely the effect of conceit and 
prejudice. There is not a more conceited, self-approving mortal on the 
face of the earth, than a French postilion, at the same time that he is 
a perfect nondescript both in person and in action. From the vile form 
of his saddle, and the extreme length of his stirrups, his seat on his 
horse is most distressing to the animal who carries him; and, from the 
little assistance he can give him by the hand and leg, which postboys 
in England have the power to give, he is afraid to go down a hill at a 
pace much beyond a walk. Thus no advantage can be taken of falling 
ground ; and as French posthorses are unable, from their want of better 
breeding, to trot up hills, six miles an hour is the average speed of 
French posting. 

But the French postilion, nondescript as he may be, is civil and 
obliging in his manners, and does not think the less of himself for the 
privileges he enjoys. In the first place, he is exempt from the con- 
scription ; in the next, he is entitled to a pension from the government 
after a certain period of service, and sooner if disabled from an ac- 
cident on the road, provided he be equipped at the time in the orthodox 
jack-boot—in itself, at once, an antidote to speed. At the rate at which 
our postboys drive, they would be knocked to pieces in a very few years 
were they to ride in the awkward style of the French postilion. But as 
Lord Jersey says, ‘‘an English postboy is a sui generis sort of an animal ;” 
there is nothing like him in all the world—take him for his horseman- 
ship, his nerve, his style of dress, his cleanliness of person, his uniform 
civility, and his hardiness of frame and constitution, which renders bim 
proverbial for long life, despite of the hardships he so often en- 
counters, and the vile stuff in the shape of liquor that finds its way 
down his throat. As I have before said, who ever heard of a bilious 
postboy? His calling is an antidote against any obstruction of the liver; 
and some great man, on seeing the dissection of the human frame, is 
said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ He was sure every man was intended for a 
postilion.” 

But to return for a moment to France. The awkwardness of the lower 
orders of the French people in all their proceedings with horses is some- 
thing quite extraordinary, and it is only from the docility of the animals 
that they can obtain the command over them which they do. Fancy, 
guiding a powerful, headstrong horse with a single cord, which is almost 
invariably the only means of guidance resorted to here; and, strange 
to say, in case there are two cords or reins to a horse’s bit, they are 
purposely clubbed together before they reach the driver’s hand! Then 
as to‘arranging the coupling-reins of horses working in double harness, 
to suit their tempers and strength, so minutely attended to in our 
country, nothing of the kind is thought of; but I need not say that 
such negligence is the cause of very many accidents, and accounts for 
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the statement in Galignani’s paper, a few days back; namely, that in 
the course of three years, there were 952 persons injured in the streets 
of Paris, by being driven over by public carriages, 28 of whom were 
killed. In 1837 the number driver over was 361, and the editor im- 
putes this wholesale destruction of life and limb to the imprudence of 
the drivers. Imprudent they may be, but ignorance as to how horses 
should be put into harness, so as to have them under immediate com- 
mand, is the great cause, and that ignorance must remain amongst a 
class of people who, thinking themselves perfect, refuse to be taught 
better. Will my readers believe me when Te that the estafette mail 
leaves Calais every day with a pickaxe team (two wheelers and a 
leader) driven in rope-reins, and timed at ten miles an hour through a 
hilly couatry. 

There is one advantage in the usages of continental travelling over 
those of our own country, which I freely acknowledge, and this is, the 
absence of that mutual reserve, approaching to sullenness, which 
Englishmen observe to each other, when accidentally thrown together, en 
route. They generally strive to keep without the sphere of each other’s 
attractions, like two bodies endowed with some repulsive power. I 
mentioned an instance of this two years back. I was one of two 
English travellers only, from Brussels to this place. Finding my 
countryman inaccessible I left him to his reflections, and I do not thin 
_ we exchanged twenty words in a journey of a hundred and fifty miles. 
I had an opportunity of knowing, however, that he was punished for 
his taciturnity, inasmuch as he was subsequently a day longer on his 
journey, and by a worse conveyance than he would have been had he 
asked me one simple question, which I should readily have answered. 

There are certain charms in English travelling which it is vain to 
look for on the continent. First, the comfort of the inns; secondly, 
the reception on arrival atthem. From the host and hostess to the 
very boots himself, all give you welcome; you are ushered into a com- 
fortable room, well warmed by fire in the winter, and well ventilated in 
the summer; whereas on the continent no such comfort awaits the tra- 
veller. He is either shown into a large comfortless apartment, neither 
well ventilated nor warm, or into the table d’héte room, which so far 
from being well ventilated is redolent of every savour, from an étuvée 
of onions to stale fish, and neither host nor hostess appear to bid him 
welcome. But this bidding of welcome is rather on the decline in 
England, the result of modern refinement, which cannot stoop so low. 
‘‘] hope you found your bed comfortable and rested well,” was the 
usual morning salutation of either host or hostess, twenty years back ; 
and they were words not thrown away. For my own part, many of the 
most comfortable hours of my life have been passed in good English 
inns, and if a reckoning had been kept of my sojourning within their 
walls, ‘‘ years” might be written for ‘* hours.” 

It is much to be lamented that travelling on the continent, and in 
France especially, is not better than we find it. I would travel much 
if I had the means. __I like to see mankind at large in the numberless 
points of view in which they cannot appear in one individual country, 
and it is only thus that we are enabled to correct the theoretical 
notions we may have formed of human nature, by the practical know- 
ledge of men. 

One word more touching continental travelling. At the present time 
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the journey from Brussels to Calais is performed in one day, and in a 
fortnight from this time, such will be the case from Calais to Brussels. 
Arrangements have been made to start a coach from the former place 
so as to arrive at Ostend in time for the train to Brussels, instead of, as 
at present, obliging the Calais passengers to remain a night at Dun- 
kirk. Thus a person leaving London on one day, will be at Brussels 


on the next. 
A FRENCH COURIER. 


Here is another sui generis mortal of the nondescript order. He 
must be seen to be within the comprehension of an Englishman’s mind, 
forasmuch as his powers of imagination would never half reach him. 
I will, however, endeavour to convey something like an idea of a 
French courier. 

In the first place his horse. No butcher in England is ever seen on 
80 miserable a looking animal, and, whether formed by nature for it or 
not (and to do it as it should be done, and with ease to himself or 
rider, nature must be consulted, inasmuch as with straight hind-legged 
horses, the canter is an outrage on their physical powers), the canter 
must be his pace, to enable his rider, who would not be seen rising in 
his stirrups to his trot on any consideration whatever, to endure a long 
journey. Then ahuge collar of bells round his neck, responding to the 
up-and-down, jarring action of the unhappy nag, with a saddle of at 
least thirty pounds weight, and a bridle of equally ancient date, com- 
plete this part of the picture. But the rider! can I hit him off so 
closely? I fear not, but I will try. 

On his head—on the very top of it, I should have said, and looking 
as if a puff of old Boreas would dislodge it—is stuck a cap, @ la mili- 
taire, encircled with a handsome gilt band. On the upper part of his 
body is a tight-fitting blue jacket, embroidered down the back @ la mili- 
taire, whilst the nether parts of the same are cased in very thick, very 
tight, yellow or green leather- breeches, and, of course, jack-boots, 
with spurs of some inches of neck. Then away he goes, sitting back 
in his saddle, flourishing his whip over his head with no small de 
of skill, the smacking of which, together with the jingling of the bells, 
produces a musical medley of no common order. But there is one pe- 
culiarity in his dress, not yet noticed, and the most remarkable of all. 
From under his jack-boots, and drawn, for about a quarter of a 

rd upwards, over his leathers, appear a pair of coarse worsted stock- 
ings! Now what is the object here? I am unable to say further than 
that it may be either to save irritation from the hard jack-boot, and 
still harder saddle, or by the rough surface of the stockings to obtain 
acloser seat. Unsightly as is the appearance of this description of 
persons to an English eye, and unprepared as they appear to be to 
withstand the effects of bad weather, their endurance of fatigue in their 
journeys is far beyond what might be expected; in numerous cases, 
indeed, surprising. For example; it has been no unusual occurrrence 
for one of Mr. Rothschild’s couriers to came from Paris to Calais, and 
return to Paris almost immediately on his arrived at the former place, 
and generally performing the distance, 170 miles, in from eighteen to 
twenty hours. There are couriers now in Calais who have frequently 
ridden to Rame, Naples, Madrid, and places equally distant. 

(To be continued.) 
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TELLING ONE’S TROUBLES. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


No man can hope to enjoy that annual happy new year, which his 
friends are so apt to’* wish he may get” in a tone implying their con- 
viction that he will get no such thing, unless he have done what in him 
lies to leave the troubles of the old year behind, and to start fair, free 
from encumbrances. What applies to years applies to months. The 
new account will never go lightly on if clogged with a heavy balance 
brought forward.” As time moves on with wallet at his back, let sor- 
rows be the “ alms” that he puts into it ‘ for oblivion.” 

All very well, cries the world, but this is sooner said than done! The 
world, though a year older than it was a twelvemonth ago, is still 
wrong. In most cases it is no sooner said than done. Tell your 
trouble, and it is half over; continue talking about it, and it is not 
felt at all. He who keeps his sorrows to himself, does keep them, 
While they are secrets they are stingers. Silence is the twin-sister of 
grief, and acts as nurse to her, but Gabble is her sworn enemy. While 
the tongue runs, it is twelve chances out of a dozen that the tears will 

not. 

That man understands neither misery nor friendship, who does not 
communicate to his friends the woes that agitate him. He does not 
deserve to be wretched—to be human. He is, in fact, little better than 
a pillar of salt and a suit of clothes. We once heard an insipid but 
solemn personage whimsically compared to a ‘‘ basin of gruel in a black 

cloak.” He is even as incongruous as this. 

How different from him who, as often as a new trouble turns up, takes 
out a list of his intimate relatives and acquaintances, and of each in 
succession makes a sole and especial confidant! whispering his afflic- 
tion to every one of them as to the only friend he ever had in the 
wide world, and thus striking from the rock of at least threescore bosoms 
those streams of sympathy that take their rise from a point singularly 
near to the fountain of self-love; for if we can persuade ourselves that 
we are the one honest and generous being picked out to be confided in, 
the flattery of the preference generally reconciles us to the intrusion, 
and extracts something pleasant from the dolefulness of the duty im- 
posed. And how is this adoption of the social-system, in opposition 
to a selfish monopoly, rewarded! Why, by the time the communica- 
tive sufferer has confided in all his friends, and exhausted the entire 
list, he finds that he has exhausted his griefs too, having fairly written 
and talked himself into a comfortable independence of consolation. 

It sometimes happens though, that to meditate these grievous com- 
munications is easier than to effect them. When we recommend the 
miserable to tell their troubles, we should perhaps advise them to catch 
their friends first. It is as well when you mean to take a man by the 
button, to be cautious how he gets hold of yours instead. There are 
mourners about town, whose hearts are so continually bursting with a 
sense of innumerable grievances—who have been so monstrously ill- 
used, and so undeservedly afflicted from their cradles, that they will 
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allow nobody to relate a heart-rending story but themselves—theirs 
must be all the misery or none—there’s no shipping in a sigh edgewise 
with them. It is desirable, with sufferers of this class, to dash at once 
into your agonizing narrative—wave the ordinary salutations of ac- 
quaintanceship and the compliments of the season, and begin at once— 
t* My heart’s worth, &c., before they can sob out a syllable, or de- 
pend upon it they will get the start—and whosoever starts first in these 
cases, has the stage to himself throughout the tragedy. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that there is no advantage in the at- 
tempt to transfer your sorrow to some sympathetic bosom, even though 
the attempt should be thus frustrated. Your lamentations may be 
stifled in their birth—you may be converted into a listener, a mere mute ; 
but though stopped at the second word of your story—checked most 
abruptly—discouraged most unceremoniously, is it no advantage, no 
relief to a racked and wounded bosom to find that the affectionate 
friends whom you came to consult and confide in, have sorrows to 
divulge of a depth and a keenness to which yours have no pretensions 
—troubles to which yours are trifles, affairs of broken toys—distresses 
incalculably less remediable—woes that have taken each bewailing 
voice three hours to recount, as you perceive by your own’stop-watch, for 
by that you have been three hoursa listener. So that in either case there 
is an advantage—* each way makes your gain.” If uninterrupted in 
your recital of affliction, you lighten your grief by depositing it in the 
tender breasts of numerous friends; if cut_short in your story, and 
obliged to listen, you equally lighten your grief by discovering that the 
tender breasts of numerous friends are torn and convulsed more cure- 
lessly than your own. 

The fact of troubles being oftentimes completely talked away, and of 
people becoming suddenly light-hearted by simply unbosoming them- 
selves, as it is.called, is too well established. to be further insisted upon ; 
the practice is too generally adopted to require recommendation. But 
the efficacy of listening,,as a remedy, is not quite so apparent. The 
pepcin’s of it, it will be perceived, is simply the principle of the 

omceopathic system carried out to its opposite extent—curing grief by 
taking unlimited doses of it. As a large quantity of the sympathetic 
medicine in the one case would be avowedly destructive, so a small 
quantity in the instance of the moral disease would be worse than use- 
less. You must go the whole round of your intimate friends and visit- 
ing acquaintances—you must find a decided majority of them plunged 
in profound affliction, and relief must, in some particular cases of ex- 
treme intimacy and regard, be hopeless, before the heaviness of spirit 
with which you heard the opening of the sad series of disclosures has 
a chance of being finally dissipated. You must go the whole dog, eat 
the entire animal that bit you, or there is no cure in store for you. 

But all this will be better shown and explained by a short recital of 
some adventures that occurred the other day; a case in which our 
deeply-attached friend (Ego is his name), Mr. Ego, figures as the pa- 
tient. Melancholy had, that morning, marked him for her own. The 
most angelic nature will sour. Nobody’s perfect. A saint may be 
allowed once in his life to ‘‘ indulge” (as the phrase is) in those speci- 
mens of the English tongue which are better expressed on er by a 

of a certain measurement, or an explanatory half-dozen of * * *. 
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To make a plain confession, he was, in what is domestically called a 
sweet temper. The cause in these cases is of the least possible con- 
sequence. In general the morose fit is all the sweeter for being wholly 
destitute of a cause. But suppose it to be an unlucky day, the Bad 
- Friday of the whole year. The provocation begins, perhaps, as soon as 

you are up, with a slip of the razor on the tender side of the chin; or 
when dressing in a hurry, a shirt-button comes off, or the boothook breaks 
—we put it to any patient reasonable gentleman whether he knows of any | 
thing much more provoking, or better calculated to justify a towering 
passion. No matter then for the grievance; enough that it was a 
genuine one while it lasted. With a determined and irritable con- 
sciousness of the . 


“ One fatal remembrance, one sorrow thaé throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes,” 


Ego strolled Strandward to Somerset House, where his Pylades regu- 
larly arrives every day at eleven o'clock, and into that gentle, indul- 
gent, deeply-compassionating breast he designed to pour his sorrows. 

Pylades was punctual, and if he were ordered for execution he would 
be puncinah-ype wouldn’t keep a sheriff waiting one minute in the 
cold. But something, notwithstanding, had caused a slight deviation 
from his usual habits; for though, as during the first official hour of 
- every morning in the winter months, he was seated with his feet on the 
fender, with papers unexamined, and a letter or two unopened on his 
table, the well-dried morning newspaper was not in his hand. The 
Omission was ominous. He couldn’t “ relish his murders.” 

‘* Ah! my dear friend,” he said as Ego entered, ‘‘ I didn’t.expect to 
see you to-day—very glad you’ve looked in—” and he sighed heavily ; 
“do sitdown. How are you?” 

‘‘¢Oh! don’t ask me—I don’t know when I've been so annoyed,” was 
the reply, accompanied by a cordial pressure of the extended hand. 
“‘ The fact is, I came down here on purpose 4o tell you, well knowing 
how distressed you will be on my account.—And what a relief that is 
to one’s feelings! An infernal circumstance has occurred that really 
gives me more trouble—” 

“Trouble! my dear Ego, don’t mention it. I’m sure I can feel for 
you. If J didn’t, I don’t know who should. Nobody can sympathize 
so well as those. who suffer, eh? and I’m sure: just now I’m suffering 
enough, quite enough. Now was ever any thing so provoking, so un- 
lucky! You haven’t heard? No, of course you haven’t; how should 
you! I’ve only just heard it myself—just now, since I came in. M 
dear friend, you’ll be very sorry to learn that by an arrangement which too 
place yesterday, I’ve lost, finally lost, at least three hundred and seventy 
poundsayear! Three hundred and seventy or seventy-five eons per 
annum, gone with a dash of the pen. Irrecoverable! My dear fellow, 
I knew I should shock and hurt you excessively, and therefore I’m so 
glad you happened to drop in thus early. I meant to hunt you up in 
the evening of course, to let you know, for it is friendship’s happy pri- 
vilege to share all troubles with a friend, and you—” 

‘¢ But what d’ye mean ? How have you Jost a sum which—” 

‘‘ Which you justly consider to be no trifle! True; three hundred 
and seventy, or I may say seventy-five—for life, mind—irrecoverably 
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gone. I was sure it would grieve you, careless and happy as you 
seemed when you entered.” i 

«Careless and happy. Well—but never mind my troubles just now 
—tell me how you have lost this little estate for life ?—you who never 

sixpenny points!” 

“*Oh! how? I dare say you'll learn by the morning paper, there ; 
no doubt there’s a paragraph, I haven’t looked. The vacancy here, 
you know! old Simon Percontra died a month ago. That was a rise 
for me, a certain rise; it seemed mine, and it was mine—yet here I am 
in my old office, and here I am likely to remain. There was little or 
nothing to do in Simon’s department, mere nominal duties, and so they 
have determined that the office is not wanted—utterly regardless of the 
very serious loss to me—just giving me perhaps a hundred and twenty- 
five pounds extra a year—by way, I suppose, of making the disap- 
pointment bitterer—just to remind me every quarter of my loss. Ah! 
my dear friend, it’s a comfort to me, amidst all my disasters, that you 
are exempt, absolutely exempt, from the plagues and cares of this life. 
I never knew so happy a fellow; but though you have no troubles, you 
can feel for one who has.” 

“Troubles! Why I tell you nothing but trouble brought me here, and 
I believe I’m the most miserable—” 

“Ah! well you mustn’t give way to a sympathy too generous, too 
acute—don’t distress yourself on my account; forget it, as I mean to 
do as soon as I can; though let me tell you that three hundred and 
seventy or seventy-five pounds—cut off—per annum—finally lost—for 
life, mind !” 

Long before the new chapter of lamentations was concluded, Ego was 
driven forth in quest of a listener, for not one drop of his flood of sor- 
row could he succeed in pouring into the preoccupied bosom of the 
agonized official. . 

What Pylades will not hear, Pythias may; and to Pythias, located 
westward, repaired Mr. Ego. The friend now sought is much younger 
than the first ; grief at his years is less selfish and egotistical ; besides 
he has no grief, and abundance of idleness; if your story were ‘“‘ The 
Broken Heart, in 2 vols.,” his long ears would drink every syllable of 
it, and the narrative would proceed to an unmusical accompaniment of 
stifled sobs. | 

No sooner was Ego admitted into his friend’s apartment, than, re- 
solved not to throw away a chance, he commenced his sad narration ; 
but then on the other hand, no sooner had he mentioned the words 
trouble, distress of mind, true friendship, &c., than looking up, he saw 
by the sorrowful face, the suffused eyes of his Pythias, that he was in- 
deed in the house of mourning. He had taken the precaution to be 
sudden this time—to waye all prefatory hints and exclamations—to be 
beforehand with his friend; and in his anxiety to effect his purpose by 
an actual commencement, he had not observed the ready-made afflic- 
tion (if such a term may without levity be employed) of the bosom 
which he had come to agitate. 

The sympathetic Pythias had evidently been weeping bitterly, ere a 
syllable was uttered; like those zealous critics, who, predetermined 
against the new farce, began to hiss furiously before the curtain drew 
up. Ego’s look of surprise was instantly answered by a glance which 
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his friend directed to two open letters lying upon the table, and exult- 
ing in particularly broad black margins. | 

“Take it,” said Pythias, tossing one of the ostentatiously-mournfal 
Jetters across, “‘ you will see by that what I have lost. My poor old 
uncle ; you had opportunities formerly of seeing how fond he was of 
me, 9 

“The jovial old boy! and is he gone?” exclaimed Ego, with unaf- 
fected fervency ; and then, respecting his young friend’s grief, he re- — 
lapsed into a silence of some minutes’ duration. 

At length, returning from the window to which he had retired to give 
the bereaved nephew an opportunity of recovering himself, Ego ap- 
proached him, with the view of offering a few words of sympathy—of 
consolation if possible—nay, even of gentle remonstrance, for the agi- 
tation of the young man was excessive, and it was necessary that 
should put some control upon his emotions. 

“I can’t,” he cried in reply to the friendly expostulation ; ‘I feel as 
though I should nevet know peace and comfort again. I have been in 
this state for several hours—and as you see me now, you will see me 
years hence, if I live so long. My dear sir, you have never lost such 
an uncle under such circumstances. You cannot understand an 
affliction such as mine. Mine is the agony of a lifetime, not of a 
day.” And he flung himself, in what is called “abandonment,” on a 
sofa. 

Now, Ego had not only never lost, but he had never happened to 
possess, a particularly rich uncle who was particularly fond of him ; the 
feelings of nephews therefore, on occasions like the present, were in- 
deed enigmas to him. He well knew the extreme sensitiveness of his 
young friend’s nature, his ardent susceptibility, his uncorruptedness of 

eart; and he equally well knew what reason the nephew had to be 
unboundedly grateful to a-relation whose sole heir he was, Still, with 
all allowances on the score of susceptibility and gratitude, the emotion 
painfully visible in the features and demeanour of the bereaved, did 
appear extravagant—extravagant and mysterious. 

‘* No,” exclaimed the mourner, starting from the sofa, and pacing 
the room from corner to corner, “‘ pray do not bid me be composed. 
The veriest clod would be moved almost to madness by such a sudden, 
such an irreparable loss. So kind,” stopping short, and reflecting for 
an instant, like an experienced clerk, who counts up at a glance a long 
column of heavy sums, and instantly ascertains the total, ‘‘ so kind and 
liberal as he was to me!” And at the thought his eyes rolled in so dis- 
tressing a manner that the idea of the applicability of a straight-waist- 
eer darted across the mind of the friendly and compassionate be- 

older. 

‘“‘The remembrance of that kindness,” urged Ego, after a pause, 
*¢ will cheer you all through life; while the splendid fortune which you 
inherit, will enable you so to give effect to that jovial soul’s generosity 
Ofnsw?? 

‘‘ Splendid fortune !—What do you mean? Oh, I see you've read 
the wrong letter. A splendid fortune !—a splendid shilling. You see, 
I’m cut off; I should have mentioned that at first;—cut off! The 
jovial soul that you speak of has left it ali toa four-bottle rascal, a 
drunken cousin of mine, who had impressed his mind with a full belief 
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that I had joined the teetotalers, and so he swore that nobody should 
have his money that didn’t know how to spend it—adding that he be- 
grudged me the shilling, lest I should spend it in water—cold without ! 
And not a fault proved against me but one—that I wouldn’t let him pay 
my wine-merchant’s account last year—that I would make his allow- 
ance suffice—would discharge my own debts! So much for temper- 
ance, honesty, gratitude, and moderation! If ever I’m temperate, 
grateful, honest, or moderate again, may I -——!”.. 

It must be plain that Mr. Ego had not the slightest chance that day 
of finding a listener in his duped and disconsolate friend. So, having 
thus discovered the cause of the extreme emotion he had witnessed, and 
pronounced it to be, like many other mysteries, very simple and very 
5 oe when explained, he departed, with his own pathetic tale’ yet 
untold. 

‘‘ If the heart of a man be depressed with cares,” he is very apt to 
wander, quite reg into the vicinity of something not ill-cal- 
culated to lighten it. And so it was with Mr.*Ego, who strolled on 
until he found himself unexpectedly in the neighbourhood of Tavistock- 
square, and consequently within reach of the knocker of his tender- 
hearted—we had almost said of his tinder-hearted—friend, Mrs. Blos- 
som. 

‘‘ There are no such kind and pitying things as women, after all,” 
said Ego, internally, as he lifted one of the pleasing bronze knockers that 
confer peculiar gentility on the door of Mrs. Blossom; “and of all 
women,” he added, as he rang the bell, ‘‘ there’s not one that will 
listen to you so attentively as a widow.” 

We should here remark that Mrs. Blossom was a widow; and by 
way of supplying some description of her we may observe, that the 
door above alluded to being rather wide than lofty in its structure, 
was singularly well adapted to afford admission to the lady of the man- 
sion. But the widow Blossom was a charming person nevertheless, and 
we do not scruple to say—had been more so. Only she was so very 
tender-hearted. 

‘* Delightful !” exclaimed that lady, as she tripped lightly—for trip 
lightly she could—into the drawing-room, and took the hand of her 
visiter between both her own—which were sufficiently small, white, and 
plump, to prevent any gentleman from being in a violent hurry to 
escape from their pressure. ‘‘ Delightful! This is so kind. I’m so 
glad you have dropped in—it is so very kind. But, dear, dear Mr. 
Ego—what is the matter? Why you look almost as melancholy as a 
married man !” 

This was instantly followed by a short, fat, pleasant little laugh, which 
served as a running accompaniment to a declaration that she must 
have her wicked joke against marriage, though she protested it was a 
state of life into which she never once repented of having entered ; 
and then her face assumed a look of most sad and anxious inquiry, like 
Liston’s (only lovelier), when he used to make that touching appeal to 
a gentleman with something upon his mind, “ If it’s murder, mention 
it.” 

‘‘“Ah! my dear madam,” said Mr. Ego, ‘“‘ I know I ought not to 
come to you to tell my troubles—” | 
‘‘ Ah! my dear friend,” interrupted the widow Blossom, “ I’m sure 
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I've troubles that will match with the worst uf yours. Talking of 
troubles, now—do sit down, and I'll tell you. I’m so charmed to have 
this opportunity, and I know you will sympathize. Those girls of mine 
—only think—they are beginning to occasion me such extreme distress. 
There's Miss Harriet—little Harrie, your favourite—well, I know I 
shall surprise you ; nothing on earth will now suit the girl, nothing but 
—I'm half-ashamed to tell you, positively—but falling in love; falling 
—in—love! Ah, you may well look grieved! Such a mere child, 
you know! you remember her being born, Why she was eighteen I 
think—or was it nineteen ?—only the other day, not a great while ago. 
Ridiculous, isn’t it? but how dreadful! I'm so shocked to hear the 
child talk ; to hear. her tell me that J was both in love and in matri- 
mony too, long before I was her age, as I certainly was; and very, 
very happily, 1 always lived—considering the violent temper of poor 
Augustus, and his infidelities- But then that’s no rule, and I am sure 
I should never have thought of being married if my mamma had been 
in a state of widowhood. Besides, my dear friend, what makes this 
affair a thousand times more shocking is, that this gentleman, Ensign 
Atkins—-one of the Shropshire Atkinses—is supposed, very erroneously 
and very absurdly, but generally supposed to have—to have other 
thoughts in visiting here—that is, that his addresses have another direc- 
tion ; not that I’m sure—but you must at once perceive how truly distress- 
ing is the whole affair—you can understand a mother’s feelings,” and the 
prettiest blush that had overspread the comely, round, fleshy features of 
the widow Blossom, was now succeeded by a sparkling and rather dan- 
gerous fire in the eye. “‘ But of course I’m quite resolved,” she continued, 
‘“‘to check this monstrously-premature passion, at once and for ever. 
If I utterly destroy the child’s happiness it will be all for her own good. 
Don’t you feel that Iam right, and, unprotected as I am, that I must 
take this decided step? Ill lock her up} for life—lI will indeed. I see 
now that you quite agree with me—it’s so kind. Directly I saw you, 
your face said that you came to sympathize with me!” and the charm- 
ing widow Blossom, maternal tenderness and grateful friendship 
struggling in her gentle heart together, burst into a very becoming and 
well-sustained shower of tears. , 

The tearful mood was as little favourable as the talking mood for the 
one purpose of the melancholy Mr. Ego’s visit, which was, to disbur- 
den his heart of its own sad freight. Accordingly he took upon him- 
self, after a short interval, the task of consoling the forlorn widow, by 
pointing out the usual chances and prospects of relief in these cases— 
viz., that young ladies are very fickle, and that little Harrie was 
changeable from a child—that she was quite as likely to listen to the 
voice of reason as to the voice of love—that first love rarely made a 
match of it—that what appeared to be a dead shot of Cupid’s might 
be nothing more than a flash in the pan—that a little absence and country 
air are an effectual cure in such cases—that the ensign might be ordered to 
join his regiment! This last suggestion was unfortunate, for the ex- 
cited widow looked less pleased than ever—reproachful even; so that 
Mr. Ego, exhausted, saw no mode of condolence so practicable as an 
immediate plunge into the story of his own troubles. | 

‘‘ But, dearest Mrs. Blossom,” he began, “let me entreat you to be 
calm—listen to me but for a few moments. Where should I seek a 
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gentle listener, if not here? To whom should I appeal for sympathy, if 
not to you? The matter that is now weighing on my heart, dear Mrs, 
Blossom ,—” : 

And Mr. Ego proceeded in a most earnest manner, and in tones 
mellifluously sad, to descant upon his secret woe, and his confidence in 
the tender-heartedness of his listener; who, on her part, reading in his 
eyes something very peculiar which she could not readily interpret, and 
hearing herself proclaimed as one to whom his soul yearned to disclose 
the source of his emotion, inclined her ear to hearken with such in- 
tentness and anxiety, that before he could possibly commence his 
dreary tale, Mr. Ego felt considerably disconcerted. He paused—and 
the pause begat fresh perplexity in the heaving bosom of the widow. 
What could those looks denote? What was he about to reveal? Why 
should he so suddenly pause? An idea, quick as the lightning, and it 
must be owned equally bright, flashed across her mind—and then a 
flush as suddenly crimsoned her face. Her eyes, which had drooped 
very prettily as the tones of her perturbed visiter ceased, were now mo- 
mentarily raised, and that glance which met his, had almost over- 
powered her sensitive nature. She was now in visible confusion ; she 
was not less agitated, but evidently from an opposite cause, than she 
had been but a few minutes before; and poor Ego exhibited by his ex- 
treme embarrassment a full consciousness of all the difficulties that 
beset a gentleman who is misunderstood by a widow of exquisite sen- 
sibility. 

His deep-seated sorrow, which he had called expressly to talk about, 
had now become unutterable,and he sat for a few moments longer, look- 
ing things that could only be described by the same epithet. But of course 
he felt that this absurd perplexity must be terminated at once by a des- 
perate effort at explanation ; and accordingly, having contrived to force 
his lips completely apart, he essayed, but in the most nervous tones, to 
articulate, ‘‘ Ah, dearest madam, if you knew how natural it is for me, 
long as we have known and deeply as we have esteemed each other, to 
disclose to you in confidence all that I feel here—” but here he 
stopped, for in the necessary illustration of his text he had placed his 
hand somewhere in the immediate neighbourhood of the left-hand 
pocket of his waistcoat—a locality towards which the timid but very 
tender eye of the widow Blossom was as though instinctively directed ; 
and this significant glance was no sooner observed by him, than his 
embarrassment was increased tenfold. He almost felt that he had 
better at once tell her in plain terms, she was entirely mistaken. But 
could he? Could he even tell her now what he came to tell her, and 
disappoint her so cruelly? In his confusion he took her hand, which 
trembled as he touched it—and this made matters worse ; he instantly 
dropped it and apologized—and this made matters worse still. Not 
knowing what else in the world to do, there is every reason to appre- 
hend that Mr. Ego would have felt absolutely obliged to extricate him- 
self from his exceedingly delicate situation, by stammering out the ex- 
pected announcement, and professing a boundless and unalterable 
passion, had not the startled widow herself relieved him, by a slight 
scream which issued from her lips, and supplied him with a pretext for 
instantly springing from his chair. 

** It’s that Kitty, I heard her on the stairs,” exclaimed Mrs. Blossom, 
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in a voice hurried and agitated; and as the door of the drawing-room 

flew open, and Kitty sprang into the room like a young bird, whiskin 

at the same time a little china ornament from a table which she . 

her mother fixing her fond eyes, brimful of tears, on. Mr. 5 gh face, 

‘cried out in tones which the timely crash behind shut from all ears but 

re ‘“* Was ever widow left with such irritating, such unfeeling chil- 
ren!” 

Which way he turned, when he quitted the mansion of the provoked 
widow Blossom, Mr. Ego by no means knew or cared. He was alive 
only to the one fact—that to the annoyance with which he had left 
home that morning, he had now one or two superadded—and as he 
walked on, he began to consider that it was rather odd that he should 
happen to find friend after friend in a tragic mood—all wailing and 
gnashing their teeth, so that not a word of his own story could he tell. 
by this time he had travelled within a stone’s throw of Gray’s 

nn. 

‘¢ Furnival’s is not far off,” said Ego the wanderer, ‘* and I’ll call on 
Tom Middleton. His three dismal octavoes have been made to look so 
brilliant in the reviews, and he has been written into so much more 
renown than he could ever hope to be read into, that he must be in 
a happy mood—and Tom’s a kind fellow—I’ll tell him my grievance.” 
_ Tom was at home; but the *‘ come in” which tardily followed the 
tap at the inner door of his chambers, had a gloomy, harsh, and ill- 
boding sound. If that ‘‘come in” did not come gratingly through the 
closed teeth of the gentleman-author within—but we won’t anticipate. 

Tom was in an easy-chair—but evidently on thorns—in a cozy 
position before the fire, but there was a manifest chill in his looks, 
- put out his hand languidly, and without rising, said simply, “ Sit 

own.” 

The intruder was too much absorbed in his sorrow to see that he was 
an intruder; and bent on dividing his woes with a friend he loved, he 
began at once to explain. | 

‘s Don’t fancy, my dear Tom, that I come this time in the character 
of a congratulator—to bring you more delightful notices of your book, 
more critical tributes to your genius. Quite different—I'm here in the 
dismals. In faith, my dear fellow, I’m really concerned to say—~” 

“‘Oh! I know that,” said Tom, sharply; ‘‘ I was sure of that. I 
knew you must be concerned, much concerned—I could see that by 
your face, if 1 had needed such information.” 

‘‘Then you’ve heard, have you?” exclaimed Ego, with some sur- 

rise; and drawing his chair nearer, at the same time taking the hand 
of his friend with a grateful impulse, he added, ‘‘ Dear Tom, I’m sure 
you felt it bitterly, bitterly.” 

‘¢ Heard of it ?” returned the author, in a sarcastic tone that was 
quite inexplicable ; ‘‘ heard of it? Oh, yes, I’ve heard of it. Felt it, 
you say! yes, and I’ve felt it too—bitterly, if that affords you any 
satisfaction. Heard! oh, my good friend, one is sure to hear of these 
things rather promptly, and from many quarters. You're late with the 
news—six good-natured friends have been here before you.” 

‘* Astonishing ! how did they hear of it ?” 
‘“‘They haye read it,” replied Mr. Middleton, in a tone so calm 
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and polite that it was impossible to detect the bitterness and exaspera- 
‘tion that prompted it. 

“Read! There must be some mistake—” . 

‘Oh, no,” rejoined the author with asperity; ‘‘there’s no mistake, 
you see, I have it here; the pages are cut, and I’ve read it: through— 
all through. But perhaps you’ve not! No? oh, pray take it—here— 
do read it, read—you'll enjoy it excessively—I should like to know 
what dear, kind friend of mine will not/ Oh, pray read!” 

Ego, considerably bewildered, and wondering when he should find a 
chance of unfolding his own lamentable tale, glanced at the just-pub- 
lished review which was presented to him, and there, Art. IV., detected 
the grievance—an attack; one of those articles which serve to show 
that no author can write in vain if he provokes fine criticism, And how 
many noble articles have been written upon bad books! The bark of 
some trees is more valuable than the wood it encloses. 

** And in this publication!” said Ego with astonishment; ‘‘ why I 
thought you expected—” 

‘¢ To be sure I did, exactly the reverse. This was the only work on 
which I relied for a friendly—that is, for justice—for a highly eulo- 
gistic notice. Now all the others, as you know—though I never had 
the slightest interest with them in any way—have lauded me to the 
skies—nothing can be fairer than the mode in which I have been 
treated by ali the others. But here, where I really had a dependance! 
And what do you think—two articles sent, and the wrong one gone in 
by accident! Pleasant, isn’t it? Flogged by mistake! But I regard it, 
as you may suppose, with perfect indifference, only I can’t help no- 
ticing how wretchedly it is done—for if he had only read—now, just 
see here—”’ 

And what with protesting against any inference that he (Mr. Middle- 
ton) could possibly care one straw about such an attack, and pointing 
out proofs positive that the critic could not have read because he cen- 
sured, the day rolled on without affording to his disconsolate friend the 
shadow of a ihenes of interposing a single sentence on his own account. 
The instant he articulated the word ‘ anxiety,” or referred to the state 
of his nerves—he was most feelingly interrupted; assured that the 
whole thing was far too ridiculous to cause any anxiety, or to affect 
any body’s nerves; and finally invited to witness a spectacle of heroic 
and virtuous suffering, with a ‘‘ See how J bear it!” 

‘* If it’s trouble, my dear boy,” cried Colonel Click (on whom Ego 
next called), ‘*I shall listen to you with the greatest pleasure, and you 
shall have my condolences with all the gratification in life; but you 
must give me time; just now had I three ears, I could not hear thee. 
At seven o’clock I’m engaged to act as friend in an honourable affair 
four miles off; and, in the mean time, I must be at the Freemasons’ 
before the meeting breaks up, and do an hour’s committee-work in the 
matter of the musical festival. Then in the morning, if we all come 
off shot-free to-night, I’ve an affair of my own to settle before break- 
fast, some distance off, in another direction ; and, leaving Brodie out of 
the question, these things take up time; but I must be with the direc- 
tor’s before twelve, and at two there’s a deputation—” 

‘Oh, enough, quite enough, my dear colonel,” cried Ego, “I'll 
call in about three weeks.” 











Telling One’s Troubles. §21 


We need not foHow Mr. Ego step by step in his wanderings about 
town that day, or knock with him at every friendly door he could think 
of—now in the suburbs, now in the heart of the city, and now in the 
courtlier regions. It is enough that he did knock at many such doors, 
paid a whole round of visits, found somebody at home every where, and 
verified by the result the truth of the saying, that every house has its 
hatchment. 

In one place he found a friend boiling over with the most unlistening 
rage, because his banker had just refused payment of his check, on the 
mere ground that there were no assets; in another, he pounced upon a 
man of genius whose libretto had been returned to him as “‘ deficient in 
poetry,” by seven musical composers in succession—a curiosity of lite- 
rature. At one house, his knock had occasioned some consternation, 
inasmuch as the inmate, who had a hard-hearted creditor, was appre- 
hensive that he had committed an act of bankruptcy; and at another, 
the. eldest daughter had that morning eloped with various valuables 
and a junior clerk. Here lived a friend who had in an unguarded mo- 
ment made an offer of his hand, and been rejected, positively rejected ; 
and there lived a friend more wobegone still, who had, in an un- 
guarded moment, experienced the acceptance of his hand by a divinity 
whom he was now particularly anxious to be parted from. In every 
- case was sympathy exacted from him, in none had he a chance of ob- 
taining it. Each had a woful story to tell, and each related it without 
the hypocrisy and the unfriendliness of abridgment! but his tale was a 
tale of mystery to the end. Not one listener could he find; not one, 
who, upon his first note of complaint, did not stop him with, ‘“ Ah! if 
you only knew! sit down, and I'll tell you.” His brow was the title- 
page to their tragic volume—and at half-past six in the evening, his 
narration was a book sealed still. 

At seven, however, when Mr. Ego arrived at home, and sat down to 
dinner, an unaccountable but very comfortable glow came over his feel- 
ings. Instead of finding his spirits depressed, by the want of sympathy 
he had experienced, and the sad tidings he had every where heard, he 
found them raised to a pitch of cheerfulness that bordered upon hilarity. 
He hadn’t felt so light-hearted and happy a long while. He relished 
every thing he tasted, and in a single glass of champagne could drown 
every care that he had*in life. But his grief, his bitter and biting 
trouble of the morning, where was that? He couldn’t have told for the 
soul of him. He had dissipated it somehow in his day’s excursion in 
quest of sympathy. He had left it behind him somewhere. He had 
found no listener, but he had lost the story he meant to tell. 

‘“‘ Talking your griefs down, is one safe plan,” said he, ‘‘ but listening 
them away is another. Deuced odd! I’ve encountered blue devils at 
every turn, and instead of bringing any away with me, presto! they’ve 
captured mine.— Wilkins !”” 

<“Si. 

“ Which pantomime was it I saw last week ?” 

*‘ Drury-lane, sir.” 


‘“‘ Cab to Covent-garden.” 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS,* 


COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 


Part XII. 


Mr. InNnovaTE, we are sorry to say, was in a very great passion 3 
and when he found no one in the green upon whom he could vent his 
ire, his passion wasconsiderably increased. He dodged round the bonfire 
expecting to find some little unfortunate delinquent raking out the 
potatoes, which on such occasions were invariably subjected to the 
** fiery ordeal” to prevent a waste of fuel, and solace the palates of the 
juniors. All his dodges, however, did not avail him, Every boy had, 
in the classical language of Rotherwick, ‘‘ cut his lucky,” which, in 
theatrical parlance, means, ‘‘ made his exit.” 

Mr. Innovate waxed warm; whether from the volcano of wrath 
raging within him, or from the heat of the bonfire, it is impossible to 
say; but Roger averred that the “ prisperation run down off his fizo- 
nomy as it does off the ruf of a new-tiled lean-to.” 

“« Roger,” said the master, ‘‘ we must extinguish this alarming mass 
of igneous matter.” 

“If,” replied Roger, ‘‘ you mean to put out this here bunfire, it 
strikes me very forcibly as it ain’t quite a going to be done just quite so 
aisy as you seems to conceive; look at that ’ere guy—the ’xact image’ 
of yourself—he’d burn a good un for a hour or tu, he’s satiryzed ’ith 
tar.” 

‘Saturated, sirrah! saturated you mean. How is it—how can 
it be? born within the precincts of this classical atmosphere, that this 
poor unsophisticated creature should be*plunged into such a profundity 
of ignorance of the commonest decencies of expression ?” soliloquized 
Mr. Innovate, as he commenced a vigorous attack on the combustibles 
with his feet. As long as he confined his kickings and stampings to 
the outside fagots, the experiment was successful; but as soon as he 
reached the glowing embers, his shins, which were only protected by 
silk-stockings—for the fashion in those days compelled the head mas- 
ter to resort to ‘‘ shorts and silks,” now nearly obsolete—began to feel, 
firstly, very uncomfortable ; secondly, very painful; thirdly and lastly, 
positively unbearable. 

It seems parodoxical, that we human beings, in the excess of either 
delight or pain, should express those different feelings by dancing. But 
soit is. Give a child a cake or a shilling, and the moment he’s out of 
your.sight he begins dancing to show his joy. Give the same urchin a 
smart box on the ear, and he will dance, perhaps more actively, to in- 
dicate the pain he feels. 

This philosophical view of stimulants to Terpsichorean motions—I, 
Peter Priggins, feel it my duty to give to the public, in order that they, 
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the pee, may not feel shocked when I tell them that the head-master 
of Rotherwick was seen by all his boys in the unacademical act of 
dancing most operatically and energetically at “ their fireside.” 

The pas-seul, however well performed, did not seem to alleviate the 
a6 as the sufferer was observed by his highly-delighted pupils to apply 

is hands rapidly with an up-and-down motion to the scorched limbs, 
and calling on Roger (so they guessed by his motions), to assist in the 
manipulation of the injured parts. Roger, however, was so tickled at 
seeing a fellow-creature suffering excessive pain, that, as he confessed 
afterwards, ‘‘ he couldn’t in no ways be of no sort of sarvice as hig 
laughabilities got so much the better on him, as he was forced to pre- 
tend to sniz werry wiolently, and stuff his ’ankercher into his mouf, to 
prevent the dominie from diskivering hime” 

We are told that silks of all sorts have deteriorated in quality since 
the days of our grandsires, which may be true or false as most assertions 
are. Mr. Innovate doubtless gave a full price for his silks, and doubt- 
less had the best quality of ‘men’s silk hose;” but the smell of fire 
had not passed over them with impunity; the web was injured, and the 
rubbing process brought away a considerable portion of it, leaving ex- 
posed a pair of stalwart shanks, resembling a fresh-cut beefsteak in their 
ruberity. 

The iacte pointed out the ‘‘ hiatus valde deflendus” to Roger, who, 
having stuffed the whole of his bandana into his facial orifice, and not 
having a ‘‘ second edition to resort to, could not restrain his laughter, 
but burst into a choky sort of chuckle, any thing but sympathetical. 

"0 eye ddornvos,” said’ Mr. Innovate, surveying bis silks, ** 5 uo, ra ord, 
2G BO ; Sixopar 39) dtxouat; warrarwal rarraral. 

‘Oh! oh! oh! ah! ah! ah! he! he! he!” replied Roger, hold- 
ing his hands hard upon his frontal protuberance, evidently alarmed 
lest his uncontrollable laughter should rapture his peritoneum, and 
standing on one leg at a time like a fatigued fowl. 

Mr. Innovate would probably have run through several choruses of 
Euripides, Sophocles, Eschylus, in giving classical vent to his feelings, 
had he not espied Roger indulging his mirth at his expense. Unfor- 
tunately for the clerk he did so; and though the sight of his mirth 
acted as a counter-irritant on his legs, it caused a great deal of irritation 
in Mr. Innovate’s mind, which he displayed by searching for a weapon 
to punish the offender. Furor arma ministrat—the light of Mr. In- 
novate’s eye lighted on a lighted stave of one of the oil ‘ caskeses.” 
He seized and brandished the brand; and like a fury armed with a 
torch, rushed on the mirth-exhausted Amen, and knocked him down 
with the first blow; the second fell on his head, or rather his wig, which 
being unprotected by his hat, and saturated with animal oil—the result 
of several years of servitude—imitated the mansion of Mr. Ucalegon, 
in Troy, and burst out into very vivid flames. + 

‘¢ Dash my wig!” exclaimed Roger, executing rapid rotatory motions 
with both his hands to extinguish the frizzing hair, “ whatever shall Lt git 


to put un out ?” me 
‘© Yup pry Bpictov,” replied Mr. Innovate, leaving the semi-usted w 


and its wearer to their fate, and striding away as fast as his injur 
shins would allow him to go; an act of unkindness of which he would 
2m 2 
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not have been guilty, had not the shouts of the boys, who were gazing 
througli the cloister-windows, and screaming in ecstasy at the tragicomic 
termination of their attempt to assert their “ privileges,” and maintain 
the “‘ customs” of the school, attracted his attention, and caused him 
to forget his humanity. 

The approach of the master was, of course, a signal to disperse, and 
like frightened rabbits when a dog approaches the warren, the boys 
showed their scuts, and went to earth so rapidly, that when Mr. Innovate 
reached the cloisters, nothing was to be seen but the door leading to 
gown-boys, and that firmly fastened on the inside. 

Finding all attempts to gain admission vain, and after expostulating, 
threatening, and entreating in all the living and dead languages with 
which his reading furnished him, Mr. Innovate wisely resolved to go 
to his house, apply a healing salve to his smarting shins, ore on a fresh 
pair of silks, and summon the under-masters to a council. 

He summoned them, but not one of them answered the summons. 
aa had all wisely taken advantage of a whole holiday, to breathe the 
fresh air of the neighbouring fields, or to enjoy themselves in some way 
orother. The writing-master, who lodged at the gardener’s house, and 
who was a clever, shrewd, long-headed Scotchman, happened to be at 
home, waiting anxiously for his pupil—the son of a Scotch nobleman 
intrusted to his especial embed wondering what could possibly have 
detained him from his stir-about and morning lecture. 

Mr. Innovate wisely resolved to call upon him to assist him in his 
difficulties. The boys indeed asserted—but schoolboys will assert any 
thing—that he often resorted to this gentleman’s assistance in com- 
posing the annual oration, and doing other little bits of latinity that 
were to be subjected to the ordeal of public criticism. Be that as it 
may, he certainly called upon him to aid him on this occasion, and Mr. 
Splitquill responded to the call, after he had doffed the tartan dressing- 
gown and trousers, in which he sat at home to save his best suit, put 
on a clean white tie, and washed the marks of the ‘‘ ould Gillespie,” in 
which he indulged copiously, from his visage. 

Mr. Innovate related at large the whole proceedings of the morning 
very candidly, not omitting his attempt to extinguish the illegal bonfire, 
and making a living guy of poor Roger; at which Mr. Splitquill would 
have laughed outright, had he not resorted to a huge pinch of “ ould 
ere oe and pretended to sneeze in a way that an habitual snuff- 
taker had no business to do. He executed the manceuvre very na- 
turally and very loudly, and by smothering his face in a large cotton 
imitation of a silk pocket-handkerchief, succeeded in disguising his 
proneness to risibility. 

After a long debate, in which strong arguments were adduced on both 
sides, and an attempt was made on the part of Mr. Splitquill to repre- 
sent the affair as a ‘* mere trifle,” Mr. Innovate roared out, “he nuge 
seria ducent in mala,” and pronounced firmly, but not politely, the 
“* privilege question” to be “all humbug,” and asserted his determina- 
tion to vindicate ‘‘the law,” let the result be what it would. 

Mr. Splitquill accompanied Mr. Innovate round to all the doors 
by which access was usually gained to the hall where the boys were 


assembled. At none could they gain admittance ; and Mr. Splitquill 
- 
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iotically, considering the risk he ran, volunteered to address the 
rebels through the bars of one of the windows. ‘s 

Now the writing-master, though a severe man, was liked by the boys, 
for himself because he was not a sneak, but more for his pupil’s sake, 
who was deservedly beloved by the whole school—though they did 
laugh at his short corderoys and shorter commons of stirabout. When, 
therefore, his snuffy face was seen peering through the bars, no missiles 
were hurled at it—which certainly would have been the case had any 
of the other masters ventured on “ putting in (so rash) an appear- 
ance.” 

His arguments and expostulations, though kindly and laughingly 
received, had no effect on the boys, who begged him to announce their 
unchangeable determination to maintain their “ privileges” at all risks. 
He therefore ‘left the bar” of the window, and told the result of his 
negotiations to Mr. Innovate, who was walking up and down under the 
windows, in what is vulgarly called a quandary, logically a dilemma. 

Manning was sent for and ordered to manufacture a gross of rods— 
which order made him happier than he had ever been in his life. He 
had never had so large an order for his favourite goods before, andjhe re- 
solved to surpass himself in the execution of it. ‘The cook was ordered 
to ‘‘ stop the supplies,” and the butler was forbidden to provide the 
usual edibles and drinkables which came under his department—the 
garrison was to be starved out. 

When the under-masters returned to their dinner and pint of wine in 
Stream Hall, a sort of Rotherwickian common-room, they were in- 
formed of what had occurred, and (after making a very excellent meal, 
and absorbing the allowance of port), proceeded in a body to the head- 
master’s, to hold a seniority, as we call it at college, on the proceedings 
to be taken. 

It would be tedious to give an account of all that took place—suffice 
it to say, that hunger compelled the rebels to throw open the gates in 
less than twenty-four hours, though they did so, declaring that not one 
of them would submit to be flogged or punished in any way for main- 
taining their ‘‘ privileges.” This might have led to serious difficulties, 
had it not fortunately happened that one of the boys was taken seriously 
ill from his confinement, and the disorder pronounced by the physician 
of Rotherwick to be “catching.” This fortunate circumstance solved 
the Gordian knot ofthe difficulties; the boys were sent home, and the 
‘* privilege question” was allowed to fall to the ground. 

My hero, the Hon. A. N. Nincompoop, was unfortunately. the indi- 
vidual who so fortunately relieved the honourable house of Rotherwick 
from its dilemma, though, fortunately for him, the physician of his 
honourable friend Lord Wastepaper, to whose care he was consigned, 
discovered that what was pronounced by the Rotherwickian medical to 
be a “ catching” disorder, was nothing more than a slight disturbance of 
the functions of the liver, arising from his having eaten an unfair 
portion of cold plumpudding, which was set to rights by the pleasant ap- 
plication of what was called at Rotherwick, a draught of “‘ black soup.” 

He arrived at home in excellent health and spirits. Lady Skinnykin 
pronounced him “perfect ;” his mother thought him greatly improved, 
and his father wondered ‘‘ how the deuce a mere child had imbibed 
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such very odd ideas of men and things.” Mrs. Slushem kept a-stricter 
eye on the feminine domestics, and Mr. Nutmeg missed sundry bottles 
of Lord Fuddiehead’s best claret and burgundy, which he had set aside 
for his own private use. The neighbours all allowed him to be a fine 
young man, but pronounced him a “ little too fast.” Into his home 
career it is not my province to intrude. I shall, as I professed, confine 
myself to his school and college proceedings. 

On his return to Rotherwick, Ninny felt rather nervous lest the “ pri- 
vilege question” should again come on the tapis, and lead to unpleasant 
results; but he was quickly relieved from his uneasiness on that score, 
as not the slightest allusion was made to it. Mr. Innovate’s time and 
attention were entirely taken up in preparing his boys for the ‘‘ grand 
public examination,” at which it was to be made to appear to the ad- 
vocates for the ‘‘ railroad system of learning,” that Dr. Tintinabulum’s 
plans were the ‘‘ perfection of practicability.” 

Night and day did Mr. Innovate drill the boys. The slates and 
slatepencils, the books and maps were almost worn out by being 
‘*‘ handled,” and the boys quite worn out with handling them. The 
marching by two and two, and the simultaneous uprisings and down- 
— were very neatly executed. Mr. Innovate was satisfied and 

appy. 

The great, the important day at Jength arrived, and with it arrived a 
great many carriages and a great many people; some in private, some 
in glass coaches, and a very considerable majority in jarvies. All, 
however, were welcomed by the head-master with smiles of anticipatory 
triumph over the ‘‘old humdrum system” of teaching, and ushered to 
their seats by the preepositi, who were, as well as the other boys, 
‘* dressed all in their best,” and behaved remarkably civil, taking care 
to make their remarks and observations just loud enough to be heard 
by the quizzees, and not by the masters. 

hen the examiners, Dr. Tintinabulum and Mr. Lackteacher entered 
the school-room, which they did very affectionately, arm-in-arm, the 
partisans of each vied with each other in making as much noise as 
they possibly could, in which the. boys of course joined, because they 
liked a row, and it relieved their nervousness. 


*¢ When the tumult dwindled toa calm,” 


Mr. Innnovate rustled his gown-sleeves, removed his trencher from 
his head, and waved it gracefully downwards, as a signal for all to 
sit down. 3 , 

The manceuvre went of so well that Miss Sniggs, a Tintinabularian, 
observed in an audible whisper, to Miss Biggs, ‘‘ How elegant, how 
simple, and oh ! how exact!” 

But Miss. Biggs being a Lackteacherian, turned up her snub-nose 
more snubbishly, and replied still more audibly, ‘‘And very—very 
mechanical !” 

Sniggs looked daggers at Biggs, and Biggs returned it with interest. 

b Preepositus of the first,” cried Mr. Innovate, “see your boys in 
order.” 

‘* Prepare to rise,” replied the gp ee 

** Rise!” exclaimed the master, which they all did at once, except 
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some half-dozen, among whom was Ninny, who were fastened down to 
their seats by a plentiful application of cobler’s-wax. 

*¢ Down again,” sieideabl the preepo, in alarm. ‘ Now up alto- 
gether.” | 

The adhesiveness of the wax prevented this second attempt at simul- 
taneous consurgity being executed as successfully as it might have 
been, but it was decidedly better than the first. 

“‘ Prepare to go up!” said the preepo. ‘‘Go.up!” 

Up marched the boys, and took their places in pretty good order, 
considering that sundry pinches and kicks were lavished in their march 
upon those before them by the hinder boys. 

‘“‘ Handle your books !”—‘‘ Open your books !’’—*‘ Prepare to cone 
strue !”—“ Construe!” said preepo. 

_ “How can they construe,” inquired Mr. Lackteacher, who was 
viewing these proceedings with an insidious smile, and winking at Miss 
Biggs and others of his favourers, “‘ when you have not given them a 
passage ?” 

**Oh! all that,” observed Mr. Innovate, “ is—” 

“ Ay, I see,” said Mr. Lackteacher, ‘ all ready—cut and dried.” 

“‘The passages are already selected,” remarked Dr. Tintinabulum, 
looking to his party for support, who followed Miss Snigys’s example in 
uttering a gentle “ Hear! hear!” 

‘Let me hear silence!” cried the master to the boys, who were tit- 
tering and whispering. , 

‘I don’t exactly see how that’s possible,” said Mr. Lackteacher. 
‘* Silence being the absence of all noise, how can you hear it?” 

‘“* Very good ! very good!” replied the master, grinning vindictively 
at his pupils, who were delighted at seeing him snubbed. 

‘“ No. 6, prepare to begin !”—“ Begin,” said preepo. , 

Now No. 6 happened to be Ninny’s place, and against him preepo. 
had a spite for having cowaged his bed the preceding night. Ninny 
was therefore taken aback, as the sailors say, and was “not prepared 
to begin.” A frown from Mr. Innovate, floggingly put on, hastened 
his preparations, and he commenced the Episode of Horace which had 
been previously selected, 


“ Tbis Liburnis inter alta navium,” 


‘¢ Destine zis,” said Mr. Lackteacher. 

: ‘‘Nominative hic et hac ibs, genitive ibis,” replied Ninny, confi- 
ently. 

A eee from Lackteacher, and an universal grin from the boys con- 
firmed Mr. Innovate in his opinion that such an iniquity deserved im- 
mediate notice. He hurled the Horace which he held in his hand with 
so true an aim at Ninny’s head, that he imitated the Grecian hero of 
old, and measured his length on the ground. 

‘< Good ‘evans how brutal !” exclaimed Miss Sniggs. | 

‘‘ Served him perfectly right, mum,” replied Miss Biggs, ‘ though 
I do rigidly object to corporal punishment.” 

‘‘ Pick up the book, and go down three removes,” shouted Mr. Inno- 
vate., A command which Ninny readily obeyed, amidst the laughter 


and congratulations of his friends. 
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No. 9 being next called on got on swimmingly until he came to the 

line 

' “ An hunc laborem mente Jaturi,” &c., 
when he shortened the penultimate of the last word, and told Mr. 
Lackteacher it was the ‘* dative case of lutus, laturis—a side.” 

“* Go to the bottom of the school, despicable dunce!” said Mr. Inno- 
vate, and forwarded his journey thither by an application of his hands 
to his shoulders that sent him with his face on the floor, which certainly 
was the ‘‘ bottom of the school.” 

The Latin being rather a failure, ‘Dr. T. suggested that possibly the 
Greek might go off better; a hint that Mr. Innovate took by giving the 
order—‘* Prepare your Hecubas !”—** Open your Hecubas !”—‘‘ Con- 
strue!"” This certainly succeeded better, until No. 5, coming to the 
lines in the chorus, where the olim Queen of Troy, wishing to let her 
daughter, Polyxena, know the agreeeble news she had in store for her, 
says, 

** &en0" 
EeAG’, dix.” 
‘*Come out,—come out,” said No. 5, hesitating, 

*¢—-of the cart,” prompted Oxtowne. 

‘Come out of the cart,” said No. 5, which being a bit of slang of 
the day, set the boys off again, and sent No.'5 down four removes. 

Mr. Lackteacher laughed indecently loud to show his amusement at 
this blunder, and was seconded by Miss Biggs, who sneered evidently 
and offensively at her friend Sniggs, who pretending to stand up to 
reach a book that was near her, stamped revengefully on Biggs’s toe, 
on which she knew grew a large and tender bunion, This occasioned 
a little interlude which enabled No. 5 to gain his remove downwards 
without attracting much attention. j 

When quiet was again restored, and the pain of Biggs’s bunion had 
subsided, the examination was renewed, and as the boys were only put 
on in passages that they knew by heart, all might have ended well, had 
not Mr. Lackteacher shown a degree of vindictiveness which ought not 
to have existed in the breast of so patriotic a ‘‘ promoter of the educa- 
tion of the lower classes.” 

He blew his nose very loudly to attract attention, and Miss Biggs 
helped him by a powerful ahem! a sound between a hiccup and a 
cough. When all eyes were turned upon him, he politely requested 
one of the smallest and stupidest-looking boys in the class to go through 
a Greek verb. 

“* What verb should you like ?” inquired the examinee. 

“Oh! take any verb you like,” suggested Mr. Innovate, very kindly, 
“take riw,” 

‘* Tiw 2” said Mr. Lackteacher. ‘‘ Why riw?” 

« Because, replied the boy, very innocently, ‘that’s the verb as cuts 
out Térrw in master’s new flib, and we say it every day.” 

“Flib? What's a flib?” inquired Dr. Tintinabulum. 

“‘ A name we give to the new grammars because they've nothing out- 
side them, replied the boy.” 

‘ And not much inside [ should think,” said-Mr. Lackteacher. 
A wrangle ensued, in the midst of which the boys were dismissed, 
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with prizes and rewards of merit (?), and the company bowed out— 
_ with the exception of a committee of males, who had been invited to 

dine with the head master. The dinner, being cooked by the artiste 
of the Rotherwick cuisine, was not despicable, and the flavour of the 
viands served to satiate the appetites and rage of the conflicting parties. 
Nothing unpleasant, therefore, occurred while the meal lasted, and Dr. 
Tintinabulum even condescended to say ‘a little wine?” to his rival 
Mr. Lackteacher, who filled his glass and nodded amicably but rather 
stiffly in reply. 

When the cloth was removed and the old port placed on the table, 
the friendly feelings of Mr. Lackteacher vanished with the butler, 
and in their place, the demon of discord raised a malevolent commo- 
tion in his breast which displayed itself thus : 

After the ‘‘ usual toasts” had been given, and ‘‘ responded to enthu- 
siastically,” as they say at the Crown and Anchor, Dr. Tintinabulum 
rose from his chair, and requested permission of the chairman to give a 
toast. As Mr. Innovate instinctively anticipated an eulogium on him- 
self, coupled with ‘‘ the health of the head-master of Rotherwick,” he 
graciously acceded to the request of his friend, accompanied by a look 
which was intended to imply an excess of curiosity, and an-intensity 
of doubt, as to whose convalescence and longevity the doctor could 
ee be going, with the aid of a bumper, to propose and promote. 

r. Lackteacher saw the look, and, winking at one of the sub-masters 
who sat next to him, whispered, ‘‘ Humbug !” 

‘“‘ Bumpers, if you please, gentlemen,” said the doctor, setting the 
example by filling his glass 

“ Until it did run over,” 
either from his zeal in his friend’s behalf, or from a feeling of nervous- 
— arising from a sense of the awful responsibility he had taken upon 
imself. 

** Don’t attempt to raise it to your lips, doctor,” said Mr. Lack- 
teacher, consolingly, ‘* your nerves are unstrung, and the wine is too 
good to be wasted ;” and then turning to his neighbour added, loud 
enough to be heard by the assembled party, ‘“‘he must do as other 
brutes do—stoop and imbibe.” 

The doctor, without noticing the ‘‘ aside,” commenced a “ brilliant 
assortment” of compliments on the gentleman whose health he was 
about to propose, and when his allusions became so palpable that no 
one could any longer doubt who that enviable gentleman was, Mr. In- 
novate first looked greatly surprised, afterwards very much abashed, 
but finally, as the speaker's increasing energies supplied him with 
more strongly perfumed flowers of rhetoric, exceedingly proud and 
gratified. hai 

As I, Peter Priggins, am entirely ‘‘ unaccustomed to acer speak- 
ing,” myself, and have not a copy of the doctor’s speech by me, my 


readers must be satisfied with the heads thereof, which was all my 
friend Broome could remember. of it—(Dusterly letting a pun, says 
that is the way to make a capital speech). Perhaps it’s no great loss after 
all, and any gentleman (of Oxford, of course, I mean), who has any imagi- 
nation, can easily supply the Azati, as a very classical mayor of our city 
once corrrectly designated the gaps in the gums of the town-clerk, 
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where his teeth ought to have been; “but,” as he added, “ cariosity 
had made them all non est inventuses.” | 

I bég the doctor’s pardon, who during this digression has been left 
standing on one leg, with one hand, the left, firmly clasping the back of 
his chair, and the other flirting with the rind of an orange; his eye, not 
‘‘in fine phrensy rolling,” but resolutely fixed on a nail in the opposite 
wall. After ascertaining that the nail would do to hang his ideas upon 
sic orsus est— 

‘‘-deeply profound regret—toast of such magnitude and importance 
—abler hands (hear)—a man whose native genius—acquired attain- 
ments—honour to his country and of Rotherwick—classica! honours— 
unsurpassed-in-brightness luminary of Oxford—focus of the eyes of all 
the friends of education—freeing himself from those prejudices which 
emasculate the minds of bigots—heroically and without-an-eye-to-his- 
own-aggrandizentally, crushing under foot the ‘old humdrum sys- 
tem,”—expansion of intellect—quick-march of mind—slow-coaches— 
steam-travelling—cut-across-the-fields system—my plan—result of 
painful thought (hear, hear)—smothered the Angular system—sub- 
merged other public schools in a profundity whence they never can 
hope to emerge—public approbation—thanks of the nation—no reward 
but his own conscience—ministerial patronage—a comfortable stall— 
the dignities of the bench—regret of his grateful country—tomb in 
Westminster Abbey (hear, hear !)—forthe proof of all which—unhesi- 
tatingly appeal to the result of the examination of to-day—sit down— 
head-master of Rotherwick—due honours.” 

The doctor then took his eye off the nail in the wall and sat down, 
after gulping his bumper convulsively, amidst suppressed cheers from 
all but Mr. Lackteacher, who, I regret to say, had behaved himself in - 
avery ungentlemanly manner—considering he had been eating the 
toastee’s mutton—throughout the whole oration. He.had carried ona 
running commentary cf “humbug,” “ twaddle,” ‘lay it on thick,” 
‘that’s a bouncer,” ‘‘ modest, that,” suiting the action to the word, 
and when the doctor alluded to the mortal remanets of the head-master 
being snugly entombed in the abbey, he slapped his hand upon the 
table and positively asserted it, ‘‘ was no go.” 7 

Mr. Innovate had not heard these flying remarks, nor one-half of 
the doctor’s speech; as he had wisely abstracted his mind from all 
other matters, in order to get ready to ‘‘ put in his answer,” as they say 
‘*in chancery.” When, therefore, he saw the speaker resume his seat, 
he rose, as a matter of course, to return thanks, but was prevented by 
Mr. Lackteacher, who commenced a speech which lasted an hour and a 
half, in which he abused not only the Tintinabularian system, but every 
body who supported that system, and the inventor of it, and his pro- 
tégé more especially. In every pause of his discourse he filled a bum- 

and drank it off—Dr. Tintinabulum, to be even with him, did the 
same, and the application of the port acted as oil on the inflamed 
minds of both—they were, to use a mild term, strongly ‘‘ excited,” and 
when Mr. Lackteacher had finished his ‘‘ few remarks” and his decanter, 
and with a look of triumph dropped into his chair, the doctor filled his 
remaining glass—scowled at his enemy—drank it—rose from his seat 
and being unable to articulate from rage or ‘‘ excitement,” shook his fist 
—pointed to his heart—went through a series of signs imitatory of 
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loading a pistol—ramming down the ball—cocking the weapon and 
presenting it at his adversary’s head, and—committed himself in the 
eyes of the respectables there assembled. 

But I must do as Timanthes did of yore, draw a curtain over what 
I cannot satisfactorily represent. I will merely say, that the head- 
master did not makea speech, and that the doctor and Mr. Lackteacher 
did—the former to his spouse, in which he accounted for sundry san- 
guineous stains upon the frill of his shirt, by reminding her of his 
liability to a ‘‘ bleeding at the nose”—the latter to his valet, in which 
he explained away a black eye, by vituperating ‘‘the inconvenient 
practice of butchers’ boys carrying trays along the pavé, parallel to the 
optics of unwary passengers,” which is an objectionable ¢rait in their 
character. | 

Unfortunately the boys, by some means, were made acquainted with 
the disreputable affair, and the slang phrases, ‘‘there you go with 
your eye“out,” and ‘‘ why do you carry your nose in a sling?” were the 
result of the information so injudiciously conveyed to them. 

But to return to our hero. During the Easter vacation, which fol- 
lowed immediately on the examination, he had been especially intro- 
duced and requested to patronize a boy in the form below him. The 
name of this youth was Master Wastepaper Winkey. His surname, 
of course, he inherited from his father, ‘“‘ old Winkey,” as he was 
familiarly termed ; his pre@nomen or Christian name was given to him 
by his godfather, Lord Viscount Wastepaper, the powerful patron of 

inny. 

I cnet first explain how so important a personage—in his own esti- 
mation—as Lord Wastepaper was, condescended to become the sponsor 
of, and allow his noble name to be bestowed upon, so humble an in- 
dividual as Master Winkey. 

Winkey pére began life as a printer’s devil—a species of demon too 
well known in these penny publications days to need description—and 
by dint of great natural talent, aided by unremitted application, raised 
himself in life, until he became first of all a contributor to, then sub- 
editor, and lastly editor and principal proprietor of The Scarifier, a 
powerful and largely-circulated newspaper which advocated the prin- 
ciples of Lord Wastepaper—whatever those principles were. 

I was going to say, ‘‘ we, of the New Monthly, never talk politics,” 
but that would sound too grand for an humble college scout; I merely 
mean that I need not say whether Whigs or Tories (I like old names) 
were scarified by The Scarifier. It is sufficient for my purposejto know, 
' that Winkey was of Lord Wastepaper’s way of thinking (?) and in return 
for certain hebdomadal dinners, gave his patron some ten or twelve lines 
of speeches in his hebdomadal publication, and out of gratitude and in 
an exuberance of delight, for his allowing him to insert ‘his reasons 
for entering his protest against” a certain measure in the The Scarifier, 
volunteered to do the baptismal responsibilities for little Winkey, who 
was still in petto; which means, not introduced to the public. His 
gratitude was still further evinced by procuring him an appointment in 
the foundation at Rotherwick, where, as he was looked upon as a snob, 
he was unnoticed by the Hon, Augustus, and every body else of any 


pretensions to red-book. 
“‘ Augustus,” said Lord Wastepaper to Ninny, about ten minutes be- 
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fore dinner on Easter Monday, ‘‘ You know my godson Winkey, of 
course ? he dines here to-day.” 

“I know him by sight,” replied Ninny, “ but we’re not cronies; he’s 
not in my set; we don’t allow counter-skippers or snobs.” 

This was accompanied by so magnificent a look, and an application 
of both his forefingers and thumbs to the elevation of a well-starched 
shirt-collar—then a recent and much-prized invention—that Lord 
Wastepaper was staggered. 

** You will greatly oblige me,’ he resumed, after recovering from 
the staggers, ‘‘ by not only patronizing, but making an intimate—a 
ciesi@jacns”” 

‘“* What a pal, as we call it?” 

** Exactly—precisely my meaning,” continued his lordship, “by 
making a pal of him for the future. I am under great obligations to 
his paternity. But for him many of my best things—my—my—my” 

‘“‘ Slap-up sayings,” suggested Ninny. 

‘¢ Exactly—precisely my meaning—would have been—been—” 

‘“* Turfed—eh ?” 

** Exactly—precisely my meaning —had it not been for the columns 
of the Scurifier—indeed I’ve been noticed in the—the—the—” 

‘* Fore horse of the team—the leader.” 

‘“‘ Exactly—precisely my meaning—and the whole family of the 
Fuddleheads would have no cause to.regret doing the—the—” 

‘* Amiable,” again prompted Ninny; his lordship’s copia verborum 
being any thing but a cornucopia or horn of plenty. 

‘* Exactly—precisely my meaning,” replied Lord Wastepaper. 
** You recollect what Flaccus says, 


’ 


‘ Vixtre forte ante—ante—’ 


some man or other ?” 

‘**‘ Agamemnon was the man you allude to,” said Ninny; ‘‘ but, ex- 
cuse me, we are rather particular about quantities at Rotherwick, and 
call it vixére.” 

‘* Exactly — precisely my meaning,” replied Lord Wastepaper, 
coughing rather confusedly, ‘¢and, by-the-by, as you’re home for a week 
you'll want a—a—a—” cig. 

‘‘ Tip,” said Augustus, seeing his patron pull out a neat Russian- 
leather note-case. 

“‘ Exactly—precisely my meaning—there’s a Henry Hase for 102. 
If not enough, do—” 

‘* A bit of further application ?” 

‘‘ Exactly—precisely my meaning—but you must patronise the— 
the—” 

**Snob, eh? I will,” said Ninny pocketing the bribe. 

Before and after dinner Ninny behaved barely civilly to Winkey or 
Compo, as he was called at school, from the fact of his father having 
been a compositor, and the 10/. would have been thrown away, had not 
the boys got together cozily at the side-table, while the seniors were 
having their rubber, and displayed a congeniality of taste in absorbing 
several glasses of brandy-and-water, which, in the fashion of “ the days 
by,” was placed there with a dish of sandwiches. Compo told 

inny several anecdotes connected with the press so well that Ninny 
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was amused, and, after the third glass, laid his arm over his shoulder, 
and called him “ old fellow,” a term of endearment that put Compo at 
his ease, and he revealed a great many of his father’s secrets—in confi- 
dence, of course. 

“ But I say, old fellow,” inquired Ninny, ‘‘ how is it that your go- 
vernor stands putting all the old one’s twaddle into his paper, eh ?” 

“‘Oh! his lordship’s one of our best customers,” replied Compo. 
“« My governor gives him five or six lines and he takes fifty copies to 
circulate among his friends.” 

‘‘Ah! I see, but it must be stupid work editing a paper, eh? No 
end of questions to answer every week, and fellows coming in to lick 
you for libels, eh?” said Ninny. 

‘‘The greatest fun in the world,” said Compo. ‘I answer the 
questions when I'm at home, and it’s easy enough. For example, if a 
fellow writes to know ‘which lived longest, Julius Ceasar or Nebu- 
chadnezzar?’ I don’t trouble to ascertain the fact, but merely say, 
‘‘ A. B. isanass. The question has been answered at least twenty times 
already in this journal,” and as to coming to /ick us, we keep a strong 
porter and are never at home. Then we’ve such fun in the editors’- 
room upstairs. Two such jolly fellows. A shillings-worth of brandy- 
and-water over every article! The governor never shows till Saturday, 
when we go to press.” 

These confidential communications and the “‘ repetatur haustus,” 
established an intimacy between the boys, which Lord Wastepaper pro- 
nounced to be “ exactly—precisely his meaning,” and on their return 
to school, Ninny undertook to, and succeeded in developing the good 
qualities of his new friend so successfully, as to get him into the ‘* best 
set,” where his knowledge of London life—of a peculiar grade—soon 
obtained him the ascendancy. This caused a quarrel between him and 
Ninny, which ended in a fight, and to the surprise of the whole school, 
who looked upon Ninny as ‘‘ Hercules ille,” Compo, from his superior 
science, acquired in sundry set-to’s with the sub-editor for exercise, 
came off victorious and without a scratch. This, as it invariably does, 
at school, cemented their friendship more firmly. 

Mr. Innovate was not satisfied in his own mind with the result of the 
grand examination, and resolved to adopt,strong measures to ensure a 
more satisfactory exhibition at the next public display of his railway 
system of education. The failure, for such his monitor—his own, not 
the school monitor—conscience, plainly told him it was, his modesty 
would not allow him to attribute to any thing “‘ rotten in the state” of 
his new plan ; he cogitated deeply to discover the mysterious cause, and 
at last was fully convinced that it was all owing to the little boys being 
sometimes ten minutes behind time in coming into school in the 
morning. . 

Having discovered the cause of the disease—the prognosis, or the 
diagnosis as the learned in arte medendi call it—his next judicious 
step was to discover and apply a remedy for it. Flogging was not al- 
lowed, except for heinous offences, by Dr. Tintinabulum and the Tin- 
tinabularians, who doubtless had fundamental reasons for objecting to 
80 common, and, generally speaking, successful a mode of punishment. 
Impositions were still done by the fags, and therefore were no punish- 
ment to the imposed. Mr. Innovate was in despair. What was to be 
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done? He resolved to ask all the under-masters to breakfast to talk 
the matter over. E 

The under-masters differed in opinion mentally from their chef; but 
they did not express the difference in words, and the matter might pro- 
bably have caused a great deal of difficulty, had not one of them, who 
was naturally designed for a sneak,—he was named “‘ Sneaking Jerry” 
by the boys—suggested the propriety of fining the lag-behinds. 

‘An admirable notion,” said Mr. Innovate, ‘‘ but I can improve 
upon it. We will not only fine them, but every boy in the whole school 
nd ae a minute for every minute that one little lag-behind does lag 

ind.” | 

This was voted too severe, and was emolliated to a sum proportioned 
to the varying incomes allowed to each form weekly. To make this 
clearer, I must say that the first class—the old sixth form—received, 
without consent being obtained from their parents, or their even being 
consulted on the subject of their sons’ private receipts and disburse- 
ments, an allowance of three shillings and sixpence weekly ; the second 
had half-a-crown ; the third eighteenpence, and so on until it descended 
to the ‘* small charge” of sixpence, below which it was considered infra 
diy. to go. What Rotherwickian knew the value of copper coin? 

When, then, one boy was one minute behind his time, the individuals 
of the first-class were fined a shilling each, and all the other classes in 
a sum proportionate to their respective allowances. At the end of the 
week, therefore, instead of having to receive the wherewithal to obtain 
cakes and tucks, they had to pay something out of their own pockets, 
or if they had not wherewith to pay, to be put down in the book as 
** Drs. to the dilatory fund.” This was exceedingly unpleasant, but 
was borne for some time without any other manifestation of disgust but 
grumbling. 

“Compo,” said Ninny to his friend one night, as they sat over their 
themes and the fire—for autumn was again befriending the coal-mer- 
chants, “‘ can you lend me a pound-note to-morrow ¢” 

“ Haven’t a scuddick—not even a brown—quite cleaned out by 
their infernal fines,” replied Winkey, putting his fingers into his shorts 
and exposing two empty pocket-linings. 

‘It’s a great shame,” said Ninny, ‘‘ that we should have to pay, 
and heavily two, for the laziness of the fags, and not be allowed to lick 
them either.” 

** Yes, it is,” said Compo, ‘and I should like to know where our 
money goes to.” 

This dialogue roused the surrounding boys, who left their exercises, 
and, collected round the speakers, expressed a sudden but decided in- 
tention of knowing how their large contributions were expended, or not 
contributing any longer, let the consequences be what they might. _ 

“Who can do an addition sum when money is concerned, that is, 
what old Splitquill calls a compound one ?” inquired Ninny. 

Compo could, for he had acquired sufficient knowledge of summing 
before he got his appointment to Rotherwick. This was fortunate, as 
none of the others could; arithmetic not being considered praca | 
for “‘ the sons of decayed merchants,” as the statutes rudely designate 
the foundation-boys. 

“Take this vessel of paper then, Compo,” said Ninny, “ and let us 
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know, as near as you can, how much éin Innovate has appropriated to 
himself from gown-boys only.” 

Upon inspecting the “dilatory fund,” it was found by reckoning up, 
that, independent of 4/. 17s. which remained on the “ debtor’s side,” 
307. 10s. had been paid during the last quarter, and upon this fact 
being announced, loud cries of ‘‘ Shame, shame ! we won’t stand it an 
longer,” followed, expressive of deep indignation. : 

On the next day at twelve o’clock, a meeting or concio of the 
boarders was called in the gown-boys’ hall, at which, after a full ex- 
position of their grievances made in several admirable speeches, it was 
agreed to demand of Mr. Innovate an account of what he had done, or 
intended to do, with their money, and if he refused to accede to so 
reasonable a request, to refuse to pay any more fines, and have a grand 
rebellion. 

There was but one serious difficulty in this arrangement, and that 
was, who should be the boy to put the question touching the tin to the 
head master? Those who had been loudest in expressing their indig- 
nation at their grievances, and their determination not to submit to them 
any longer, were observed to hang back first when this inquiry was 
made; no one was found resolute enough to “‘ bell the cat,” until Win- 
key offered, if Ninny would be their leader, to second him. Loud cries 
of ‘‘ Ninny for ever; he’s a plucky one ;” and other such flattering re- 
marks, induced our hero to give his consent to this arrangement, the 
announcement of which was followed by loud huzzahs. 

It was settled that as soon as they{were all in school in the afternoon, 
and Mr. Innovate had taken his seat, Ninny should give a signal i 
sneezing loudly, to ensure which he had provided himself with a pinc 
of pepper, and then the signal was to be repeated by Compo, and all 
the boys were to ‘rise simultaneously,” and cry out “no fines.” 

As the clock struck two, every boy was in his place, and Mr. Inno- 
vate flattered himself that the success of his plan for insuring punce 
tuality was no longer doubtful, for there was not one lag-behind to 
justify a fine. He looked round triumphantly, and smiling compla- 
cently, took his seat. Ninny instantly applied the pepper, and uttered 
aseries of tremendous sneezes. Compo did the same, and the boys 
rose en masse, shouting, ‘‘ no fines,” ‘‘ no fines,” which they continued 
to do until Mr. Innovate rose from his chair, pallid with alarm, wonder, 
and excitement. The cries then gradually ceased, and were followed 
by a dead silence. | 

Sneaking Jerry was the only under-master present, and being na- 
turally timid, and seeing there was likely to be a row, he pretended that 
he had left his pocket-handkerchief behind him, and ran out of school 
to the different boarding-houses to apprize the other masters of what 
was going on. 

Mr, Innovate looked round the school with an eye before which the 
majority quailed, and demanded in a stentorian voice, “‘ the meaning of 
the indecent cries that had just polluted the pure atmosphere of Rother- 
wick school ?” This question was especially intended for the captain’s be- 
nefit; but as Mr. Innovate’s eye, when he was excited, had.a slight cast 
in it, Ninny, whose place was nearly at the bottom of the first class, really 
thought it had been put to him, and answered it, saying, in a firm but 
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respectful manner, ‘‘ We wish to be informed, sir, what you have done 
with all the fine money ?” 

** Any thing else?” inquired Mr. Innovate, curling his lip into a 
polite sneer. 

** Merely thatif you do not satisfy us on that head, we do not mean 
to pay any more fines,” said Ninny. 

e boys, encouraged by Ninny’s coolness, and at a signal from 
Compo, renewed their cries of “ No fines! no fines!” until Ninny 
shouted out, “‘ Silence! What’sthe use of making a row? Let us be- 
have like gentlemen.” 

This appeal was successful, as the Rotherwickians valued themselves 
at a high rate on the score of their gentility, and Mr. innovate gain- 
ing courage from the reappearance of sneaking Jerry, with a tail of 
the four under-masters, ne: Ninny individually, thus : 

** We thank you, sirrah, for quieting the school, and beg to tell you 
[a low bow], that we do not mean to render an account of the 
monies.” 

‘‘Then,” said Ninny, “ I beg to tell you, sir, that I do not mean to 
pay any more fines.” 

‘¢ Nor I—nor I—nor I,” cried five hundred little voices in all the 
notes of the gamut. 

‘* Silence,” cried Ninny. 

‘* Nincompoop,” said Mr. Innovate, after blowing his nose violently, 
and looking lachrymose, ‘‘ sorry are we to blight the fair prospects of 
any boy, but unless you submit to pay the fines we think it expedient 
to impose, we must expel you from the school.” 

‘* I certainly shall not pay the fines,” said Ninny. 

‘“‘ Nor I,” called out pa as per agreement. 

‘‘ Then you are both expelled,” said Mr. Innovate, blowing his nose 
again, more fiercely than before. 

“‘] shall appeal to the governors,” replied Ninny, taking up his 
books, and leaving the school-room with his friend Compo. 

This was a signal for a general attack on the windows, which were 
speedily demolished with slates and other missiles, and a rush out of 
the schoolroom into the green, where the bump of ‘ destructiveness,” 
so prominent in schoolboys, was further developed, in spite of the ex- 
ertions of the under-masters to prevent it, by an assault on every 
window in the place, much to the benefit of the glazier who ‘con- 
tracted to keep all the glass in Rotherwick in repair.” Benches, tables, 
bookcases, desks, and every thing breakable, were broken to pieces, but 
no violence was offered to any of the masters, because, as Ninny/said, 
** Such conduct would be cowardly, ungentlemanly, and unbecoming 
so respectable a set as the Rotherwickians.” 

Mr. Innovate stood, like the gentleman at Carthage, ‘‘ weeping o’er 
the ruins” of Rotherwick and solacing himself by now and then ex- 
pelling any boy whom he saw making extra exertions to complete the 
destruction of his much-loved domain. Sixteen were thus punished, 
and left Rotherwick with Ninny and Compo for London, where they 
had a champagne dinner at the Bedford, went to the play, had a hot 
supper with lots of punch, and went to bed with the assistance of all 
the waiters in the establishment. 

On the following morning, shocking bad headachs, and the dread 
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of their governors’ displeasure, cast a gloom over the broiled kidneys 
and curagoa at breakfast, and they separated with their courage consi- 
derably diminished, but firmly resolved not to submit to a surrrender. 
Twelve, however, of the number were forced by their judicious parents 
and guardians to return, and were readmittted upon consenting to be 
severely flogged, tn medio schole, forty-five more underwent the same 
unpleasant operation for being parties to sending a long account of 
the rebellion to a morning paper, and quiet was restored in Rotherwick. 

Lord Wastepaper called a meeting of the governors at which Mr. 
Innovate was strongly objurgated for inflicting fines upon the boys 
without their knowledge and consent, and ordered to readmit’ Mr. 
Nincompoop upon his submitting to be flogged. This he refused to do,. 
declaring he would never sit in the same room with him again; and 
Ninny not choosing, as he said, ‘‘ to expose his person to the admiring 
gaze of 500 puerilities at his time of life,” and not wishing to deprive 
Rotherwick of the services of so zealous, if not discreet a master, de- 
clined the kind offers of the governors. 

Compo’s father also refused to allow his son to return, and “ took 
the shine out of Rotherwick,” as he expressed it, by inserting a long 
and exaggerated statement of the transaction in the Scarifier, in 
which he libelled all the masters, and for which he had to pay 50/. 
damages, according to the verdict of a discriminating jury of his peers, 
and to submit to the pleasing and witty remarks of the counsel 
engaged by the plaintiffs, who took care to bring to light in the course 
of their examination a full account of his humble birth, parentage, and 
education. 

The fines, by order of the governors, were-reduced to one penny, 
and Ninny returned home to Wales, where he was cherished as a 
“‘martyr to scholastic despotism,” by his admiring governor and 
governess, at the suggestion of Lady Skinnykin, who still honoured 
Lady Fuddlehead by residing with her. 


(To be continued.) 











MARTIAL IN LONDON. 


“‘ And have they had such floods in France ?” 
Lord B. inquired. Tom answered, “ No,” 
Then added, with a knowing glance, 
‘<’Cause there, the water’s always l'eau.” 
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4 CHARADE. 


By ®, 


To * * ®*, 


I care not, since our lot is cast 

To stem the stream of life together, 
For toil to come—for peril past— 

For summer sky, or wintry weather : 
Oh! scant howe’er “ my first” be, here, 

And dark as grows the wave I float on ; 
At least I'll have for ever near, 

The lips I love—the eyes I dote on ! 


And never—so that lip, as now, 

Breathes out the same sweet comfort to me; 
Oh! never shall my spirit bow, 

Though fortune frown, or fate pursue me ; 
Keep but the same soft voice to cheer, 

The same warm eyes to glad and guide me, 
Be but “ my second”—I shall fear 

Nor change, nor chance, that can betide me! 


And so we'll reach some quiet nook 
Adown life’s stream—our trust unshaken 
In Him whom we have ne’er forsook, 
By whom we ne’er shall be forsaken : 
And when, at last, “ my all” we say, 
*T will be with such a gentle sorrow, 
As souls may feel on earth to-day, 
When sure to meet in Heaven to-morrow 


Oh! pleasant is the gift of song! 
The fairy spell the rhymer borrows, 
Which sunshine thus can fling along 
Life’s cold realities and sorrows : 
Which makes him half forget his cares, 
While thus he blends, with heart of feather, 
The sadder thoughts his bosom shares, 
And fancy’s rainbow hues, together ! 
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MY FIRST DESPATCH. 


I was just eighteen, and home from Eton for the Midsummer holidays, 
with my head full of the frolic and dignity that awaited me at Oxford, 
when one day I was summoned into a room which by courtesy was called 
my father’s study ; though, to say truth, my worthy parent was little in 
the habit of devoting it to any very studious pursuits; unless now and 
then, when he retired thither to hold a serious consultation with a little 
sallow-faced lawyer, that once or twice a year came down to spend a 
day or two at the old-fashioned hall, and always left the squire in rather 
better humour than he found him; for when old Latitat, as we used to 
call him, had paid one of his periodical visits, it was remarked that the 
outstanding accounts of our accommodating tradesmen in the neighbour- 
ing town were more promptly discharged than at any other time, and 
his departure seldom failed to be the signal for a few gay and costly 
entertainments, which to my sisters in particular, were far from being 
unwelcome. 

When I returned from Eton for the last time, old Latitat had just 
arrived ; and, as usual, his departure soon left my father in the best of 
spirits. I was therefore not a little surprised, on entering ‘the 
study,” to find my father in a remarkably grave mood, and awaited 
with some curiosity to know the nature of the business on which I had 
been so ceremoniously summoned into the little sanctum. 

‘¢ Charles,” said my father, after I had waited for some minutes in 
anxious expectation of the speech about to be addressed to me, “ I be- 
lieve you are now eighteen ?” 

It was impossible not to assent to so undeniable a proposition; so, 
after an affirmative rejoinder, I again relapsed into that respectful and 
attentive silence, in which we are apt to await a communication, when 
curiosity is more than usually excited. 

‘*T think you are too old to remain longer at Eton.” 

If the first position was one that I could not, the second was cer- 
tainly one that I was not at all willing to question, Accordingly I ex- 
pressed myself most entirely of the same opinion as my respected sire, 
and declared my readiness to go to Oxford as soon as he pleased. 

‘It is not my intention that you should go to Oxford at all,” was 
the next laconic remark; but it was one to which I was not quite so 
well disposed to vield an unqualified approval as to those that had pre- 
ceded it. I had looked forward with great delight to the diversions of 
a college life, and made no attempt to disguise the consternation with 
which my father’s abrupt and unexpected declaration had filled me. 
He was not slow to perceive the effect which his communication had 
produced, and, somewhat with the air of a criminal put upon his de- 
fence, he entered at once upon the cause that had so suddenly induced 
him to alter a resolution which I knew he had for some years enter- 
tained. | 

‘*‘ The fact is, Charles, I can’t afford you a college education, I 
have brought my expenses within the narrowest limits consistent with 
my station in society, yet somehow I find it impossible to keep within 
my income, and I must retrench somewhere.” 

My dad, as I happened to know, had paid that morning for a brace 
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of hunters as much as would have kept me in capital style at college 
for half a year, and cards had been issued for an entertainment, that 
was to be given that day fortnight, on a scale of magnificence likely to 
afford a topic for admiration to all the gossips of the county for at least 
three months to come. As these reflections flashed across my mind, it 
was impossible for me to suppress a smile, which did not fail immedi- 
ately to be remarked. My father was evidently labouring with a 
secret of no ordinary difficulty, and an extra pinch of snuff, from a 
most patrician gold box was put into requisition to assist the slow and 
painful delivery. 

‘* You may smile, Charles, but what I tell you is true, nevertheless. 
I hada clear estate, and a good lumping heap of money, the savings of 
my minority, when I came of age, and though I never was an extrava- 
gant man, I honestly declare, if I were to die to-morrow, I should not 
leave you five hundred a year, after paying your mother’s jointure. No, 
nor any thing like it. Perhaps not three.” 

I did not smile at this asseveration, for I had always looked upon 
myself as heir to ten thousand a year; and young as I was, I was not 
simple enough to attribute to any thing but the general prevalence of a 
similar impression among my friends, the flattering attentions which I 
was in the habit of receiving in the various circles to which my parents 
had introduced me. Accordingly,-I looked any thing rather than 
merry, at the unexpected communication of so startling a fact, and 
began to wonder, whether it was simply for the pleasure of putting me 
in possession of information so far from agreeable, that I had been 
summoned to so solemn a conference. I was soon relieved from this 
suspense. 

My father firmly believed what he said, when he declared that he 
had never been an extravagant man. The fact, as I have since ascer- 
tained, was, that he had never exceeded his income by more than one 
or two thousand a year, but this little surplus of expenditure, at the 
end of five-and-twenty years, had brought his finances into precisely 
the condition in which he now represented them to be. He had ob- 
tained a fresh supply of money, through the agency of old Latitat ; but 
the lawyer, though he profited far more than my father did, by the fre- 
quent recurrence of these little pecuniary accommodations, was too 
frank and honest not to point out the inevitable consequence to which 
so unthrifty a course must eventually lead, and never failed to tell the 
squire that if he went on wading into the water, though only an inch 
at a time, he would be sure to get out of his depth and be drowned 
at last. My father felt the truth of these remarks, and never failed to 
show his sense of their justice by firmly determining to retrench his 
expenditure ‘‘ within the narrowest limits consistent with his station in 
society.” 

Had he adhered to these virtuous resolutions with the same firmness 
with which he adopted them, there is no doubt that ne might still have 
retrieved himself ; but, unfortunately, my father found it much more 
easy to resolve to be economical, than to carry his economical theories 
into practice, and the increased difficulty which Latitat began to expe- 
rience in his negotiations, had at length awakened my father to the 
uncomfortable reflection that he had really walked so far into the water 
that there was a fair chance he might not much longer be able to feel 
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the bottom with his feet. Under these circumstances, he had hit upon 
the happy device of making his son and heir the instrument for re- 
trieving the fortunes of his house. 

He had considerable influence in the neighbouring borough, and 
thanks to that interest judiciously exercised, two relatives and stanch 
supporters of the minister had, in six successive parliaments, been 
enabled to sit in silent dignity oa one of the back benches, on the 
ministerial side of the House of Commons, where, though they did not 
greatly enlighten the country by the brilliancy of their eloquence, they 
seldom failed to lend their timely aid when the division-bell summoned 
the loiterers from the library, the lobby, and the kitchen, to give their 
independent and unbiassed votes on some knotty question, which had 
been gravely and laboriously discussed, for three or four hours, to all 
but empty benches. 

The minister was quite aware that, but for my father’s influence, in- 
stead of two such useful supporters, who not only gave him the benefit 
of their votes, but, moreover, never gave him the trouble of repairing 
those unseasonable indiscretions which some of his less silent friends 
would now and then be guilty of in the ardour of debate,—lI say, the 
minister was quite aware that instead of two such valuable and dis- 
creet members, our borough would, but for my father’s influence, have 
sent into the house a brace of brawling orators, who had for many 
years made themselves exceedingly prominent at every county meet- 
ing, by the intemperate zeal with which they vilified every measure that 
emanated from the government. My father, accordingly, was always 
treated by the minister with no ordinary respect,—was invited to all his 
parties when in town,—had as many tickets as he pleased to every state 
pageant, and was allowed to make the most unlimited use of the 
official privileges of franking, which were indeed carried so far, that 
my mother’s dresses were often sent from Paris to London in the am- 
bassador’s bag, and found their way from London to the Hall through 
the post-office, withoat my father’s being ever called upon to satisfy the 
demands either of a custom-house officer or a general postman. 

Whether from indolence, or from a spirit of independence, I will not 
now stop to inquire; but certain it is, that it had never entered my 

father’s head to importune his friend the minister for any favours of a 
more important kind, until old Latitat suggested the expediency of 
applying to the great man at the Treasury for some appointment that 
might afford me an opportunity of rescuing the honour of the family. 
The letter was written, and sent off the very next morning, and within a 
few days an answer was received, to the effect that, ‘a vacancy having 
occurred in his lordship’s own office, the appointment had been given 
to me ; that abundant opportunities would be afforded me of displaying 
my abilities to the very best advantage, and that the very moment I 
had shown my competency, I should be promoted to the first vacant 
place calculated to open to me a brilliant official career.” 

It was to communicate this to me that my father had summoned me 
into his “* study.” There was nothing disagreeable in the new prospect 
thus opened to me. Onthe contrary, I began to doubt whether I did 
not like the idea of going up to London even better than going to Ox- 
ford ; but it was evident that my father’s pride was exceedingly mor- 
tified by the notion that his son and heir was about to make his way 
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into public life through the ordeal of a subordinate appointment; and 
this feeling it was that had led him to preface the announcement by 
dwelling so minutely upon his financial embarrassments, 

My mother would fain have kept me at home for the approaching 
ball; and had I shown any great anxiety on the subject, my good- 
natured father, though perfectly aware that such deficiency of zeal 
would not have recommended me to the good graces of my patron 
would not for a moment have objected to the delay; but I had now 
become fully impressed with a conviction that I had only my own 
exertions to look forward to, if I wished to maintain an Gencardhin 
station in that society in which it was my ambition to move, and there- 
fore eagerly pressed my parents not to allow a single day to be need- 
lessly lost. The very next morning, accordingly, my father and I were 
rolling up to town, with all the velocity that four horses and two well- 
fed postilions could impart to the light and elegant travelling calash, in 
which it was the habit of the squire to cause himself to be mo te atm 
whenever he ventured on a day’s journey from home; and within less 
than eight-and-forty hours after my father had first announced to me, 
that I was to leave Eton, and not to go to Oxford, I had been in all 
due form presented to the man who at that time might be said to con- 
trol the destiny of nearly half the globe, had taken possession of my 
desk and arm-chair at the Treasury, had been installed in handsome 
lodgings within a hundred yards of St. James’s-square, and had taken 
leave of my respected parent, who was al! anxiety to return home to 
make the necessary preparations for the entertainment which was to as- 
tonish the county, and to which I was to contribute additional brilliancy, 
by fulfilling a Coe list of commissions which my mother had en- 
trusted to me on my departure; a list which received further additions 
before my father had taken leave on his return to the country. 

The first few days of my official career were marked by no very un- 
common occurrence; and finding that little or no duty was imposed 
upon me, I amused my leisure by looking into%ome ponderous blue 
books which I found scattered about the office, and which I learnt, 
from certain typographical notices on the wrapper, had been printed by 
order of the’ House of Commons. 

My diligent perusal of these blue books, which, to say truth, I 
found were frequently far from dull, was observed; and upon the 
strength of what was thought an uncommon predilection in one so young, 
I was immediately pronounced to have shown a taste for business. 
The first consequence of so flattering a judgment was, that I was in- 
trusted with the confidential duty of answering a part of the number- 
less letters on a vast variety of subjects which were daily addressed to 
my patron. My place was now no longera sinecure. Often when my 
official hours were over, and my less-favoured fellow-labourers were 
about to retire to the diversions of the evening, was I presented with 
from thirty to fifty letters, most of them solicitations for favours which 
it was impossible or inconvenient to grant, and to each of these was I 
expected, before the ensuing morning, to prepare a point-blank refusal, 
couched in.such agreeable terms of negation as might leave the disap- 
pointed applicant not the most distant excuse for anger or mortifica- 
tion. On each letter a hieroglyphic mark, intelligible only to the 
chosen few to whom the key had Stn revealed, indicated the precise 
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limits of civility to which it was my duty to confine myself, or the 
nature of the motives, if any, that I was to assign, for not acceding 
to the wishes of the great man’s volunteer correspondent. 

- My performances in this line gave satisfaction; indeed, so much sa- 
tisfaction, that I began to apprehend I should be confined almost ex- 
clusively to so monotonous an occupation, and perhaps never rise 
beyond the very questionable dignity of my lord’s walking letter. 
writer—a kind of machine for the manufacturing of polite rebuffs and 
obliging refusals. Such an apprehension did occasionally haunt me, 
but I was soon relieved from it. 

I had one evening returned home, somewhat out of humour at being 
obliged to decline an agreeable invitation, and had shut myself up in 
my Own room with two score of, petitioning epistles before me, to each 
of which it was my duty to indite a handsome reply, when I was sud- 
denly startled by the entrance of an office-messenger, with an order to 
repair immediately to Downing-street. The poor fellow had been sent 
out in search of several of the clerks of the establishment, none of 
whom he was able to find at home, with the single exception of myself. 
On my arrival at the office, I was immediately summoned into my 
patron’s presence, whom I found in company with two or three of his 
most active colleagues of the cabinet. Their discussion had just closed, 
and they were anxiously waiting the arrival of an amanuensis to draw 
up some important despatches, that were to be forwarded that ve 
night from town to the diplomatic agent at one of the New Sout 
American States ; ‘and a fast-sailing schooner, 1 soon learned, was wait- 
ing at Falmouth with orders to start for her destination, the very mo- 
ment the expected despatches had been put into the hands of the com- 
manding officer. 

On my entrance, [ found there was some demur at entrusting the 
purport of so important a business to one so young and inexperienced ; 
but my patron soon satisfied his colleagues that my discretion was to be 
relied on. The work was put into my hands, and in the course of a 
few hours the original despatch was drawn out and, after receiving a 
few corrections from the hand of a crotchety young minister, who was 
known to exercise no small influence over his more experienced but 
less active colleagues, had been fairly copied and unanimously ap- 
proved of, 

Not a moment was to be lost in sending off the despatch to Fal- 
mouth. All but the crotchety young minister had retired, and. to my 
great surprise, he declared, that as I was in full possession of the con- 
tents, and aware of its momentous nature, I was the person best cal- 
culated to deliver the despatch into the hands of the officer who was 
to be the bearer of it to its destination. Not many minutes were 
allowed to elapse before I was safely consigned to the keeping of a 
postchaise, and was rattling away with that exciting velocity which an 
English postilion knows so well how to impart to his pegasus, when 
cheered by the certain prospect of a double gratuity at the end of the 
Stage. 

Tdi honestly say, that not one minute was unnecessarily lost be- 
tween London and Falmouth; and, on arriving at the end of my 
journey, without even waiting to enter my hotel, I jumped into the 
nearest boat, and in a few minutes found myself alongside of the neat 
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little skimmer of the waves, whose commanding officer was anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of the important paper of which I was the bearer. 
He met me as I stepped upon the deck. Heavens! ’twas my old 
schoolfellow and crony Frederic Harley, whom I had not seen for 
nearly ten years, and with whose rapid, but well-earned promotion in 
his arduous profession, I was now for the first time made acquainted. 
He had obtained his lieutenancy at the very earliest period that the 
rules of the service permitted, in consequence of the judgment and 
gallantry he had displayed in boarding and capturing a piratical 
schooner in the West Indies,—the very schooner to the command of 
which he had since been appointed, and in the cabin of which we were 
now in hurried sentences conveying to each other all the most remark- 
able events that had severally occurred to us since our last meeting. 

Considering the importance of the despatch of which Frederic was 
to be the bearer to the other side of the Atlantic, candour constrains me 
to admit, that there was considerably more time consumed in getting up 
the anchor and getting under way, than with the aid of his smart little 
crew would have been the case, had a friend less dear to him been at 
that moment sharing the hasty hospitality of his cabin. The time, in- 
deed, seemed brief enough to us; but the ship’s bell did not 
fail to warn us tbat nearly an hour had elapsed since we had entered 
the cabin together, and that at least one half of that time, the schooner 
had been needlessly losing the advantage of the favourable breeze, 
which in the mean time might have wafted her out to sea, and started her 
fairly on her voyage. Stern duty’s mandate could no longer be slighted ; 
One more parting glass of Madeira was tossed off as a pledge of re- 
newed friendship; we tore ourselves away from each other with mu- 
tual protestations to become the most sedulous and constant of corre- 
spondents. At the gangway, our hands were tightly clasped together, 
and with swimming eyes once more we bade each other a mute fare- 
well, 

I stepped into my boat again. The men who had been holding 
on for some time let go, and in a few seconds it seemed as though 
our little tub had been moving backward with a: velocity which it had 
never been able to attain in its forward movements, while the deli- 
cate schooner was lightly floating over the water before a smart breeze, 
rising gracefully over the summit of each succeeding wave, then dip- 
ping her bows again to catch the kiss of the next billow that came to 
court her caresses, and then breaking away in frolicsome mood from the 
embrace which it had just seemed to invite. 

I remained for some time standing in my boat, and watching the 
lessening form of the schooner, as her hull sank deeper and deeper in 
the water. As long as I could discern, or fancied I could discern, the 
form of Frederic standing on the deck, I continued with my eyes fixed 
on the departing vessel, and speculating on the years that might elapse 
before it would be our fate to meet again. 

The night was closing rapidly, and my boatmen at length ventured 
to remind me that it might perhaps be prudent to make for shore, as 
a few black spots on the edge of the horizon, denoted the approach of 
a rather stiffer breeze than that before which the schooner was hasten- 
ing so nimbly towards her destination. I gave the required assent, 
and the men Shee to ply their oars with a briskness that showed me 
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how little desirous they were of remaining on the water any longer 
than was absolutely necessary. 

The night had now closed in, and veiled the departing schooner from 
my view. Isat down, and faced the breeze to which hitherto I. had 
been turning my back, but whose chilling-influence now induced me to 
button my great-coat closely about me. As I was preparing to do so, 
I dropped almost senseless to the bottom of the boat, every limb trem- 
bled, a cold sweat started from my temples, and a 3 port 
scream of agony, escaped my lips. The despatch was still in the breast- 
pocket of my great-coat, and Harley was crossing the Atlantic in 
apparent unconsciousness, how utterly purposeless must be the voyage 
on which he was embarked. 

I was some minutes before I was sufficiently master of myself to think 
or speak. My first impulse was to row back to the schooner, but the 
boatmen answered the suggestion merely by a laugh, and without for a 
moment relaxing their exertions to reach the shore. A moment’s reflection 
convinced me of the utter hopelessness of attempting to overtake Harley’s 
vessel, and in the stupefaction of despair that followed I offered no fur- 
ther opposition to the men, but lay in childish helplessness, with my 
elbow resting on the seat, my head rocking to and fro, and my eyes 
fixed on vacancy, while a thousand confused images of shame and de- 
gradation crowded in quick succession before my mind, till the very 
intensity of my agony brought me some relief in that mental torpidity 
. which invariably ensues, when the imagination is no longer able to 
cope with the confused host of torturing ideas which rush in upon and 
overwhelm it. 

I felt as one awaking from a dream when the boat grounded on the 
beach, and the men advanced to help me to land. My limbs were 
trembling still, and without the kind support of my weatherbeaten 
guides, it would have been impossible for me to have crawled to my 
hotel. I reached it more dead than alive, and on being shown into my 
room, flung myself upon a sofa, and at length found relief in a flood of 
tears. 

I was now able to reflect on the ignominy I had brought upon myself. 
On my way down I had indulged in a thousand delightful anticipa- 
tions of the honour and promotion that awaited me on my return from 
so confidential a mission. I had been brought under the personal no- 
tice of all the leading members of the cabinet, and I could not but 
remark that the manner in which I had acquitted myself of a task 
unexpectedly imposed on me, had given satisfaction to all—and now ! 
To hope forgiveness was idle. Too well I knew the importance of that 
despatch which had been especially intrusted to my care, and to convey 
which, a vessel of the royal navy had been expressly ordered to a dis- 
tant quarter of the world. My father’s hopes were all to be mpper in 
the bud, and all I could look for now, was to quit a service which the 
contempt of my superiors, and the derision of my equals, would make in- 
tolerable, and to return heaped with contumely to my paternal mansion, 
into which I had flattered myself with the hope, I should one day enter 
as an honoured and distinguished guest. Bending under a load of 
disgrace I was to present myself to my mother! Agonizing thought! I 
could not endure it, but hid my face in my hands, and wept again like 


a child. | 
I had not remained long thus, when I was roused from my revery by 
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a loud knock at my chamber-door. Before I had time to invite my 
visiter to enter, the landlord accompanied by a government-messenger 
walked into the room. The latter was enveloped in great-coats, and 
had evidently just arrived from a journey of some length. He advanced 
respectfully towards me and presented a letter. I took it from him 
almost unconsciously, and tore it open. It was in the minister’s hand, 
but without a signature, and contained only these words : 

‘‘] trust this may reach you in time to prevent the despatch from 
reaching Lieutenant Harley’s hands. Should he have ‘sailed with it, 
you must instantly engage the fastest sailing-vessel you can obtain, and 
follow him to sea.” 

I need scarcely describe the transition from despair to joy, that fol- 
lowed the perusal of this brief note. I was impatient to return to 
London, and the same chaise which had brought the messenger down, 
was instantly put into requisition to convey us back. 

I was not without some awkward misgivings as to what my patron 
might say when he came to know by what means it had happened that 
his laconic epistle had arrived in time to prevent the transmission of a 
despatch which might have led toa protracted war. What I had lately 
suffered, however, made every apprehension light in comparison, and it 
was with a cheerful heart on my. arrival in Downing-street, that I 
stepped out of my chaise, and was ushered into my patron’s pre- 
sence. 

‘‘ Have you the despatch?” he exclaimed. 

I presented it to him without uttering a syllable. 

Eagerly he snatched it from my hand, and with a hurried ejaculation 
of ‘* That is all right!” rushed into an inner apartment. 

Isaw no more of him that day, and on the following morning learned 
that I had been promoted to a situation that made me an object of un- 
disguised envy to all my official friends. 

Before I close, my readers will no doubt be anxious to know how 
Frederic Harley sped on his important mission to South America. 
On the morning after his departure from Falmouth, he became aware 
of the boyish blunder we had both been guilty of, and reasonably 
enough began to think that there could be little use in proceeding on 
his voyage without his credentials. He was not long in deciding what 
was to be done, but quietly put his ship about, and that very afternoon 
came to anchor again in Falmouth roads. His first course was to in- 
quire after me at my hotel, where he learned that I had started for town 
in company with a ‘king’s messenger. He instantly wrote to me to 
announce his return to Falmouth, and by the next post I relieved him 
from all further uneasiness by informing him of the real state of the 
case. Many a time since then, have we made merry together over the 
misadventure of ‘‘ My First Despatch.” al 
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PART TWO, 


Cuap. II. 


In issuing from, and leaving open, the door of the inner room, Mr, 
Crampton had bestowed upon Mr. Perkins a look so peculiarly arch, 
that even he, simple as he was, began to imagine that some mystery 
was about to be cleared up, or some mighty matter to be discussed. 
Presently he heard the well-known voice of Lady Gorgon in conversa- 
tion with his uncle. What could their talk be about? Mr. Perkins 
was dying to know, and, shall we say it? advanced to the door on tip- 
toe and listened with all his might. 

Her ladyship, that Juno of a woman, if she had not borrowed Ve- 
nus’s girdle to render herself irresistible, at least had adopted a tender, 
coaxing, wheedling, frisky tone, quite different from her ordinary dig- 
nified style of conversation. She called Mr, Crampton a naughty man for 
neglecting his old friends, vowed that Sir George was quite hurt at his 
not coming to dine—nor fixing a day when he would come—and added 
with a most engaging ogle, that she had three fine girls at home, who 
would perhaps make an evening pass pleasantly, even to such a gay 
bachelor as Mr. Crampton. 

‘*‘ Madam,” said he, with much gravity, “‘ the daughters of such a 
mother must be charming, but I who have seen your ladyship, am, alas! 
proof against even them.” 

Both parties here heaved tremendous sighs, and affected to be won- 
derfully unhappy about something. 

‘‘ I wish,” after a pause, said Lady Gorgon, ‘‘I wish, dear Mr. 
Crampton, you would not use that odious title ‘my ladyship,’ you 
know it always makes me melancholy.” 

‘“‘ Melancholy, my dear Lady Gorgon, and why 2” 

‘‘ Because I think of another title that ought to have been mine— 
ours (I speak for dear Sir George’s and my darling boy’s sake, heaven 
knows, not mine). What a sad disappointment it has been to my hus- 
band, that after all his services, all the promises he has had, they have 
never given him his peerage, As forme, you know—” 

‘“‘ For you, my dear madam, I know quite well that you care for no 
such bauble as a coronet, except in so far as it may confer honour 
upon those most dear to you—excellent wife and noble mother as you 
are. Heigh-ho! what a happy manis Sir George!” 

Here there was another pause, and if Mr. Perkins could have seen 
what was taking place behind the screen, he would have beheld little 
Mr. Crampton looking into Lady Gorgon’s face, with as lovesick a 
Romeo-gaze as he could possibly counterfeit, while her ladyship 
blushing somewhat and turning her own gray gogglers up to heaven 
received all his words for gospel, and sat fancying herself to be the 
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best, most meritorious, and most beautiful creature in the three king- 
doms. 

‘You men are terrible flatterers,” continued she, ‘ but you say 
right, for myself I value not these empty distinctions. I am growing 
old, Mr, Crampton—yes, indeed I am, although you smile so incre- 
dulously—and let me add, that my thoughts are fixed upon higher 
things than earthly crowns; but tell me, you who are all-in-all with 
Lord Bagwig, are we never to have our peerage? His majesty, I know, 
is not averse, the services of dear Sir George to a member of his ma- 
jesty’s august family, I know, have been appreciated in the highest 
quarter. Ever since the peace we have had a promise—four hundred 
pounds has Sir George spent at the herald’s-office (I, myself, am of 
one of the most ancient families in the kingdom, Mr, Crampton) and 
the poor dear man’s health is really ruined by the anxious sickening 
feeling of hope so long delayed.” 

Mr. Crampton now assumed an air of much solemnity. 

** My dear Lady Gorgon,” said he, ‘ will you let me be frank with 
you and will you promise solemnly that what I am going to tell you 
shall never be repeated to a single soul ?” 

Lady Gorgon promised. 

“ Well then, sincethe truth you must know,—you yourselves have 
been in part the cause of the delay of which you complain. You 
gave us two votes five years ago, you now only give usone. If Sir 
George were to go up to the Peers we should lose even that one vote ; 
and would it be common sense in us to incur such a loss? Mr. Scully, 
the Liberal, would return another member of his own way of thinking, 
and as for the Lords, we have you know a majority there.” 

“Oh, that horrid man!” said: Lady Gorgon, cursing Mr. Scully in 
her heart, and beginning to play a rapid tattoo with her feet, ‘‘ that 
miscreant,' that traitor, that—that attorney has been our ruin.” 

‘** Horrid man, if you please, but give me leave to tell you that the 
horrid man is not the sole cause of your ruin—if ruin you will call it. 
I am sorry to say that I do candidly think—ministers think—that Sir 
George Gorgon has lost his influence in Oldborough as much through 
his own fault, as through Mr. Scully’s cleverness.” 

‘‘Our own fault! Good heavens, have we not done every thing— 
every thing that persons of our station in the county could do, to keep 
those misguided men? Have we not remonstrated, threatened? taken 
away our custom from the mayor, established a Conservative apothe- 
cary, in fact done ail that gentlemen could do? but these are such 
times, Mr. Crampton, the spirit of revolution is abroad, and the 
great families of England are menaced by democratic insolence.” 

This was Sir George Gorgon’s speech always after dinner, and was 
delivered by his lady with a great deal of stateliness. Somewhat per- 
haps to her annoyance, Mr. Crampton only smiled, shook his head, 
and said, 

‘‘ Nonsense, my dear Lady Gorgon—pardon the phrase, but I am a 
plain old man, and call things by their names. Now will you let me 
whisper in your ear one word of truth? You have tried all sorts of re- 
monstrances, and exerted yourseif to maintain your influence in every 
way, except in the right one, and that is—” 

*¢ What, in Heaven’s name ?” 
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‘Conciliation, We know your situation in the borough. Mr. 
Scully’s whole history,fand, pardon me for saying so (but we men in 
office know every thing), yours—” 

Lady Gorgon’s ears and cheeks now assumed the hottest hue of crim- 
son. She thought of her former passages with Scully, and of the days 
when—but never mind when, for she suffered her veil to fall, and 
buried her head in the folds of her handkerchief. Vain folds! The 
— little Mr. Crampton could see all that passed behind the cambric, 
and continued, 

“Yes, madam, we know the absurd hopes that were formed by a 
certain attorney twenty years since. We know how up to this moment 
he boasts of certain walks—” 

‘¢ With the governess, we were always with the governess,” shrieked 
out Lady Gorgon, clasping her hands; ‘‘she was not the wisest of 
women.” 

‘* With the governess !—of course,” said Mr. Crampton firmly, “ do 
you suppose that any man dare breathe a syllable against your spot- . 
less reputation? Never, my dear madam; but what I would urge 
is this—you have treated your disappointed admirer too cruelly.” 

‘“¢ What the traitor, who has robbed us of our rights ?” 

‘‘ He never would have robbed you of your rights if you had been 
more kind to him. You should be gentle, madam, you should forgive 
him—you should be friends with him.” 

«* With a traitor, never!” 

‘Think what made him a traitor, Lady Gorgon; look in your glass, 
and say if there be not some excuse for him. Think of the feelings of 
the man, who saw beauty such as yours (I am a plain man and must 
speak), virtue such as yours, in the possession of a rival. By heavens! 
madam, I think he was right to hate Sir George Gorgon; would you 
have him allow such a prize to be ravished from him without a pang 
on his part?” 

‘‘ He was I believe very much attached to me,” said Lady Gorgon 
quite delighted ; ‘‘ but you must be aware that a young man of his 
station in life, could not look up to a person of my rank.” 

‘‘ Surely not; it was monstrous pride and arrogance in Mr. Scully ; 
but que voulez vous? such is the world’s way—Scully could not help 
loving you—who that knows you can (I am a plain man and say what 
I think)—he loves you still. Why make an enemy of him, who would 
ata word be at your feet? Dearest Lady Gorgon. listen to me—Sir 
George Gorgon and Mr. Scully have already met—their meeting was 
our contrivance, it is for our interest, for yours, that they should be 
friends; if there were two ministerial members for Oldborough, do 
you think your husband’s peerage would be less secure? Iam not at 
liberty to tell you all I know upon this subject ; but do, I entreat you, 
do be reconciled to him.” 

And after a little more conversation which was carried on by Mr. 
Crampton in the same tender way, this important interview closed, 
and Lady Gorgon folding her shawl round her, threaded certain myste- 
rious passages, and found her way to her carriage in Whitehall. 

‘“‘T hope you have not been listening, you rogue,” said Mr. Cramp- 
ton to his nephew, who blushed most absurdly by way of answer. 
‘“‘ You would have heard great state secrets, if you had dared to do so 


’ 
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—-that woman is perpetually here, and if peerages are to be had for 
the asking, she ought to have been a duchess by this time. I would 
not have admitted her but for a reason that I have. Go you now and 
ear upon what: you have heard and seen—be on good terms with 

ully, and above all, speak not a word concerning our interview—no 
not a word even to your mistress, By the way, I presume, sir, you 
will recal your resignation ?” 

The bewildered Perkins was about to stammer out a speech, when 
his uncle cutting it short, pushed him gently out of the door. 

+ * * * - a . * 

At the period when the important events occurred which have been 
recorded here, parties ran very high, and a mighty struggle for the 
vacant speakership was about to come on. The Right Honourable 
Robert Pincher was the ministerial candidate, and Sir Charles Maca- 
baw was patronised by the opposition. The two members for Oldbo- 
rough of course took different sides, the baronet being of the Pincher 
faction, while Mr. William Pitt Scully, strongly supported the Maca- 
baw party. 

It was Mr. Scully’s intention to deliver an impromptu speech upon 
the occasion of the election, and he and his faithful Perkins prepared it 
between them—for the latter gentleman had wisely kept his uncle’s 
counsel and his own, and Mr. Scully was quite ignorant of the con- 
spiracy that was brooding, indeed, so artfully bad that young Machia- 
vel of a Perkins conducted himself, that when asked by his patron 
whether he had given up his place in the Tape-and-Sealing-Wax 
Office, he replied that, ‘* he had tendered his resignation,” but did not 
say one word about having recalled it. 

‘“‘ You were right, my boy, quite right,” said Mr. Scully, ‘¢ a man of 
uncompromising principles should make no compromise ;” and _ here- 
with he sat down and wrote off a couple of letters, one to Mr. Ringwood, 
telling him that the place in the Sealing-Wax Office was, as he had 
reason to know vacant; and the other to his nephew stating that it was 
to be his. ‘‘ Under the rose, my dear Bob,” added Mr. Scully, “it 
will cost you five hundred pounds, but you cannot invest your money 
better.” 

It is needless to state that the affair was to be conducted ‘‘ with the 
strictest secrecy and honour,” and that the money was to pass through 
Mr. Scully’s hands. 

While, however, the great Pincher and Macabaw question was yet 
undecided, an event occurred to Mr. Scully which had a great in- 
fluence upon his afterlife. Asecond grand banquet was given at the Earl 
of Mantrap’s, Lady Mantrap requested him to conduct Lady Gorgon to 
dinner, and the latter with a charming timidity, and a gracious melan- 
choly look into his face (after which her veined eyelids veiled her azure 
eyes), put her hand into the trembling one of Mr. Scully and said as 
much as looks could say, ‘* Forgive and forget.” 

Down went Scully to dinner, there were dukes on his right hand and 
earls on his left, there were but two persons without title in the midst of 
that glittering assemblage, the very servants looked like noblemen, the 
cook had done wonders, the wines were cool and rich, and Lady 
Gorgon was splendid! What attention did every wee pay to her and 
to him! why would she go on gazing into his face with that tender im- 
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ploring look? in other words, Scully after partaking of soup and fish 
(he, during their discussion had been thinking over all the former love 
and hate passages between himself and Lady Gorgon) turned very red, 
and began talking to her. | 

‘Were you not at the opera on Tuesday,” began he, assuming at 
once the airs of a man of fashion; ‘I thought I caught a glimpse of 
you in the Duchess of Diddlebury’s box ?” 

‘Opera! Mr. Scully” (pronouncing the word ‘ Scully’ with the utmost 
softness). ‘* Ah, no! we seldom go, and yet too often. For serious per- 
sons the enchantments of that place are too dangerous—I am so 
nervous, so—so delicate; the smallest trifle so agitates, depresses, or 
irritates me, that I dare not yield myself up to the excitement of music. 
I am too passionately attached to it; and shall I tell you, it has such a 
strange influence upon me, that the smallest false note almost drives 
me to distraction, and for that very reason | hardly ever go to a concert 
or a ball.” 

‘“‘ Egad,” thought Scully, “I retollect when she would dance down 
Pe of five-and-forty couple, and jingle away at the battle of Prague 
all day.” 

She continued, ‘* Don’t you recollect, I do with, oh, what regret! 
that day at Oldborough race-ball, when I behaved with such sad 
rudeness to you, you will scarcely believe me, and yet I assure you 
’tis the fact, the music had made me almost mad ; do let me ask 
your pardon for my conduct, I was not myself. Oh! Mr. Scully! 
Iam no worldly woman; I know my duties, and I feel my wrongs. 
Nights and nights have I lain awake weeping and thinking of that un- 
happy day. That I should ever speak so to an old friend, for we were 
old friends, were we not?” 

Scully did not speak, but his eyes were bursting out of his head, and 
his face was the exact colour of a deputy-lieutenant’s uniform. 

‘‘That I should ever forget myself and you so! How I have been 
longing for this opportunity to ask you to forgive me! I asked Lady 
Mantrap, when I heard you were to be here, to invite me to her party. 
Come, I know you will forgive me—your eyes say you will. You used 
to look so in old days, and forgive me my caprices then. Do give me 
a little wine, we will drink to the memory of old days.” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and poor Scully’s hand caused such a 
rattling and trembling of the glass and the decanter, that the Duke of 
Doldrum who had been, during the course of this whispered sentimen- 
tality, describing a famous run with the queen's hounds at the top of 
his voice, stopped at the jingling of the glass, and his tale was lost for 
ever. Scully hastily drank his wine, and Lady Gorgon turned round 
to her next neighbour, a little gentleman in black, between whom and 
herself certain conscious looks passed. . Li 

‘Tam glad poor Sir George is not here,” said he, smiling. 

Lady Gorgon said, ‘* Pooh, for shame !” The little gentleman was no 
other than Josiah Crampton, Esq., that eminent financier, and he was 
now going through the curious calculation which we mentioned in our 
last, and by which you buy a man for nothing. He intended to pay 
the very same price for Sir George Gorgon too, but there was no need 
to tell the baronet so; only of this the reader must be made aware. 
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While Mr. Crampton was conducting this intrigue, which was to bring 
a new recruit to the ministerial ranks, his mighty spirit condescended to 
ponder upon subjects of infinitely less importance, and to arrange 
= for the welfare of his nephew and the young woman to whom he 

ad made a present of his heart. These young persons as we said be- 
fore, had arranged to live in Mr. Perkins’s own house in Bedford-row. 
It was of a peculiar construction, and might more properly be called a 
house and a half, for a snug little tenement of four chambers protruded 
from the back of the house into the garden. These rooms communicated 
with the drawing-rooms occupied by Mr. Scully; and Perkins who acted 
as his friend and secretary, used frequently to sit in the one nearest the 
member’s study, in order that he might be close at hand to confer with 
that great man. The rooms had a private entrance too, were newly 
decorated, and in them the young couple proposed to live ; the kitchen 
and garrets being theirs likewise. What more could they need? We 
are obliged to be particular in describing these apartments, for extra- 
ordinary events occurred therein. 

To say the truth, until the present period, Mr. Crampton had taken 
no great interest in his nephew’s marriage, or indeed in the young man 
himself. The old gentleman was of a -saturnine turn, and inclined to 
undervalue the qualities of Mr. Perkins, which were idleness, simplicity, 
enthusiasm, and easy good-nature. 

‘* Such fellows never do any thing in the world,” he would say, and 
for such he had accordingly the most profound contempt. But when, 
after John Perkins’s repeated entreaties, he had been induced to 
make the acquaintance of Miss Gorgon—he became instantly charmed 
= her, and warmly espoused her cause against her overbearing re- 
ations. 

At his suggestion she wrote back to decline Sir George Gorgon’s 
peremptory invitation, and hinted at the same time that she had at- 
tained an age and a position which enabled her to be the mistress of 
her own actions. To this letter there came an answer from Lady Gor- 
gon, which we shall not copy, but which simply stated, that Miss Lucy 
Gorgon’s conduct was unchristian, ungrateful, unladylike, and im- 
modest; that the Gorgon family disowned her for the future, and left 
her at liberty to form whatever base connexions she pleased. 

‘< A pretty world this,” said Mr. Crampton, in a great rage, when the 
letter was shown to him. ‘‘This same fellow, Scully, dissuades my 
nephew from taking a place, because Scully wants it for himself. This 
prude of a Lady Gorgon cries out shame, and disowns an innocent 
amiable girl; she, a heartless jilt herself once, and a heartless flirt now. 
The Pharisees, the Pharisees !—and to call mine a base family too !” 

Now Lady Gorgon did not in the least know Mr. Crampton’s con- 
nexion with Mr. Perkins, or she would have been much more guarded 
in her language; but whether she knew it or not, the old gentleman 
felt a huge indignation, and determined to have his revenge. 

‘“‘ That’s right, uncle, shall I call Gorgon out?” said the impetuous 
young Perkins, who was all for blood. 

John, you are a fool,” said his uncle. ‘* You shall have a better 
revenge; you shall be married from Sir George Gorgon’s house, and 
you shall see Mr. William Pitt Scully sold for nothing.” This to the 
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veteran diplomatist, seemed to be the highest triumph which man could 
possibly enjoy. 

It was very soon to take place: and as has been the case ever since 
the world began, woman, lovely woman, was to be the cause of his fall. 
The tender scene at Lord Mantrap’s, was followed by many others 
equally sentimental. Sir George Gorgon called upon his colleague the 
very next day, and brought with him a card from Lady Gorgon, inviting 
Mr. Scully to dinner. The attorney eagerly accepted the invitation, was 
received in Baker-street by the whole amiable family with much respectful 
cordiality, and was pressed to repeat his visits as country neighbours 
should. More than once did he call, and somehow always at the hour 
when Sir George was away at his club, or riding in the park, or else- 
where engaged. Sir George Gorgon was very old, very feeble, very much 
shattered in coristitution. Lady Gorgon used to impart her fears to 
Mr. Scully every time he called there, and the sympathizing attorney 
used to console her as best he might. Sir George’s country agent ne- 
glected the property ; his lady consulted Mr. Scully concerning it; he 
knew to a fraction how large her jointure was; how she was to have 
Gorgon Castle for her life; and how, in event of the young baronet’s 
death (he, too, was a sickly poor boy), the chief part of the estates 
bought by her money, would be at her absolute disposal. 

‘* What a pity these odious politics prevent me from having you for 
our agent,” would Lady Gorgon say, and indeed Scully thought it was 
a pity too. Ambitious Scully! what wild notions filled his brain. He 
used totake heave of Lady Gorgon and ruminate upon these things—and 
when he was gone, Sir George and her Jadyship used to laugh. 

‘If we can but commit him—if we can but make him vote for Pin- 
cher,” said the general, ‘‘ my peerage is secure—Hawksby and Cramp- 
ton as good as told me so.” 

The point had been urged upon Mr, Scully repeatedly and adroitly. 
‘‘Ts not Pincher a more experienced man than Macabaw ?” would Sir 
George say to his guest over their wine. Scully allowed it. ‘ Can’t 
you vote for him on personal grounds, and say so in the house.” Scully 
wished he could—how he wished he could! Every time the general 
coughed Scully saw his friend’s desperate situation more and more, 
and thought how pleasant it would be to be Lord of Gorgon Castle. 
‘‘ Knowing my property,” cried Sir'George, ‘‘as you do, and with your 
talents and integrity, what a comfort it would be could I leave you as 
guardian to my boy! But these cursed politics prevent it, my dear 
fellow. Why will you be a Radical?” and Scully cursed politics too. 
‘Hang the low-bred rogue,” added Sir George, when William Pitt 
Scully, Esq. had left the house, ‘‘he will do every thing but pro- 
mise.” 

*¢ My dear general,” said Lady Gorgon, sidling up to him and patting 
him on his old yellow cheek. ‘‘ My dear Georgy, tell me one thing,—are 
you jealous ?” 

‘¢ Jealous, my dear! and jealous of that fellow—pshaw !” 

‘‘ Well then, give me leave, and you shall have the promise to- 
morrow.” 

. # + .* * = 

To-morrow arrived. It was a remarkably fine day, and in the fore- 
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noon Mr. Perkins gave his accustomed knock at Scully’s study, which 
was only separated from his own sitting-room by a double-door. John 
had wisely followed his uncle’s advice, and was on the best terms with 
the honourable member. 

‘* Here are a few sentences,” said he, *‘ which I think may suit your 
purpose. Great public services—undeniable merit—years of integrity 
—cause of reform, and Macabaw for ever.” He put down the paper: 
it was, in fact, a “we in favour of Mr. Macabaw. 

“ Hush,” said Scully, rather surlily, for he was thinking how dis- 
agreeable it was to support Macabaw, and besides, there were clerks in 
the room, whom the thoughtless Perkins had not at first perceived. As 
soon as that gentleman saw them, ‘“ You are busy I see,” continued 
he in a lower tone. ‘I came to say, that I must be off duty to- 
day, for I am engaged to take a walk with some ladies of my ac- 
quaintance.” 

So saying, the light-hearted young man placed his hat unceremo- 
niously on his head, and went off through his own door humming a 
song—he was in such high spirits, that he did not even think of closing 
the doors of con:munication, and Scully looked after him with a sneer, 

‘* Ladies forsooth,” thought he, ‘‘ I know who they are—this precious 
girl that he is fooling with, for one I suppose.” He was right, Perkins 
was off on the wings of love to see Miss Lucy ; and she and aunt Biggs 
and uncle Crampton had promised this very day to come and look at the 
apartments, which Mrs. John Perkins was to occupy with her happy 
husband. , 

*‘ Poor devil,” so continued Mr. Scully’s meditations, “ it is almost 
too bad to do him out of his place, but my Bob wants it, and John’s 
girl has, I hear, seven thousand pounds. His uncle will get him another 
place before all that money is spent;” and herewith Mr. Scully began 
conning the speech which Perkins had made for him. 

He had not read it more than six times, in truth, he was getting it 
by heart, when his head-clerk came to him from the front room, bearing 
a card; a footman had brought it, who said his lady was waiting be- 
low.’ Lady Gorgon’s name was on the card !—to seize his hat and rush 
down stairs was, with Mr. Scully, the work of an infinitesimal portion 
of time. 

It was indeed Lady Gorgon, in her Gorgonian chariot. 

““Mr. Scully,” said she, popping her head out of window and 
smiling in a most engaging way, ‘‘ I want to speak to you on something 
very particular indeed,” and she held him out her hand. Scully pressed 
it most tenderly, he hoped all the heads in Bedford-row were at the 
windows to see him. ‘‘I can’t ask you into the carriage for you see 
the governess is with me, and I want to talk secrets to you.” 

“* Shall I go and make a little promenade,” said mademoiselle inno- 
cently ; and her mistress hated her for that speech. 

“No. Mr. Scully I am sure will let me come in for five minutes.” 

Mr. Scully was only too happy. My lady descended and walked 
up stairs, leaning on the happy solicitor’s arm. But how should he 
manage? The front room was consecrated to clerks—there were clerks 
too, as ill luck would have it, in his private room. ‘“ Perkins is out for 
the day,” thought Scully; ‘I will take her into his room ;” and into 
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Perkins’s room he took her—ay, and he shut the double doors after 
him too, and trembled as he thought of his own happiness, 

‘¢ What a charniing ‘little study,” said Lady Gorgon, seating her- 
self. And indeed it was very pretty, for Perkins had furnished it 
beautifully, and laid out a neat tray with cakes, a cold fowl, and 
sherry, to entertain his party withal. ‘‘ And do you bachelors always 
live so well?” continued she, pointing to the little cold collation. 

Mr. Scully looked rather blank when he saw it, and a dreadful sus- 
picion crossed his soul ; but there was no need to trouble Lady Gorgon 
with explanations, therefore at once, and with much presence of mind, 
he asked her to partake of his bachelor’s fare (she would refuse Mr. 
Scully nothing that day). A pretty sight would it have been for young 
Perkins to see strangers so unceremoniously devouring his feast. She 
drank, Mr. Scully drank, and so imboldened was he by the draught, 
that he actually seated himself by the side of Lady Gorgon, on John 
Perkins’s new sofa ! 

Her ladyship had of course something to say‘to him. She was a 
pious woman, and had suddenly conceived a violent wish for building a 
chapel of ease at Oldborough, to which she entreated him to subscribe. . 
She enlarged upon the benefits that the town would derive from it, 
spoke of Sunday-schools, sweet spiritual instruction, and the duty of 
all well-minded persons to give aid to the scheme. 

‘‘ T will subscribe a hundred pounds,” said Scully, at the end of her 
ladyship’s harangue, ‘* would I not do any thing for you ?” 

‘Thank you, thank you, dear Mr. Scully,” said the enthusiastic 
woman. (How the *‘ dear” went burning through his soul!) ‘‘ Ah!’”’ added 
she, ‘‘ if you wou/d but do any thing for me: if you, who are so eminently, 
so truly distinguished, in a religious point of view, would but see the truth 
in politics too; and if I could see your name among those of the true 
patriot party in this empire, how blest—oh ! how blest, should I be! 
Poor Sir George often says he should go to his grave happy, could he 
but see you the guardian of his boy, and I, your old friend (for we were 
friends,- William), how have I wept to think of you, as one of those 
who are bringing our monarchy to ruin, Do, do, promise me this too!” 
and she took his hand and pressed it between hers. 

The heart of William Pitt Scully during this speech was thumping 
up and down with a frightfil velocity and strength. His old love, the 
agency of the Gorgon property—the dear widow—five thousand a year 
clear—a thousand delicious hopes rushed madly through his brain, and 
almost took away his reason. And there she sat, she the loved one, 
pressing his*hand and looking softly into his eyes. 


Down, down, he plumped on his knees. 
‘¢ Juliana,” shrieked he, “don’t take away your hand. My love— 


my only love ! Speak but those blessed words again! Call me William 
once more, and do with me what you will.” 
Juliana cast down her eyes and said, in the very smallest type, 
| “William '!” 
* * « e 7 « 


when the door opened, and in walked Mr. Crampton, leading Mrs. 
Biggs, who could hardly contain herself for laughing, and Mr, John 
202 
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Perkins, who was squeezing the arm of Miss Lucy. They had heard 
every word of the two last speeches. 

For at the very moment when Lady Gorgon had stopped at Mr. 
Scully’s door, the four above-named individuals had issued from Great . 
James-street into Bedford-row. Lucy cried out that it was her aunt’s 
carriage, and they all saw Mr. Scully come out, bare-headed, in the 
sunshine, and my lady descend, and the pair go into the house. 
They meanwhile entered by Mr. Perkins’s own private door, and had 
been occupied in examining the delightful rooms on the ground floor, 
which were to be his dining-room and library, from which they ascended 
a stair to visit the other two rooms, which were to form Mrs. John 
Perkins’s drawing-room and bedroom. Now whether it was that 
they trod softly, or that the stairs were covered with a grand new 
carpet and drugget, as was the case, or that the party within were too 
much occupied in themselves to heed any outward disturbances, I know 
not; but Lucy, who was advancing with John (he was saying some- 
thing about one of the apartments, the rogue !), Lucy suddenly started 
and whispered, ‘‘ There is somebody in the rooms!” and at that instant 
began the speech already reported, “ 7'hank you, thank you, dear Mr. 
Scully,” &c. &c., which was delivered by Lady Gorgon, in a full, clear 
voice, for to do her ladyship justice, she had not one single grain of 
love for Mr. Scully, and during the delivery of her little oration was as 
cool as the coolest cucumber. 

Then began the impassioned rejoinder to which the four listened on 
the landing-place, and then the little Wi/diam as narrated above, at which 
juncture Mr. Crampton thought proper to rattle at the door, and, 
after a brief pause, to enter with his party. 

‘s William” had had time to bounce off his knees, and was on a chair 
at the other end of the room. 

‘“*‘ What, Lady Gorgon !” said Mr. Crampton, with excellent surprise, 
“‘ how delighted I am to see you! Always, I see, employed in works 
of charity (the chapel-of-ease paper was on her knees), and on such 
an occasion too—it is really the most wonderful coincidence ! My dear 
madam, here is a silly fellow, a nephew of mine, who is going to marry 
a silly girl, a niece of your own.” 

“«Sir, I—” began Lady Gorgon, rising. 

‘‘They heard every word,” whispered Mr. Crampton, eagerly. 
“ Come forward, Mr. Perkins, and show yourself.” Mr. Perkins made 
a genteel bow. ‘‘ Miss Lucy, please to shake hands with your aunt. 
and this, my dear madam, is Mrs. Biggs, of Mecklenburgh-square, 
who, if she were not too old, might marry a gentleman in the treasury, 
who is your very humble servant,” and with this gallant speech old Mr. 
Crampton began helping every body to sherry and cake. 

As for William Pitt Scully he had disappeared, evaporated, in the 
most absurd, sneaking way imaginable. Lady Gorgon made good her 
retreat presently, with much dignity, her countenance undismayed, and 


her face turned resolutely to the foe. 
* * - & a * 


About five days afterwards, that memorable contest took place in the 
House of Commons, in which the partisans of Mr. Macabaw were so 
very nearly getting him the speakership. On the day that the report of 
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the debate appeared in the Zimes, there appeared also an announcement 
in the Gazette as follows : 


“‘ The king has been pleased to appoint John Perkins, Esq., to be 
Deputy-subcontroller of his majesty’s Tape-office, and Custos of the 


Sealing-wax Department.” 


Mr. Crampton showed this to his nephew with great glee, and was 
chuckling to think how Mr. William Pitt Scully would be annoyed, 
who had expected the place, when Perkins burst out laughing and said, 
‘‘ By Heavens! here is my own speech; Scully hass poken every word 
of it, he has only put in Mr. Pincher’s name in the place of Mr. 
Macabaw’s.” 

‘* He is ours now,” responded his uncle, “ and I told you we would 
have him for nothing. I told you, too, that you should be married 
from Sir George Gorgon's, and here is proof of it.” 

It was a letter from Lady Gorgon, in which she said that, ‘‘ Had she 
known Mr. Perkins to be a nephew of her friend Mr. Crampton, she 


never for a moment would have opposed his marriage with her niece, . 


and she had written that morning to her dear Lucy, begging that the 
marriage breakfast should take place in Baker-street.” 

‘‘It shall be in Mecklenburgh-square,” said John Perkins, stoutly, 
and in Mecklenburgh-square it was. 

William Pitt Scully, Esq., was, as Mr. Crampton said, hugely an- 
noyed at the loss of the place for his nephew. He had still, however, 
his hopes to look forward to, but these were unluckily dashed by the 
coming in of the whigs. As for Sir George Gorgon, when he came to ask 
about his peerage, Hawksby told him that they could not afford to lose 
him in the Commons, for a liberal member would infallibly fill his 

lace. 
r And now that the Tories are out and the Whigs are in, strange to 
say a Liberal does fill his place. Sir George Gorgon is still, longing to 
be a lord, and his lady is still devout and intriguing. So that the 
members for Oldborough have changed sides, and taunt each other with 
apostacy, and hate each other cordially. Mr. Crampton still chuckles 
over the manner in which he tricked them both, and talks of those five 
minutes during which he stood on the landing-place, and hatched and 


executed his ‘* Bedford-row Conspiracy.” 
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GIBBON AND VOLTAIRE. 


Grsnon resided in 1776 at Lausanne, and was in correspondence with 
Voltaire, who lived at Ferney. They had never seen each other, and 
were acquainted only by their mutual letters. The fame of the English 
historian galled Voltaire, and he wrote something offensive concerning 
his person. Gibbon thereupon composed a satire, in which he repre- 
sented Voltaire as a peevish, petulant, passionate old fellow. Voltaire 
replied by a caricature, in which he described Gibbon, who, as it is well 
known, was any thing but handsome, as a dwarf, with a prodigious 
belly, big head, flat nose, and so forth. This caricature he sent to him 
at Lausanne. Here their correspondence ceased. 

Not long afterwards, Gibbon went to Geneva, and called on his friend 
Tronchin, who was likewise very intimate with Voltaire. He said among 
other things, to Tronchin, *‘ Voltaire makes game of me; but I will pay 
him a visit at Ferney, for I am told that he is very far from handsome.” 

Tronchin, who was fond of fun, and who, from the character of the 
two authors, anticipated a series of comic scenes, lost no time in ap- 

rizing Voltaire of the intended visit. The latter immediately sent for 
is niece, Madame Denis, who did the honours of his house. 

‘*An ugly Englishman is coming here,” said he; ‘‘ pay him every 
possible attention, for he is a very clever man, of whom I have a high 
opinion ; but I know his object, and he shall not seeme.” He then went 
and shut himself up:in his study. 

Two days afterwards Gibbon arrived at Voltaire’s chdteau, and sent 
in hisname. Madame Denis received him most politely in the salon, 
but told him that Voltaire would not see him. 

Leisurely seating himself in an arm-chair, the visiter replied in so 
loud a tone that Voltaire could hear him in the next room: ‘ Well, if 
he will not see me, I shall take up my quarters here.” He accordingly 
sent away his carriage, and made himself comfortable where he was. 
Night came, Madame Denis could do no other than offer him a bed, 
and meanwhile he ate and drank with the ladies of the house. Next 
day, he pursued the same course, and still Voltaire did not make his 
appearance. 

‘¢ Mais Monsieur,” at last said Madame Denis, “‘ votre visite est bien 
longue, elle ennuie Monseigneur”—for so Voltaire suffered himself to 
be styled. 

‘*] don’t care for that,” replied the Englishman ; ‘‘ I came on purpose 
to see him, and shall not go till I have seen him.” 

His stay had been prolonged in this manner to three days, when 
Voltaire became impatient, for he could not stir out of his room. He 
therefore wrote Gibbon the following note : 


‘¢ Monsieur— 
“Don Quichotte prenait des auberges pour des chateaux, mais vous, 
vous prenez mon chateau pour une auberge.” 


Gibbon immediately replied in the following verses : 
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‘En ces lieux je comptais voir le dieu du génie, 
L’entendre, lui parler, et m’instruire en tout point ; 
Mais, comme Lucullus, auquel je porte envie, 

Chez vous on boit, on mange, et ’on ne vous voit point.” 


Gibbon sent Voltaire these lines and immediately departed. During 
his three days’ stay at Ferney, he had made inquiry of the servants 
concerning the habits and customs of their master, and onthe informa- 
tion he had obtained he founded his further plan of operations. 

In a few weeks he again made his appearance at Ferney. This time 
he had left his carriage in the village, and proceeded on foot very early 
in the morning to the chdteau, before any of the family was stirring to 
see him enter the courtyard. Here he found nobody but the coach- 
man. He knew that Voltaire had a little mare, which he prized more 
highly than any of his other horses. He begged the man to show him 
the animal. 

‘“* Hark ye, my friend,” said he to him in the stable, “if you will 
turn the mare loose in the yoke-elm-walk, I promise you a handsome 
douceur.” 


The coachman cheerfully assented, and Gibbon immediately went and | 


concealed himself behind the shrubs in that alley. Presently the mare 
came cantering along, and briskly ran up and down the walk. 

Voltaire was already up and in his library, which looked out upon 
the alley, reading the letters which had arrived the evening before. 
Hearing the noise, he opened the window and asked why the mare 
was running about there. The coachman replied that she had run 
away from him; on which forth sallied Voltaire in morning-gown and 
nightcap, to help to catch her. 

Voltaire was at this time eighty-two, thin as a lath, with hollow 
cheeks, no teeth, excessively prominent chin, and bald head—in short 
more like a scarecrow than aman. As soon as Gibbon saw him, he 
quitted his hiding-place, went up to him, surveyed him from head to 
foot, before and belrind, and then, clapping his hands, said jeeringly, 
“* Adieu, Voltaire, je t’ai vu cette fois, tu n’es pas beau non plus.” 
And away he went. 

Furious at finding himseif tricked, Voltaire returned to his library, 
summoned Wagniere, his secretary, and said to him, 

‘* Cours vite apres cet Anglais, et demande-lui douze sous pour avoir 
vue la béte.” 

The secretary overtook Gibbon near the entrance-gate, and ran up 
to him, saying, 

‘ “ Monsieur, Monseigneur exige que vous me donniez douze sous 
pour avoir vue la béte.” 

‘‘ C'est juste,” replied Gibbon, ‘‘ en voild vingt-quatre; tu diras @ 
ton seigneur que j'ai payé pour deux séances ; je reviendrai demain.” 

Voltaire had probably by this time recovered his temper, and per- 
ceived how unworthily he had behaved, and how ridiculous he had 
made himself by the comparison with the Béte; for, when Wagniére 
returned with Gibbon’s answer, he replied, ‘* Ce diable d’ Anglais est 
plus méchant que moi; il me jouera quelque mauvais tour; il faut 
faire ma paix avec lui. Wagniere, il faut aller U’inviter @ venir diner 
demain avec moi,” 
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He accordingly despatched a written invitation to him for the follow- 
ing day, and sent his own carriage to fetch him with all due ceremony. 
Gibbon went and conducted himself as a real gentleman, without ever 
adverting to what had happened. 

Voltaire received him on alighting, and presented him to the com- 
pany, whom he had invited expressly to meet him. During dinner an 
incessant cross-fire of bon-mots and witty sallies was kept up by the 
two illustrious writers. From this time they were good friends. Gib- 
bon paid frequent visits to old Voltaire, and generally staid three or 
four days at Ferney. Of course no allusion was ever made to the scene 
in the yoke-elm-alley. There they only admired the magnificent 
prospect of the glaciers and the lake of Geneva, which remains just as 
magnificent to this day. 

“This time,” says the writer, to whom we are indebted for this amusing 
story, which he relates on the authority of the venerable Dean Bridel, 
of Montreux, who is near ninety years old, and was well acquainted 
with all the parties, —“ this time I did not take up my quarters with any of 
a old friends at Lausanne, but out of curiosity at the new Hotel Gibbon, 
which is kept by Burgdorfer, a German. It is in every respect ex- 
cellently conducted, and an admirable specimen of Swiss innkeeping. 
Situation, and arrangement, fitting up, attendance, and table are ad- 
mirable, and draw thither numbers of strangers of distinction. One 
peculiar advantage of this house above all those of its kind in Lausanne, 
and indeed above very many in Switzerland, is the magnificent view of 
the lake and the mountains enjoyed from its apartments, dining-rooms, 
and terraces. I have seen strangers spell-bound, as it were, day and 
night at its windows; and I, myself, who have this magnificent scene 
daily before my eyes, and to whom it is become a second home, have 
not been able, in the moments of early morning, of sunset, and of moon- 
light, to tear myself from this magic picture, which cannot be surpassed 
1D many prospects in the world for rich and manifold attractions. 

ven at,night, when the full moon threw a broad, trembling, silver stripe 
from one shore of the lake to the other, have I frequently fallen into a 
delicious revery, and then it seemed to me as if the spirit of Gibbon, 
who long resided here, was revisiting his favourite quiet retreat, wonder- 
ing at the din and the bustle of the travellers thronging from all parts 
of the world to the spot where, sixty years ago, he sat in his comfortable 
study, composing his learned, clever, but not wholly impartial ‘ His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ I have heard 
Englishmen speak with great asperity of the profanation of the name of their 
illustrious countryman, in being thus given toa house of public entertain- 
ment. But these grumblers, on the,one hand, rate Gibbon’s merit too 
highly, and on the other, they do not consider that, a hundred years 
ago, the great Frederick, when crown-prince, gave permission tO @ 
young innkeeper of the neighbouring town of Morges, to hang out his . 
portrait at a new house for a sign, and to give it his name, which it still 
bears. When I see from the windows of this Hétel-Gibbon, the Castle 
of Chillon floating, as it were, upon the lake, like a huge water-lily, I 
cannot help recollecting a circumstance which Dean Bridel related con- 
cerning it. A peasant-girl of his parish, in the mountains of the Pays 
de Vaud, who had never before quitted her native pastoral hills, at 
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length came, one day to the lake, and, on descrying the Castle of Chilon 
from the environs of Villeneuve, she repeatedly exclaimed with delight, 
** Quel beau Chalet .” 





TISSOT. 


Amoyc the many eminent men whom the old academy of Lausanne 
sent forth into the world, was Tissot, the celebrated physician, a con- 
teniporary and intimate friend of the equally celebrated Dr. Tronchin, 
of Geneva. Many particulars of the life and correspondence of Tissot 
have but recently become known, and are certainly of general interest. 

In the year 1755, Tissot married, in Lausanne, a young, clever, but 
poor widow. His parents could do no other than approve his choice, 
and he himself was particularly anxious to secure to his wife’s infant 


daughter, by her first husband, her little property. His whole fortune © 


at that time consisted of a capital of nine hundred Swiss francs, and an 
annuity of one hundred and sixty francs. He trusted, however, to his 
professional activity and to the help of God, leading a life of religious 
simplicity, without luxury or passions, but rich in happiness. When 
he commenced housekeeping, his uncle sent him a sack of corn to begin 
with. With this noble simplicity, with these rare qualities of heart and 
mind, itis not surprising that Tissot should for many years be on terms 
of the most intimate friendship with J. J. Rousseau, with whom it was 
no easy matter to continueso. They frequently exchanged letters full 
of mutual respect and cordiality. 

Among Tissot’s letters, there was recently found one of 1787, 
which the doctor did not answer, but which he merely indorsed, Lettre 
non repondue, peu intéressante. This letter, nevertheless, was written 
by a man, who twenty years afterwards wore crowns, who gave away 
crowns, and who filled the world with his military glory—by Bona- 
parte, at that time lieutenant of artillery in the garrison of Douay, 
but who was just then on leave of absence with his family in Corsica. 
He wrote to Tissot from Ajaccio, to consult him on the state of his 
great-uncle, who was then seventy years old, and paralytic. Tissot’s 
description of this epistle was perfectly just; it contains nothing in- 
teresting, but swarms with grammatical and orthographical blunders, 
some of which are even ludicrous. Thus, for instance, he writes 
the Italian Monsiou, instead of Monsieur, digéré, for dirigé, &c. 
He subscribes it Bonaparte, officier d'artillerie au Régiment de la 
Fere. Is it likely that Bonaparte recollected this unanswered letter, 
when, thirteen years afterwards, coming from Dijon, he passed 
through Lausanne, to cross the Great St. Bernard, previous to the 


victory of Marengo ? 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


AUTOBIOGRAPILY OF THE PRINCESS DASCHKAW.* 


To those who are acquainted, however superficially, or however inti- 
mately, with the known circumstances connected with the extraordi- 
nary revolution which dethroned (and subsequently destroyed) Peter 
III. of Russia, and placed Catherine II. at the head of the Russian em- 

ire, it were superfluous to state that an autobiography of the Princess 

aschkaw, if written with ordinary candour and freedom, must almost 
necessarily be among the most curious and interesting documents that 
were ever put into print: since it is well known that that extraordinary 
woman was not only the chief agent and concocter, but the actual 
leader, bodily as well as in spirit, of that truly great event—an event 
scarcely less striking and startling in its immediate results, or less vast 
and important in its ultimate tonsequences, than any similar change 
which has agitated Europe in modern times. When it is recollected, too, 
that the conspiracy in question was planned and carried into successful 
operation, before the chief conspirator was nineteen years of age, the 
eager curiosity which must in any case have attended the appearance of 
these memoirs will be greatly increased. When we add that the Prin- 
cess Daschkaw was, throughout the whole of her long public and pri- 
vate career, one of the most justly-distinguished women that ever lived, 
both as regards mental endowments and personal character, and that 
she was unquestionably the most extraordinary female, in all respects, 
that her own country has yet produced, we shall doubtless have suf- 
ficiently excited public curiosity respecting a work which chiefly con- 
sists of her own life written by her own hand. 

The Princess Daschkaw may be said io have been born, cradled, 
and bred in the Court of St. Petersburg. She was daughter of 
Count Robert Worontzow, whose brother was the grand chancellor of 
the empire; and she was held over the baptismal font by the Empress 
Elizabeth, the grand duke (afterwards Peter III.,to whose dethrone- 
ment she lent the chief hand), being her godfather. At the age of 
sixteen, she was married to Prince Daschkaw, a young nobleman 
of appropriate age; and the union being one of affection on both sides, 
was productive of unmixed gratification to all parties, until its prema- 
ture termination only four years afterwards, by the death of the prince ; 
after which the princess, who was devotedly attached to her husband, 
never seems to have even thought of a second marriage. 

We have referred to the early age at which the princess was engaged 
in the memorable revolution of the 27th of June, 1762. On the day of 
that event she was on horseback (in man’s attire), side by side with the 
empress, for many hours, at the head of the revolted troops, and directed 
in person all the movements, and even the thoughts, of the empress. 





* Memoirs of the Princess Daschkaw, Lady of Honour to the Empress Catherine II. 
Written by Herself, 2 vols. 
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It should be mentioned that the prince her husband had been absent 
from St, Petersburg for many months previous to the events of July— 
having been despatched by Peter III., in the previous January, on a 
foreign mission : nor does it appear that he had any cognizance what- 
ever of the projected change. Within a few months from the period 
just referred to, Prince Daschkaw, having been appointed to the chief 
command of the army in Poland, died there suddenly, leaving the 
princess a widow of twenty years of age. 

A few years subsequently to this event the princess visited England, and 
afterwards France, and spent several years in travelling through the prin- 
cipal states of Europe; becoming acquainted with the leading men and wo- 
men of the day in France and Germany—scarcely one of whom escapes 
her notice in these deeply-interesting volumes. On her return to her own 
country the princess was appointed Director of the Academy of the 
Arts and Sciences of St. Petersburg, of which academy the celebrated 
Euler was one of the professors; and this post she practically filled to 


the satisfaction of all parties, for several years! During this period she - 


not only planned and performed many reforms in the academy, but 
actually projected and executed a comprehensive dictionary of the 
Russian language—the first ever produced. 

In 1796 the princess obtained permission from the empress to retire 
from public life. This circumstance did not prevent her from meeting, 
on the death of Catherine shortly afterwards, with the most virulent 
persecution from her successor, Paul, and she subsequently passed 
several years in the rigid Siberian exile to which he condemned her, 
She was at, length allowed to return to her country-place, but was 
never received into the favour of Paul. On his death, however, she 
once more visited the capital, to be present at the coronation of Alex- 
ander; after which she spent the remainder of her life in the peaceful 
retirement of her estate of Troitskoe. 

We have merely enumerated the leading features of this woman’s 
extraordinary life, the minutest details of which are set forth in these 
volumes, by the only hand capable of recording them. To expatiate 
on the interest, both personal and political, of such a work, composed 
under such circumstances, would be wholly superfluous. It must be 
clear that the volumes have such claims on public attention as have 
rarely been equalled in any similar case. 

It would really be an act of unfairness, both to the reader and the 
editor of these volumes, if we were to extract from them largely; but 
we cannot avoid giving a few detached specimens of the anecdotical 

art of their contents: the narrative portion being unfitted for dis- 


jointed perusal. 


Peter the First and the Empress Anne.— It is well known that, during the 
reign of Peter the First, it was the custom of that tyrant to punish those no- 
bles who offended him, by an imperial order that they should become fools ; 
from which moment the unfortunate victim, however endowed with intellect, 
became the laughing-stock of the whole court ; he had the privilege of sayin 
every thing he chose, at the peril, however, of being kicked or horsewhipped 
without daring to offer any sort of retaliation ; every thing he did was ridi- 
culed, his complaints treated as jests, and his sarcasms sneered at and com- 
mented on, as marvellous proofs of understanding in a fool. The Empress 
Anne surpassed this abominable cruelty, but sometimes mingled in her prac 
tices so much of oddity that it was impossible not to be entertained. Once 
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she decreed that a certain Prince G—— should become @ hen, to punish him 
for some ae misdemeanor ; and for this purpose she ordered a large bas- 
ket, stuffed with straw, and hollowed into a nest, with a quantity of eggs in- 
side, to be placed conspicuously in one of the principal rooms at court. The 
prsce was condemned on pain of death, to sit upon this nest, and render 

imself to the last degree ridiculous by imitating the cackling of a hen.”— 
Vol. i., pp. 103, 104. 


The Empress Catherine.—*“1 was enthusiastically fond of music, but she was 
far from being so ; and Prince Daschkaw, though with some taste for it, was as 
little of a performer as the empress. She was, nevertheless, fond of hearing’me 
sing, and sometimes, when I had done, secretly passing a sign across to Prince 
Daschkaw, she would gravely propose a duet, which she used to call the music 
of the spheres, and which, without either of them knowing how to sing a note, 
they both performed in concert. A sudden burst of the most exalted and 
ridiculously discordant tones was the consequence,—one seconding the other, 
with scientific shrugs, and all the solemn otdemnlouate airs and grimaces of 
musicians, . From this, perhaps, she passed to the cat concert, and imitated the 
purring of poor puss, in the most droll and ludicrous manner, always taking 
care to add appropriate half comic, half sentimental words, which she invented 
for the occasion ; or else, spitting like a cat in a passion, with her back up, she 
suddenly boxed the first person in her way, making up her hand into a paw, 
and mewing so outrageously, that instead of the great Catherine, nothing but 
the wrongs of a grimalkin remained upon one’s mind.”—Vol. i., pp. 110, 111. 


The Princess Daschkaw and Marie Antoinetie-—“ Her majesty, with the 
most graceful condescension, came forward to receive us, and having placed me 
by her side on a sofa, and my son and daughter at a little round-table near it, 
she addressed us with so much affability as set us completely at our ease, and 
absolutely captivated us all. Among other little civilities, she complimented 
my son and daughter on their proficiency in dancing, in which accomplishment 
she said it had been told her they were perfect. ‘For my part,’ added her 
majesty, ‘I grieve to anticipate the loss of so favourite an amusement which I 
soon shall be obliged to relinquish.’ 

“‘*And why, madam,’ I could not help saying, ‘should you feel such a 
necessity ?” 

* ‘It is, replied she, ‘ because one is not permitted to dance here after five- 
and-twenty.’ 

‘“* According to my usual awkwardness of a Ninette a la cour, forgetting what 
I had heard twenty times, that the queen had a decided passion for play, ‘I can 
never approve,’ said I, ‘such a prohibition ; for as long as the inclination lasts, 
and the feet do not refuse their aid, I should have no idea of not gratifying a 
taste so much more natural than its usual alternative—a love of play.’ 

“Her majesty expressed ‘herself to be perfectly of my opinion, and we con- 
tinued to converse on a variety of subjects, luckily for myself, without reflect- 
ing on the awkward observation of which I had been guilty, and without her 
majesty’s betraying the slightest mark of having noticed it herself. 

“ Not so, however, with the beau monde of Paris, of which there was not a 
circle the next day but was occupied with comments on my unfortunate blunder; 
and it was generally looked upon in the light of a reprimand on her majesty 
for a propensity already severely censured, 1 could not but regret my thought- 
lessness, notwithstanding the sort of consequence I might derive from thus 
making myself talked of in all the coteries of Paris.”—Voli., pp. 223, 224. 


Pope Pius VI. and Prince Kaunitz.—“ The following anecdote is related of 
the want of decent ceremoniousness of Prince Kaunitz towards an illustrious 
personage who happened one day to be his guest. Pope Pius the Sixth, whilst 
at Vienna, was invited to dine at his house; but Prince Kaunitz, so far from 
imposing upon himself the smallest restraints even in his amusements, having 
gone that morning into the country, and taken his exercise in the riding-house 
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longer than usual, was not ready to receive the pope at the appointed hour of 
dinner. At longs booted, and with a whip in his hand, he presented himself 
before his dignified guest, who had been some time awaiting his arrival, and 
with great unconcern continued in his morning equipment doing the honours 
of his mansion, and until dinner was served, pointing out with his whip such 
of his pictures as he deemed most worthy of notice,”—Vol. i., pp. 257, 258. 


Portrait of the Princess Daschkaw.—“In the midst of this immense 
establishment (Troitskoe), and in the centre of riches and honours, I wish 
you were to see the princess go out to take a walk, or rather to look 
over her subjects. An old brown t-coat, and a silk handkerchief 
about her neck worn to , is her dress; and well it may be worn to 
rags, for she has worn it eighteen years, and will continue to wear it as long 
as she lives, because it belonged to her friend Mrs. Hamilton. There is an 
originality in her appearance, in her manner of speaking, in her doing every 
description of thing, which distinguishes her from every creature I ever knew 
or heard of. She helps the masons to build walls, she assists with her own 
hands in making the roads, she feeds the cows, she composes music, she writes 
for the press; she talks out loud in the church, and corrects the priest if he is 
not devout ; she talks out loud at her little theatre, and puts in the performers 
when they are out in their parts ; she is a doctor, an apothecary, a surgeon, a 
carpenter, a magistrate, a eo in short, she daily practises every species of 
incongruity; corresponds with her brother, who holds the first post in the 
empire\; with authors, with philosophers, with Jews, with poets, with her son, 
with all her relatives; and yet appears as if she had her time a burden on her 
hands. She gives me continually the idea of her being a fairy ; and I protest 
it is not jokingly that I say so, for the impression never quits me for a mo- 
ment. There isa marvellous contradiction, too, in her speaking like a child, 
in her broken English, and with her unaccountable expressions, unconscious, 
as she seems, whether she is speaking French, English, or Russian, mingling 
them jn every sentence. She speaks German and Italian equally well; but 
her prununciation is not clear, which takes from the pleasure I have in her 


conversation.”— Vol. ii., pp. 341, 342. 

We must not conclude our notice of these deeply-interesting volumes 
without adding that they contain various supplementary matters, of the 
most curious and attractive nature, and which, in connexion with any 
thing of less absorbing importance than the autobiography itself, would 
assume a leading interest. They consist, first, of a series of original 
letters to the Princess Daschkaw and others, from the Empress Cathe- 
rine II. ; a second series from Voltaire, Diderot, the Abbé Raynal, La- 
lande, and many other of the leading men of Europe; a third series 
from the Empress Elizabeth, consort of the late emperor Alexander ; 
and finally, a personal narrative, by the editor, Mrs. radford, relating 
the singular and highly-interesting details of a visit (of four years du- 
ration) to the princess in Russia, and several delightful and most gra- 
phic and characteristic letters from the late Miss Wilmot, the editor’s 
sister, describing a similar visit. ' ; 

Upon the whole, these volumes deserve, and will undoubtedly obtain, 
a degree of immediate popularity, and ultimately of general and per- 
manent estimation, which has rarely been accorded to any similar 
work. 

They contain a beautiful portrait of the princess in early life; an- 
other (singularly curious and characteristic) taken during her exile in 
Siberia; and one of the Empress Elizabeth, wife of Alexander. 
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THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.* 


Tue lives and reigns of the Queens of England offer a subject for 
historical delineation and record, no less important than interesting, 
and one that is peculiarly so at the present time, when we are com- 
mencing a new era, under a Queen regnant. We owe an apology, 
therefore, both to our readers and to Miss Strickland, for not having 
formally introduced to notice the first volume of this very agreeable and 
useful work. It has, however, so promptly and permanently taken its 
place in public favour, and its various merits and attractions have been 
so universally admitted and described by our most esteemed critical 
contemporaries, that our momentary oversight is of the less consequence. 
Miss Strickland proposes to herself a comprehensive undertaking—no 
less than a Life of every English Queen, consort as well as regnant, from 
the Norman Conquest to our own day; and the task is one as delicate 
and difficult as it is extensive; for of many of our queens there are no 
existing records, in England at least, except the brief and passing men- 
tion that may be made of them in our old chroniclers. The life, for in- 
stance, of Berengaria, the crusading Queen of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
was never before put on record, if we mistake not; and yet it is one of 
the most interesting that can be conceived, and reads more like the frag- 
ment of a Provencal romance than the veritable history which itis. It 
forms the opening life of Miss Strickland’s second volume, now just pub- 
lished. The other lives in this volume-are those of Isabella of Angou- 
leme, Queen of King John ; Eleanora of Provence (surnamed LaBelle) 
Queen of Henry III.; Eleanor of Castile, first Queen of Edward I.; 
Marguerite of France, second Queen of Edward I. ; Isabella of France, 
Queen of Edward II.; Philippa of Hainault, Queen of Edward III. ; 
and Anne of Bohemia (surnamed the Good) first Queen of Richard II. 

Nothing can be at once pleasanter and more appropriate than the 
manner in which Miss Strickland performs the details of a task which she 
has' planned with so much judgment. Where circumstances permit, 
she traces her subject from the cradle to the grave; blending the purely 
personal and domestic events of the life with the regal and political 
ones, till the reader scarcely knows whether to feel more interest in the 
woman or the queen. Indeed, in the simple olden times, the two cha- 
racters are usually so coloured and modified the one by the other, and 
at the same time so intimately united, that the early volumes of this 
work have all the personal interest of domestic stories. We must add, 
too, in justice to Miss Strickland, that the large amount of novelty 
which her industrious and careful researches have enabled her to in- 
troduce into the work, has given to many of the lives, all the effect of 
newly-discovered historical documents. To give a random example of 
this, both Madame de Cottin, in her celebrated romance of ** Ma- 
thilde,” and Sir Walter Scott in ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” have referred to the cir- 
cumstance of Berengaria being accompanied to Palestine by a female 
friend ; but it is clear that neither of those writers knew who that friend 
was. She was, however, no less a personage than the widowed Queen 
Joanna, sister of Richard. Another circumstance, the details of which 





* Lives of the Queens of England. By Miss Strickland. 2 vols. 
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are related in this life, shows the prodigious political importance of the 
Queen Consort, at a period when all government, and almost all law, 
depended on the personal will of the reigning monarch. At the time 
Richard started on his romantic crusade to Palestine, he was not mare 
ried, but only betrothed to Berengaria,—who accompanied him inthe 
latter capacity, but in another ship, and under the care (as we have 
said) of the king’s sister, Joanna. On the voyage a storm arose, and 
the galley of Berengaria and Joanna was nearly lost, on account of the 
inhospitable conduct of the soi-disant Lord of Cyprus, Isaac Commenus $ 
on learning which a few hours after, Richard proceeded to attack and 
take possession of the island and capital of the pretended emperor, at 
the latter of which his marriage with Berengaria was immediately cele- 
brated with great pomp; and almost immediately afterwards the pair 
were constituted and proclaimed, by the advice of the allied crusaders 
and the full consent of the Cypriots, King and Queen of Cyprus. 
Thus did a new kingdom accrue to the crown of Richard, from an inci- 
vility offered to his betrothed lady! The personal history of the royal 
personages of such times, is more strange and stirring than the wildest 
romance ; _ is it as indispensable toa true knowledge of our country’s 
history as the most recent events of. our own day? 

Again, therefore, we must say that we are as much indebted to Miss 
Strickland for the solid information of her book as for its singular 
amusement. There can be no doubt that the two qualities together 
will command for it a place in every private as well as public library, 
and that it will ultimately take a permanent rank among the historical 
literature of our country. The work is published at an extremely mo- 


derate price, considering the elegance and attraction of its form, and 


the amount of matter that each volume contains. It may be well to 
mention that the lives are placed in their chronological order, and that 
the first volume contains those of Matilda of Flanders, Queen of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror; Matilda of Scotland, Queen of Henry I.; 
Adelicia of Louvaine, second Queen of Henry I.; Matilda of Bou- 
logne, Queen of Stephen; and Eleanor of Aquitaine, Queen of 
Henry II. 





THE PROPHET OF THE CAUCASUS® 


TueErz is at least one source of literary novelty which never will be 
exhausted ; but which, on the contrary, may be expected to pour forth 
its wealth in proportion as all other sources gradually work themselves 
out: we speak of the romance and novel in general, and of the histo- 
rical romance in particular. Who would have thought, fifty years ago, 
of a regular historical romance having its scenes, characters, and lead- 
ing events strictly belonging to Krim-Tartary? and performing, too, 
under this guise, an office nearly as valuable, and infinitely more enter- 
taining, than history itself. Such, however, is Mr. Spencer's “ Prophet 
of the Caucasus ;” the characters of which may be considered quite as 





* The Prophet of the Caucasus: an Historical Romance of Krim-Tartery, By E. 
Spencer, Esq. 3 vols. 
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faithful to history, and its scenes quite as true to actual nature, as many 
of the most approved works of a similar kind relating to countries of 
which every schoolboy is bound to have the records at his fingers’ ends; 
and the events of which, while they are as strange and stirring as the 
wildest fictions of the eastern romances themselves, are yet as veritable 
in their leading details as the most ordinary facts in the most recent 
history. 

The hero of Mr. Spencer’s romance, Ali-Jah (Elijah) Mansour, the 
Prophet of the Caucasus, was unquestionably one of the most extra- 
ordinary men that the most extraordinary events of modern times have 
called forth—scarcely less so than tHE Prophet, in whose footsteps 
he, in some respects, trod; and his’ personal character, and the great 
objects and deeds of his life, place him in a much higher moral rank 
than even that of the founder of Islamism: for the latter, with all his 
vast talents, was not merely an impostor, but an impostor for his 
own personal glory and aggrandizement: whereas the consistent and 
heroic opponent of Catherine and Potemkin, was a patriot in the 
highest and widest sense of the phrase; and if the morel condition of 
the people with which he had to do, compelled him sometimes to resort 
to questionable means of maintaining‘his vast influence over them (which 
was only second in amount and extent to that exercised by Mahomet), 
he always used that influence to valuable and virtuous ends. 

The romance before us may be looked upon almost in the light of an 
historical account of the concluding period of the conquest of Krim- 
Tartary by the Russians, under Catherine II., and Potemkin ;—the in- 
terest of the narrative being very skilfully, and to a great extent faith- 
fully, connected with the deeds and plans of Elijah Mansour, for the 
defence of his country against the countless hordes that were poured 
forth from the north to overwhelm it.. But besides the leading historical 
character of the Prophet himself, we are brought into personal contact 
with Catherine herself; . with Joseph II. of Austria; with. Abd-ul- 
Hamed, the Caliph of ‘Turkey; the rival Khans of Krim-Tartary, 
Selim and Chabyn—the latter a tool and puppet of the Russians; with 
Prince Potemkin, Suworof, &c. &c.; all of whom are made to play, 
more or less exactly and to the letter, the parts which they actually did 
play, and with success too, in this great game, of the overthrow of an 
entire people, and the appropriation of that vast country which has 
been the keystone to the establishment of the present supremacy of 
Russian rule. 

The result is a highly entertaining tale, blending every quality which 
is looked for in the mere imaginative fiction of the last century, with 
that solid information which is happily so much more sought after now- 
adays than it ever was before in our popular literature,—and this, too, 
in a department of historical knowledge which has been so little cul- 
tivated hitherto, that to the great majority of readers it will have all the 
charm of entire novelty. We must not forget to mention, that Mr. 
Spencer has relieved his narrative every now and then by some excellent 
and highly-spirited translations from native Tartar ballads,—the tone 
and colouring of which show that singular people in as striking and 
favourable a light as all the other details of his work are calculated to 


throw upon them. 
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JACK ASHORE!* 


Ir is singular that the general idea which has been so happily 
adopted, and carried into effect with such remarkable force, truth, and 
breadth of humour, by the author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” in this new 
production of his fertile pen, should not before have suggested itself to 
some One among the many clever writers whose naval experience qua- 
lifies them for the task so admirably and even triumphantly fulfilled in 
*‘ Jack Ashore.” We shall not injuriously anticipate the Story of this 
singularly original novel, if we state that the * Jack” whose exploits 
‘ashore’ form the staple of the work, is, at the outset of the story, 
the very beau idéal of a British sailor; —being depicted, moreover, by 
the hand of a perfect master, not merely of his immediate subject, but 
of the high and difficult art which he has adopted in place of that ar- 
duous profession to which he formerly belonged, this beau idéal is 
any thing but the mawkish mixture of slang and sentiment that our 
minor theatres have sent forth, time immemorial, as the boast and glory 
of the English navy. He is, in fact, a noble conception, nobly bodied 
forth, with all the vigour and flesh-and-blood solidity of the simple 
truth, blended with all the elevation and ideality that is ‘given to the 
truth by investing it in the garb of a poetical imagination: it is the 
‘“‘truth severe,” but still “in fairy fiction drest:” the truth as it-is in 
human nature, elevated into the ideal, by divesting it of that indi- 
viduality which is often purposely given to attempts of this nature, by 
drawing them distinctly from some living individual. 

The reader must not be surprised at our speaking of this picture of 
that semi-savage, a British sailor, as if he were or could be a hero of 
the antique time, or a preux chevalier of the age of chivalry; for the 
truth is, that Mr. Howard’s picture of John Truepenny is as purely an 
heroic one as any thing in poetry; and this not merely in the concep- 
tion, but (what is tenfold more difficult—especially in a case of this 
peculiar nature), in the execution—even to the minutest and most gro- 
tesque of its details. It is true that the collateral means which have 
been adopted to bring about this end (of elevating the foremost man 
into the hero), are not those which present themselves in the everyday: 
life of a sailor. But, on the other head, they are not a step beyond 
the fair licence even of prose fiction: circumstances of equal strange- 
ness have happened scores of times, and will again: and every step of 
the fable is conducted with such admirable skill and forethought, with 
a view to its verisimilitude, that the rarity and singularity of the circum- 
stances never for a moment interfere with the truth of the general 
effect. 

John Truepenny, as we have said, is, at the opening of the story, one 
of the crack forecastle-men of his majesty’s good ninety-eight, the jolly 
‘‘ Old Glory,” who is lying at anchor with the rest of the channel fleet 
off Spithead ; and at this a" date the said Glory rejoiced in the 
still further glorification of a most gorgeous figurehead—the extraor- 
dinary and mysterious ‘enlévement of which, during a certain middle- 
watch, leads to events scarcely less important to the fate of John True- 





* By the Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” “Outward Bound,” &c. 3 vols, 
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penny than did the rape of Helen to the destiny of Troy. Suffice it, 
however, to say, that the said figurehead of the. ‘‘ Glory” was the sole 
pet of her peppery commander, the gallant Captain Firebrass; and 
that honest Jack Truepenny being found dead drunk under a gun, close 
to the denuded spot, is naturally enough suspected of having a hand 
in the plot, and is ordered to be seized up, and receive six-dozen ac- 
cordingly. Every thing is prepared for the execution of this no less 
hasty than arbitrary sentence, the carrying into effect of which, it is 
clear, will at once change the noble and gallant seaman into the gloomy 
savage (for Jack is as innocent of the charge as the captain himself) ;— 
when, justas the first lash is on the point of falling on the white flesh 
of the supposed culprit, a cloud of boats from the neighbouriag shore 
hail the Old Glory with the cry of ‘* Sir John Truepenny for ever!” 
In a word, the foremast-man of the Glory turns out to be the heir to 
an old baronetcy and an enormous fortune—it is as much as law, jus- 
tice, and eloquence united can do, to keep the irrascible and disap- 
pointed commander from still having the satisfaction of flogging a ba- 
ronet—and thenceforth commences the actual career of ‘‘ Jack Ashore.” 

It would infringe injuriously upon the pleasure of the reader, as well 
as on the privileges of the author, if we were to enter into any particulars 
of the sailor-baronet’s career, when almost boundless wealth gives play 
to his equally boundless generosity on theone hand, and his love of fun, 
frolic, and drollery on the other. This, however, we will say, that our 
language, whether in prose or verse, contains no finer conception, nor 
one more triumphantly worked out in the details, than that which is here 
presented to us, of a mind endowed by nature with every feature of true 
nobility, so happily and harmoniously knit and blended together, that 
they come out from amidst the debasing and degrading circumstances in 
which they have been placed for half a life, not merely unsoiled and un- 
scathed, but purified and strengthened by the ordeal—as the chosen ones 
did from the fiery furnace of the tyrant. Let it not be supposed from 
this, that the author has fallen into the shallow blunder of drawing his 
hero as a “ faultless monster.” Deep and bitter, and nearly fatal, are 
many of the errors into which he falls, at almost every step of his strange 
career; but in every one of them he shows himself in some sort worthy 
of the nobility of his high nature, and the purity of his gentle heart: 
and at last we take leave of him, in the strong hope at least, if not the 
sure conviction, that he has reached the point where his dangers and 
his trials are to end, and that his happiness, and his desire of making 
happy, are no longer to be frustrated by the obstacles which ‘ the un- 
spiritual god,” circumstance, has hitherto thrown in his path. — 

We find it impossible to use terms which shall sufficiently testify the 
admiration of Mr. Howard's talents and genius, which this extraordi- 
nary work has excited in us. There is unquestionably no other living 
writer who could have worked out this story—or rather the general idea 
on which it is constructed—with anything like the power, both of 
passion and of humour, that is displayed in this truly original pro- 
duction ; and we venture to predict that it will be read with as intense 
an interest by the highest and most cultivated intellects in the realm, 
as it will with the most.eager curiosity and entertainment by the merest 


idler of the circulating library. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE.* 


Tuere is great interest in these volumes, and for the English reader 
very considerable novelty; and that, too, on a subject of which we 
ought to know much, and do know but very little—namely, the nature, 
constitution, and habits of the French army. Waving any thing more 
than a passing expression of surprise that we have not before had 


works of this character from our continental neighbours,—who are © 


nowadays quite as much given to authorship as we are on this side the 
water,—we feel pleasure in recommending this book to the attention of 
the military service of England, as one in which they cannot fail to 
take at least as lively an interest as they have done in those of a similar 
character which have emanated from their own body: for it is not only 
written with talent and spirit, but it arises out of a state of things at 
once so different from, yet so like, that appertaining to our own military 
service, that it will doubly amuse, while it affords them an unlooked- 
for and most welcome amount of indispensable information. It is the 
production of two French writers, both of them officers in the French 
army, and both men of considerable talent, and no ordinary skill in 
turning it to account. The first volume is the production of Count 
Alfred de Vigny, whose name as a writer is not unknown in this 
country. He is still a young man, and his military reminiscences 
therefore do not extend so far back as the late war. As furnishing a 
picture, however, of the present condition and spirit of the French 
army—so wholly distinct from that which prevailed during the Napo- 
leon era—they are interesting and valuable. The second volume is 
written by M. Elziar Blaze, a soldier of the empire, who entered the 
army soon after the battle of Eylau, and continued a member of it till 
the general peace. His volume, therefore, will be found the more 
valuable, as well as the more various and amusing, of the two. Stories, 
sketches, portraits, scenes, dissertations, reflections, descriptions, &c. 
Such are the various forms which the materials of these volumes as- 
sume; and an additional interest, and one of a peculiar kind, is given 
to the whole, by the notes of the editor, pointing out and remarking on 
the differences and distinctions between the constitution and condition 
of the French army and our own, and between the results in either case. 
Looking at these volumes with nonprofessional impartiality, we cannot 
help pronouncing them to contain more amusement, both for the mili- 
tary and the civil reader, than any two of equal size that have hitherto 
proceeded from members of our own military service. 





LORD DUDLEY’S LETTERS.t+ 


Lorp Dudley was precisely the person of whom one desires to see 
the private and familiar correspondence; and he was precisely in that 
sition of society, and under the influence of those personal habits of 


life which were calculated to bring out, in his letters, the true colours 
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and qualities of his mind—to bring them out there, and nowhere else. 
In the society in which he moved, Lord Dudley played any thing but 
the part which nature, and even his own inclinations, intended him to 
play ; there he was a wit, a trifler, and (worst of all) an oddity; or he 
affected to be all these—partly from the love of distinction—partly in 
order to hide the thing he was, and keep it from the vacant wondering 
stare, or the shallow sneer, of the frivolous crowd. But in his letters— 
in those at least which he addressed to men gifted and endowed like 
himself—he was all that nature and education had made him; and he 
was nothing else: an acute and often an original thinker; a shrewd 
and nice observer; with sensibility and taste to appreciate all that 
was graceful and elegant in literature and art; and with sufficient 
candour to look from the vantage-ground of his station, upon most 
that was right, and upon much that was wrong, in morals, in poli- 
tics, and the various social relations of actual life. He was essentially a 
Tory; but with a bias towards Liberalism, which at that time was even 
more dangerous to his pretensions as an active statesman than even 
Liberalism itself would have been; for it placed him out of the pale of 
either party ; 
“‘ For Tories thought him Whig, and Whigs a Tory.” 

Not that he cared for this: for he was much too indolent and unambi- 
tious for a statesman; and nothing but his high station and great 
wealth, kept him from being a recluse, a poet, and a dreamer. 

The charming volume of his letters which his friend the Bishop of 
Llandaff has here given to the world, if it does not precisely realize what 
we could have hoped for from such a man so situated, is quite as rich 
in all the qualities of the best order of epistolary stvle as we could rea- 
sonably have looked for. There is no topic connected with the leading 
mevements of social life during the eventful years included between 
1814 and 1823 that is not touched upon, in that best of all manners 
which marks the entire confidence that subsists between highly-culti- 
vated and intellectual friends, addressing each other as openly and un- 
disguisedly as if they were thinking aloud. The leading literature of 
the day (which included, be it remembered, many of the chef-d’ceuvres 
of Scott and Byron); the wondrous political events (which included the 
downfal of Napoleon, and his temporary re-elevation during the Hun- 
dred Days); the opening of the continent to English travellers—of 
which Lord Dudley immediately availed himself: the accession to 
office of Canning, who was Lord Dudley’s close political and personal 
friend and ally:—all these, and an infinite variety of ‘* personal 
themes,” form the subjects of these letters ; and all are treated with that 
ease, grace, candour, and vivacity, which render the correspondence of 
intellectual and cultivated men the most captivating reading in the 
world. 





— -—-——-- 


PRINCE ALBERT.* 


Tnovuen it is not our practice to notice new editions, we have the 
less scruple to make an exception in favour of the interesting volume 
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before us, inasmuch as it affords us an opportunity of correcting some 
mistakes into which we were led in our remarks on “The Music and 
Poetry of Prince Albert” in our last number.* We have reason to 
know that the account of his royal highness in this new edition of Mr. 
Shoberl’s work is the only one that is acknowledged in the highest 
quarter to be authentic ; and it enables us to contradict the report of-his 
having ever resided in England when a child. In the eagerness of the 
press to gratify the public curiosity, in regard to illustrious characters, 
it is but natural that rumours and fietions should be sometimes presented 
as facts: so much the more necessary it is that readers should be in- 
formed where they must look for the latter without any admixture of 
the former. We repeat it, that the account of Prince Albert here given, 
is the only one which can be said to be published by authority.) 





THE NEW ZEALANDERS.+ 


_ Tue condition and prospects of New Zealand are exciting so much 
interest and attention at the present moment, and especially in con-~ 
nexion with the important question of colonization, that a work ex- 
clusively devoted to the actual manners and customs of the natives, as 
modified by their intercourse with Europeans, cannot fail to prove ac- 
ceptable to a large class of readers, if produced under favourable cir- 
cumstances, as regards the position and capabilities of the writer. That 
Mr. Polack, the author of the present volumes, fulfils one of these con- 
ditions, will not be doubted : his position as a resident in New Zealand 
for many years, has given hin) more knowledge concerning all facts re- 
lating to it, than is perhaps possessed by any other European. Whether 
his position as its largest landed proprietor, added to his somewhat. un- 
primitive passion for fine writing, has not tinged his descriptions and 
inferences with too rose-coloured a hue, may be doubted. Still his 
book is both interesting and useful—interesting to all classes of readers, 
for the amusement it affords; and to emigrants, or those who are de- 
bating whether or not they shall become such, almost indispensable, if 
they desire to form a fair comparative estimate of the various spots 
which put forth claims to their attention at the present time. 

Making due allowance for an involved, obscure, and diffuse style, a 
natural tendency to overstate the advantages of his adopted country, 
and (the cardinal sin of our age) a determination to write a book in 
two goodly volumes, instead of confining it to one of moderate dimen- 
sions,—Mr. Polack’s work will answer the purpose for which it was 
intended. By far the most valuable portion, forming the body of the 
work, however, is the latter half of the second volume, which chiefly 
concerns itself with the actual state of the country, and enters into de- 
tails which it behoves the resident or the would-be emigrant to know : 
and the appendix, referring to the natural history of the island—its 
geography and geology—its trees, fruits, vegetables—its birds, ani- 
mals, &c., is the most valuable of all. 


' * Page 425, 
t Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, &c. By J. 8. Polack, Esq. 2 vols. 
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ENGLISH AMUSEMENTS.* 


THovGH it would be scarcely fair to insist on a book: devoted to 
Amusements being an amusing book, yet it is a condition one cannot 
help looking for; and we should certainly be disappointed if we did 
not meet with it; just as witty people are expected to be the cause of 
wit in others. The present little volume, however, whether intended to 
purvey amusement itself, or only to point the way to it, will be found 
welcome and acceptable, on either or on both accounts, to that large 
body of happy unfortunates who have nothing better to do than amuse 
themselves, and are often sorely puzzled how to set about it. 

‘¢ Colburn’s Kalendar of Amusements,”’ like the Catholic Kalendar 
of Saints, caters to the appetites of its votaries for every day in the 
year, and often presents them with a variety for choice, which may 
chance to puzzle them almost as much as the want did before. Balls, 
masquerades, theatres; winter, summer, and harvest sports; cricket, 
wrestling, swimming, skating, rowing, and sailing; racing, coursiug, 
and steeple-chasing; hunting, shooting, fishing; in short, pleasures, 
sports, and pastimes, ‘of every kind and quality, and adapted to every 
grade and condition of life, every season of the year, and every corner 
of the land :—this is what the comprehensive little volume before us offers 
to the reader’s choice; and those who need its pleasant assistance will 
not grudge the very moderate price that makes it available to all. 

It is embellished with twelve pretty illustrations, by R. Cruikshank, 
characteristic of each month of the year, and forms one of the most 
appropriate gift-books that we have lately séen, especially for residents 


in the country. 





MEMOIRS OF A STATE PRISONER.7 


A rortion of the singular and interesting details which form 
these two volumes, was published about a year ago, having been 
condensed and translated from the original French of the author, 
by Signor Fortunato Prandi. M. Andryane has since published a 
second part to his work, which proves to be even more valuable and in- 
teresting than the first ; and the present publication consists of the two 
works of M. Andryane, abridged into their present form. The origi- 

inal author, whose sufferings as a state prisoner are here so forcibly 
and graphically described, was a young officer in Napoleon’s army, 
whom the events of 1814 and 1815 threw upon the world with all the 
ardour of the political feeling of the time full upon him, and who pre- 
sently fell into the hands of a set of crafty Italian exiles, who made a 
tool of him to his destruction. He was persuaded to set out from Ge- 
neva, on a mission from the secret societies, to endeavour once more to 
revolutionize Italy, and was (as his heartless abettors must have per- 
fectly well known he would be) cast into prison immediately on his 
arrival at Milan, and (on the unquestionable evidence which he had 
been induced madly to bear about him) condemned to perpetual im- 





* Colburn’s Kalendar of Amusements in Town and Country, for 1840, Edited 
by Boleyne Reeves, aot 1 vol. 
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prisonment in the fortress of Speilberg. The work consists of the 
various details connected with these events, and with his subsequent 
confinement during a period of ten years, up to his release in 1832, 
These events are related, in the original French work, with a minuteness 
of detail, a diffuseness of reflection, and in a style so flowery and fine, 
and consequently so little adapted to the subject, that Mr. Andryane’s 
four volumes, though containing all the interest of those before us, can~ 
not be said to call it forth, by reason of the weight of words with which 
it is overlaid.- But in the admirable translation (if so it is to be called) 
of Signor Prandi, every thing has been seized which was worthy of 
preservation ; every.thing has been abandoned which clogged the move- 
ment of the narrative; and the whole has been put into a style which 
would do no discredit to the most practised and popular of our native 
writers. The result is a work quite equal in interest to that of Silvio 
Pellico; and one that, on account of the greater variety of its mate- 
rials, will please the popular taste still more. 





THE CANADIAN NATURALIST.* 


Tue study of natural history is at once so delightful and so benefi- 
cial—it would be so irresistibly inviting as an amusement, even if it 
were not (as in the present state of our intellectual cultivation it is) so 
indispensable as a part of every education—that we are always hap 
to meet with a new work on the subject, even where the locality to which 
it refers may be familiar to us from personal knowledge, or from multi- 
plied reports on its productions. A work, therefore, referring to a locality 
on the natural history of which we have but little in a formal shape, and 
ought from our relations with it to know every thingy is doubly accept- 
able, even though it be not of so comprehensive or of so scientific a nature 
as we might have desired. ‘‘ The Canadian Naturalist” of Mr, Gosse 
isin the somewhat awkward form of dialogue—a form very properly 
exploded, except in cases of a purely elementary and educational na- 
ture. But notwithstanding this defect, and a want (an avowed want, 
however) of scientific knowledge in the writer, this volume is full of in- 
terest, and relates many facts and anecdotes that will be quite new to 
the European naturalists—some of them so curious, that they will per- 
chance subject the writer to the charge of giving us Americanisms. 
The following wolf story is too interesting to be discredited, yet almost 
too curious to be implicitly believed: ‘* A few years ago some men 
were going up Lee’s Pond, a lake about six miles long, which was fro- 
zen at the time, when they saw before them a party of wolves crossing 
the pond. One in the centre appeared sick, and was surrounded by 
the rest in the manner of a body-guard. One of the men, who had a 
gun, pursued them, and some of the wolves took to flight, leaving others 
with the supposed sick one; they, however, dropped off one by one as 
the pursuit grew hotter, leaving at last only two with it. The men then 
fired at one of these two, but without killing it, and they both fled. On 


coming up to the remaining one, they found it was an old she-wolf, — 


completely blind, it was supposed from age alone, as her teeth were al- 
most worn down. After the last attendants had left her, she attempted 





* The Canadian Naturalist: a Series of Conversations, &c. By P. H. Gosse. 1 vol. 
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576 Spring. 


to continue her course, but in a very uncertain manner, sometimes 
turning on her steps, or going in a circle. The men put a rope round 
her and led her to the town. In the woods they found her den, strewed 
with a vast number of deer’s bones, fragments of flesh, &c., all around 
which the snow, though three feet deep, was trodden hard and smooth; 
and from the number of paths leading to the spot, it appeared evident 
that this aged wolf had been for a long time supplied with prey by the 
assiduous attention of others.” 
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SPRING. 
BY MRS, C, BARON-WILSON, 


‘Sprine is bursting from each bud, 
Spring is blooming in each flower ; 
Dancing on the crystal flood, 
Blushing in the verdant bower ; 
Every bright and joyous thing 
Heralds the return of Spring! 


But, the Heart, whose bloom is past, 
Ne’er a second Spring can know 3 
Cold eternal Winter’s cast 

O’er its waste unmelting snow ; 


Nature’s smiles can bloom impart 


And make all verdant, save—THE Heaart! 
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